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PREFACE 


The Sixth Edition of Modem Germany is, as th6 titlc-pago 
states, “ entirdj ro-written and very greatly enlarged.” It 
is in reality a new book. Hence the question arose n bother 
it should appear under its old title or under a new one. 

The first five editions were mainly devoted to pointing 
out the probability and danger of a German attack upon 
civilisation, and to analysing the sources of the strength 
of Imperhl Germany and the elements of its weakness. 
The attack, of which I had warned the nations in general, 
and England in particular, in numerous books and articles 
ever since 1000, took place at the exact moment wliich I 
had indicated in 1007 (see p. 447 of this work), and it ended 
as I had often foretold (see, for instance, pp. 417 to 450), 
in Germany’s defeat and downfall, in -revolution, and in 
the disappearance of the Hohenrollcrn dynasty. A new 
Germany is arising. Oiting to the marclj of events readers 
are no longer interested in the aims and ambitions^ and 
the foreign and domestic policy of defunct Imperial Ger- 
many. They wish to imderstand the caxiscs of Germany’s ' 
meteoric rise, of its wonderful political and economic 
success and of its downfall, and to form an idea as to the 
future of New Germany and of the German race. ■ To 
analyse and describe these is the purpose of this book.’ 
Therefore, it had to bo TO-written throughout. 

There was a considerable demand for a now edition of 
Modem Germany both in England and in the Enited States. 
As portions of the fifth edition have been embodied in the 
present volume, it seemed only fair to intending purchasers 
to indicate that fact by preserving the old title for what is 
practically a new- book. Of course, very drastic changes 
had to, be made to bring it up to date. Large portions 
contained in the fifth edition, which are no longer of 
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interest except to historians, have been omitted, and the 
new situation created by the Wax has been considered from 
every point of view The portions of the old text used 
have been compressed to the utmost Tlius the present 
issue gives m the most concise form all the inforpiation of 
permanent interest and value which was contamed in the 
previous one, and considerably more than a hundred pages 
of additional matttsr Seven chapters are entirely new 

In its present form Modem Germany is a companion 
volume to The Foundations of Germany — A Documentary 
Account Stvtaling the Secret of her Strength, Wealth, and 
Efficxency, the second and very greatly enlarged edition of 
which appeared m the autumn of 1918 The two books 
are designed to supplement one another, and may almost 
bo considered the first and second volumes of a smgle work 
Both should bo equally useful to students of German 
affairs 

Modem Germany has had a most gratifying success in 
England and abroad It has been nsed as a text*book at 
some of the leadmg American Universities, and has even 
been translated into Japanese and Mahratti I hope that 
the present issue will meet i^itb as kind a reception as its 
five predecessors 

The hulk of this volume has previously appeared in the 
Fineieenth Century and After, the Fortnightly Fevicw, tho 
Contemporary Bevtew, and tho National Eevtew However, 
tho chapters arc not merely reprints of articles, some of 
which are no\s more or less out of date The original 
essays have in many cases suppbed only tho framework of 
tho various chapters, and they have been orgamcally con- 
nected 1 would very cordially thank tho editors of tho 
periodicals mentioned for allowing mo to reprint part or 
the whole of my contributions 

For tho convenience of readers the chapters of this book 
aro britfly summansed m tho Introduction 


Lotoow, 
January 19|9 


J Ellis Barker 
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MODERN GERMANY 


CHAPTER I 
nmioDtrcnoN 

States are usually created by the collaboration of the 
many. Most democracies one their rise to the people of 
whom they are composed. Modem Germany, Prusso- 
Germany, was an exception to the general rule. Like some 
ancient feudal estate, it was the creation of a single family, 
of the HohenzoUems. 

The HohenzoUems were, as is pointed out in the second 
chapter, a family of adrenturers, of daring and thriTing 
Suabian robbcr-feights who obtained in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century the poor, neglected, lawless, and almost 
valueless district of Brandenburg from the King-Emperor 
in return for services rendered. They established in that 
savage country on the outskirts of the Empire a small State 
which flourished greatly, and which grew, by successful 
violence and trickery, into a'kingdom and an empire. Thus 
a family of feudal robber-knights, possessed of a robber- 
knight morality and following a robber-knight policy, 
created in the wilds a robber State which they treated as 
if th’e iduahna'Vhfe peopid afreiiSngxhbrem were thfeif personal' 
possession. 

NominaDy Pnisso-Germany was a federation of inde- 
pendent self-governing States. Germany and the States 
of which it was composed possessed indeed aU the parar 
phemalia of constitutional, popular, and democratic govern- 
ment. However, in reaUty Germany was merely an enlarged 
Prussia. The King of Prussia could with more truth 
proclaim F&at e'est moi than Louis XIV. or Kapoleon I. 
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The HohenzoUern nileta, coDSidering the country their 
property, administered it in accordance with ancient custom 
as if it were a huge estate They directed absolutely, and 
as a rule in person, the army, the cml administration,^ the 
foreign and domestic policy of the State, industry, trade, 
and commerce, the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Churches, t^schools, the universities, and tho press They 
not only controlled and directed nil the activities of the 
State, but they moulded the character of the people and 
controDed the speech, thought, and action of the citizens 
from the cradle to the grave 

The character and ■j^^elfare of a State so ruled and so 
constituted depend of course entirely upon the personality 
oi its ruler, who, owing to his enormous power, is able to 
imprint his character upon the entire nation During the 
reign of the moderate and well balanced King-Emperor 
William I Prusao-Gennany behaved sanely and moderately, 
and the State grew great owmg,to the able direction of 
eminent experts, such as Bismarck, Moltke, and Boon, who 
were given the fullest scope Under the personal nile of 
the vam, boastful, capricious, impetuous, conceited, and 
utterly incompetent WiUiam 11 , in whom were combined 
the vices of most of his ancestors, the character of State 
and nation changed completely, as is shown in Chapter HI 
Experts in the art of government and admmistration were 
replaced by applaudmg courtiers and by spineless syco- 
phants The complicated and debcate machinery of \the 
State was thrown out of gear by the clumsy interference of 
its mcompetent director The character of the people was 
degraded by the Emperor’s pobey, teachmg, and permcious 
example The whole nation became boastful, capricious, 
conceited, and utterly unscrupulous 
Soon after his advent the Emperor proclaimed that he 
would be his own Chancellor, that he would steer the young 
Empire over a new course, his own course He dismissed 
trace Bismarck, and Germany’s foreign policy began to 
reflect Emperor’s rashness, mcapacity, and utter un- 
tnistworthmess By his constant interference, bluster, and 
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threats, William n. completely transformed the character 
of Germany’s policy and damaged irretrzevaBly the political 
reputation of the State.- Tbos William II. destroyed 
Germany’s predominance in Europe which Bismarck had 
created, and force^ France, Russia, and England to combine 
in self-defence, as is shown in Chapter IV. 

Prusso-Germany was, 'by its history and tradition, a 
robber State. It had grown great by successful aggression. 
According to the HohenzoBem tradition, the army was the 
bodyguard of the sovereign, and its strength and efSciency 
were the principal interest of the ruler. Moltke resigned 
shortly after the advent of William H. His successors, as 
those of Prince Bismarck, were chosen not for their ability, 
but for their subserviency. They were servile courtiers and 
flatterers of William II., not men of the highest qualiflcations 
possessed of a strong character. The Emperor became not 
only his own Chancellor and his own Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but his own Minister of War and his own Chief of 
Vhe Staff as well. His constant interference with military 
matters was as disastrous to Germany as was his interference 
in foreign and domestic politics. Thus William n. destroyed 
not only the life-work of Bismarck, but that of Moltke and 
of Roon as well, as is shown in Chapter V. 

William H. had often proclaimed that be would lead 
Germany towards a great and glorious future. Bismarck, 
after having made Germany supreme on the continent of 
Europe, desired his country to follow a moderate and 
peaceful policy. He attached particular value to good 
relations with Eogland, William H. thirsted for glory. 
He completely lacked the sense of proportion. He wished 
to acquire the rule of the seas and the mastery of the world. 
He proclaimed in resounding sentences that Germany’s 
future lay upon the water, and created a navy designed to 
humble England and the United States, as ,is shown ’in 
Chapters VI. and VII. He called into being a nation-wide 
agitation for the creation of a , predominant fleet. The 
preamble of the Navy Law of 1900 proclaimed ; “ Germany 
requires a fleet of sudi strength that a war with the mightiest 
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Naval Power would involve risks tkreatemng the supremacy 
of that Powe’r” The entire governmental machine of 
Germany and the great semiofficial apparatus were em- 
ployed to promote the Emperor’s naval ambition by preach- 
ing hostihty to England, by preaching war with England 
The whole tnbe of Government servants, of Government 
nommees and of place hunters, title-hunters, and decoration 
hunters, of generals and admirals, professors and school 
masters, clergymen, lecturers, and journalists, was mobilised 
for this purpose These men demanded m unmeasured 
and threatenmg language Germany’s supremacy on the sea, 
the humihation of England and of the United States, and 
the establishment of a German world empire dominatmg 
the umverae These demands were joyiuby received and 
noisily supported by the masses of the people, who had been 
tramed to obey imphcitly and unquestionmgly the directions 
received " from above ” I 

Oumg to the cnmmal folly of Wilham n and of ms 
phable and characterless supporters in the various Govern- 
ment offices, Germany challenged and provoked England and 
the United States not only by her naval armaments and her 
naval agitation, but by her diplomacy as well The fact 
that Germany was chiefly, one might almost say solely, 
responsible for the strained relations with England previous 
to the War may ho seen from Chapter IX , which shows, 
exclusively by means of German evidence, where lay the 
guilt for the protracted and acute Anglo-German tension 
After the Pranco German War of 1870-71 Bismarck 
ensured Germany s security and peace by creatmg the 
Triple Alliance, and he made France impotent for a war 
of revenge by skilfuUy isolating it WiUiam U provoked 
m turn not only Russia, England, and the Umted States, 
but Franco as well, and he tried to hunuhato that count^ 
by his intervention m Morocco m 1006 and 1911 The 
history of Germany’s relatione with France and the story 
of the very mtcrestmg and important Morocco crisis of 1911 
are told m Chapters IX- and X 
Before the War German education was universally 
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over-estimated.^ It was not sufficiently recognised abroad 
that the chief purpose of the German schools was not to 
ele^Tite the character of the people, but to make them 
abjectly obedient tools in the hands of their ruler and of 
his 'government ; that they were deslgi^ed to create not 
ability and individuaUty, but servility J that much of the 
boasted training in the German educational establishments, 
even in the universities and technical schools, was totally 
misapplied. Mis-education has undoubtedly perVerted the 
mind of ^he German nation. That has clearly been proved 
during the course of the War. Chapter XI., on “ Education 
and llis-Education in Germany,” gives a critical appreciation 
tA ^Tmun va 

previous editions of this book. It was first published in 
the ContemporaTy Review in October 1006, and scandalised 
at the time many English cducatioO^ihsts who blindly 
admired the German educational system and wished to 
copy it in almost every particular. ' 

Chapters XII. to XVm. deal with Economic Germany. 
The German rulers, not the German people, created the 
State and the nation, and they created also Germany’s 
economic success. The German industries one their rise 
and grow'th largely to the economic policy of the State, and 
particularly to skilfully framed Protective Tariffs. The 
result of Protection, which was introduced by ]^rince Bis- 
marck in 1879, is shown in Chapter XII. — “ The Fiscal 
Policy of Germany and its Itesults.” 

Chapter XHI. describes at length the rural industries of 
Germany and analyses the causes of their estraordinaiy 
prosperity. 

Chapter XIV. deals with the railways and the railway 
pohey of Germany. That chapter should be particularly 
interesting to those who wish the State to take over and 
manage the private railways. Germany has managed its 
State railways with considerable abihty and success through 
its all powerful and practically irrespC^sible bureaucracy. 
Whether England will be as successful in managing its 
railways as a State undertaking depends, of course, chiefly 
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on the ability and the authonty of those who will be called 
upon to direct them Bureaucratic management of cco 
nomio enterprises can he efficient only if it is carried on in 
a businesslike manner by the ablest experts, provided of 
course that these are not constantly hampered by party- 
pohtical interference The supremacy of bureaucratic 
routme, of " red tape,” of electoral influences, and the 
meddlmg of party politicians with the railways for party ■» 
^htical purposes would, of course, destroy their efficiency 
and their profit-earnmg capacity Bureaucratic automata 
are as mcapable of directmg a great business undertaking 
successfully as are party politicians who arc mainlj m- 
terested m obtainmg votes 

It IS not generally knoWn that Germany has a very highly- 
developed system of inland watemajs, that before the 
War the tonnage of its inland fleet was twice as great as that 
of its merchant marine, Ibat its greatest harbour was not 
Hamburg but Huhrort Chapter XV supplies full details 
as to Germany’s Waterways and Canals, which should bo 
of particular interest to all who have the development of 
inland transport by water at heart 


In its economic policy Germany was guided not by its 
professors, but by its busmess men, not by abstract theories 
and prmciples but by practical considerations Hence it 
^pted Its pohtical means to the economic end in view 
WhUe it developed its gigantic manufacturmg industnes 
by means of fiscal protection, it created a prosperous ship 
gilding and shipping industry with the help of Free Trade 
However, it fostered its shipbuUdmg and shippmg mdustnes 
also by preferential railway tariffs granted by the State 

aapTer XW “ 


m the manufac 

t^we predominant throughout 

Ind^ I pol^^y of Protection 

rll ® “k'-^ta-the greateat eheimcal 

to bTsSt"“d -1 Frenchmen- 

but by State aid freely given for ehemical research and for 
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chcmicftl ttiition, and oapecially by organised research, by 
mass research, by team work, by the co-operation of an 
army of chemists for certain predetermined ends, as is 
described in Chapter Xvil, * 

Chapter XVIlI. sums up the results of Germany’s eco- 
nomic policy. It gives a picture of the vast and rapid 
economic progress of the country, and furnishes full details 
of the extraordinary, prosperity vhich the German classes 
and masses enjoyed np to 1914. 

In Chapters 3QX. and XX. the home-political position' of 
Germany previous to the War is dealt with. The former 
chapter considers the rise, growth, and character of the 
Social Democratic Party, its organisation, its achiovemerite, 
and its doctrines. The latter analyses the German parlia- 
mentary position previous to 1914, and shows incidentally 
that increasing difficulties in the field of domestic politics 
were a contributory cause to the World War. Prusso- 
Germany w'as ruled by tlie Dmperor through a practically 
irresponsible military and bureaucratic administration, with 
the help of a subservient Conservative-governmental ma- 
jority in the Peichstag. However, tins majority of pro- 
Government deputies represented only a minority of the 
electorate. It misrepresented the people as a whole. The 
great bulk of the electorate was opposed to the Government 
and its policy. The growing numerical "strength of the 
opposition parties in the country mode the management of 
the Reichstag extremely and increasingly difficult for the 
Government and its Conservative and other pro-Govermnent 
supporters in that assembly. It was feared by many that 
before long the Government would find it impossible to secure 
a docile and obedient Reichstag majority. Consequently 
many Conservative politicians and soldiers thought that 
the maintenance of the inilitary and autocratic form of 
government imperatively demanded the disfranchisement 
of the Liberal and Social Democratic masses by an alteration 
of tbe franebise, which could be brought about only by a 
Governmental cowp d'etat. Many of the Emperor’s staunchest 
adherents thought that such a step could comparatively , 
2 
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easily bo effected after a successful war They beheved 
that a great v^tory would so immensely enhance the 
prestige and authority of the Emperor and of Ins Government 
that the disfranchisement of the masses could safely be 
undertaken 


In Chapters XXI to XXVlIl the Great War, its causes, 
and its consequences are considered Chapter XXT deals 
with the prmcipal factors which led to its outbreak The 
chapter following it describes the causes which estranged 
Italy from Germany and Austria Himgary, and which 
impelled that country to abandon its partners in the Triple 
Alhance and to jom the Entente group 
Chapter XXIII depicts how the mihtary ruled Germany 
before the War , how ambitious and reckless military 
leaders, enjoying the support of the Emperor, were allowed 
to destroy tlie authority of the civil administration and to 


make the German Foreign Office a subordinate branch of 
the General Staff , how the soldiers managed and mis- 
managed Germany e foreign and domestic policy , how thpy 
mfiuenced, guided, and/corruptedpubbe opmion throughout 
the country , how they caused an aggressive jmgoism to 
permeate even the heart of the joung children m the ele 
mentary schools , how they warped and distorted the mind 
of the whole nation by preaching unceasmgly a war of 
conquest and of spohation and by preparing the people 
for a great war of aggression The famous Zabem incident 
18 described m the same chapter 

Prusso (>many has been made great by itS army and has 
XXIV Bismarck 
m l“‘'i a™ a plan of cam 

Lfid T fv combined 

tte 1 Z /ranee was to be mdneed to 

would ? Z ““^ed out, England 

would scarcely bare mtcivened at the begmnm.- of the 

aZfe'rv l lr'i" P-BervedT ne°utrahty 

rlerm^d^d^BX^et-Z tma^Tt d"™''- “ 

o , as Rismarck had expected 
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Everything was to be done to tempt France to invade 
Germany through that country. Had Germany acted upon 
the wise Bismarck-Moltke plan of campaign, the GJermans 
might have defeated their neighbours in the East and West 
and acquired absolu{e supremacy in Europe. However, 
to Wilham II. or to those courtier-soldiers who succeeded 
the great Moltke this safe and sound plan seemed too 
obvious and too commonplace. They wished to dazzle the 
imagination of the world. They wished for a more spec- 
tacular, for a more overwhelming victory. Desiring to take 
Paris by a rush and to destroy or capture the whole of the 
French field armies by rapidly getting into their flank and 
rear, the military leaders resolved to invade France by way 
of Belgium. Thus they incurred at the outset the hostihty 
of Great Britain. Not satisfied with having forced England 
into the ranks of their enemies, the military leaders of 
Germany outraged and exasperated the conscience of the 
world by their barbarous and criminal warfare, and thus 
created world coalition against Germany. 

In Chapter XXV. the war aims of the German intellectuals 
are given in the form of a weighty petition signed by more 
than a thousand university professors, high mihtary and 
civio dignitaries, leading business men, etc. Chapter XXVI. 
supplies representative extracts from statements in which 
Germany’s domination of the world was demanded during 
the War. 

Chapters XXVII. and XXVIU. treat at considerable 
length the future of Germany and of the German race. 
Germany may follow two courses. The country may 
either preserve its nnity or become dissolved into its com- 
ponent parts. Both possibilities have to be considered. 

If the country should remain tmited, it will be utterly 
ruined economically. In consequence of its defeat, it has 
lost in Alsace-Lorraine, in Poland, and in the Danish districts 
7,000,000 V ealth-creating citizens. In addition it has lost 
large stretches of agricultural territory, nearly one-half of 
its tjoal, the bulk of its iron ore, vast'' quantities of potash 
and of mineral oil, its Colonies, the bulk of its foreign trade. 
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of its foreign investments, of its shippmg, etc WbUe 
Germany’s vreaUh creatmg xescmrees and income have been 
very greatly diminished, the country’s financial burdens 
have been hugely increased through the War debt and 
through the necessity of paying enormous indemnities to 
the victorious nations Consequently, Germany is bound 
to remain poor for decades As the people will find it 
difficult to make a hvmg m Germany, the birthrate should 
declme Jlilliona of Germans will have to emigrate, and 
they may be able to obtam abroad only the lowest and 
meanest work, because of the hatred which they have 
aroused against themaeVves throughout the world 1110 
Germans settled abroad and those Germans who will 
emigrate from their country m the future will hasten to 
become completely de Germanised m order to lose the 
temble stigma which the War has imprinted upon the 
whole people In consequence of the huge emigration of 
people from Germany which must he expected, and in 
consequence of the complete absorption of the Germans 
abroad by the people around them, the German race may 
become stationary, if not retrogressive 
It seems extremely doubtful whether the Germans will 
succeed in preserving their pohlical unity Bightly con 
sidered, the Germans are not a smgle race, but are men 
belongmg to several distinct and very different races who 
happen to speak the same language There are fundamental 
differences between the various German races which have 
fought each other in the past, and which only lately have 
become umted rather by force than by the natural course 
of thmgs The differences between the various German 
races, and especially between the Prussians and the non- 
Prussians, are so great that it seems extremely doubtful 
, whether the Germans will be able to preserve their imity 
Very hkely the country will be dissolved mto its component 
parts Moreover, the German peoples may be troubled for 
a very long time by cml commotions, for men who have 
hved in abject, unreasoning servihty for centuries cannot 
easily establish democratic self government Successful 
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democracies cannot be mad(|. They grow np slowly and 
painfully. They require meji of a democratic temper and 
a democratic frame of mind. The Great War may have 
destroyed not only the HohenzoUem dynasty and the 
German Empire, but may also have destroyed the greatness 
of the German race. Wilham IE., desiring to become the 
ruler of the universe, may have mined not only himself 
and his family, his brother monarchs, his allies and his 
country, but even the future of his race. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BISE AND FAIi OF PEUSSO-GERMAKY ‘ 

The world empires which military conquest has created in 
the past have, as a rule, proved exceedingly short-lived 
The gigantic dominions subdued and ruled by Alexander 
the Great, Juhus Caesar and his sycecssors, Charlemagne, 
Otto the Great, Attda, Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, the 
Abbasids, Soliman the Magnificent, Charles V , and Napoleon 
have rapidly declmed and decayed, but never in the world’s 
history has a vast military empire collapsed so suddenly 
and so utterly as that o! William 11 The Bolsheviks were 
Germany’s tools and Germany s agents Henco all Germans 
saw m Russia a German protectorate, a German possession, 
a German India In the summer of 1018 the empire of 
Wilham n extended from Zeebrugge to Vladivostok and 
to the Behrmg Strait and froih the Arctic Circle to the gates 
of India It comprised 360,000,000 mhahitants The last 
of the Hohenzollem rulers held sway over an immense 
empire, the temtory of which vastly exceeded the gigantic 
empires conquered by the Romans, by Charlemagne, and 
by Napoleon Only the empires conquered by Attila and 
by Jenghiz Khan could be compared to the new German 
world empire The Germans thought that they had firmly 
established the power of their country over the larger part 
of Europe and of Asia Their faith m the permanence of 
their domination may be seen from the fact that after the 
Treaty of Brest-Iatovsk they mvested vast sums in Russia, 
and that, as late as the middle of September, Stock Exchange 
quotations m Berlm which had steadily been rismg, were 
‘ From the Forint^y Heweur December 1918 * 

12 
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still at their highesfr. In a few weeks the greatest military , 
empire the world has ever seen tumbled down like a house 
of cards, and Germany itself became a prey to a revolution 
which may lead to the permanent dissolution -of the State. 
Overnight Germany has been precipitated from the giddy 
height of domination over the two most populous continents 
to the bottomless pit of ruin,' chaos, poverty, and despair. 
The powerful and apparently invincible Germany of yester> 
day, which seemed firmly established for all time, has fallen 
and may never rise again. lict us then inquire into the 
causes of its downfaU, and let us endeavour to cast a glance 
into its future. 

We can understand the historical events of the present 
only if we are guided by the knowledge of the past. 

hi '1916 an eminent German historian, Herr Otto Hintze, 
published a history of modem (Germany. It was entitled 
The HohenzoUerns and their Ai^tevemenh — Five Hundred 
Tears of German History. The writer had chosen a moat 
appropriate title for his book. Modern Germany, Prusso- 
Germany, was indeed not a national, but a purely dynastic 
State. It was the State of the Hohenzollems. The Hoben- 
zoUem dynasty had firmly imprinted its'character upon the 
German State and nation. In fact the dynasty was the 
State. Louis XIV.’s words, “ L’6tat c'est moi,” was far 
more applicable to the realm of the Hohenzollems than it 
was to that of Louis 21IV. and of Napoleon I. 

The Hohenzollems were a family of daring and ambi- 
tious Suabian robber-knights, who lived by plunder. They' 
possessed the formidable castle of ZoUem.'perched high in 
the Suabian Alps^^whence they descended, and plxmdered 
the passing caravans of merchants and the townspeople 
^und about. By ability, virflence, and cunning they had 
succeeded in concentrating in their hands a considerable 
amount of territory, wealth, and power. Owing to their 
' commanding position in the neighbourhood, 'they •were made 
hereditary Burgraves, military governors, of the important 
city of Nuremberg. As, Burgraves they had to defend the 
castle, the burg, of Nuremberg, and to protect the Emperor’s 
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interests They were hereditary imperial officials, %vho had 
to heep order, defend the town and district, and looh after 
its administration 


In the past Germany had elected rulers One Frederick 
VI , Burgrave of Nuremberg, a man of considerable gift**, 
rendered very valuable services to tho Emperor Sigismond 
By unscrupulously mfluencmg tho election, he secured for 
that monarch tho brown of Germany Ho assisted Sigismond 
with advice, with money, and with arms, and received as 
a reward the hereditary viccroyship of tho turbulent 3Iark 
of Brandenburg, with the government of which the much 
coveted electoral digmty was connected Thus, five cen 
tunes ago, Frederick VI of Nuremberg became Frederick I 
Margrave of Brandenburg and Elector of tho Holy Roman 
Empire 


Brandenburg was at the time a wild district on tho out- 
^rts of Germany The abonginal inhabitants were Slavs 
They were ruled or rather exploited, by a number of 
recUess robber kmghts, the Quilzows, Rochows, Putlitzs, 
and others, who plundered tho country mercilessly and 
flouted the Emperor The modem Prussian Junkers are 
the direct descendants of these men Margruvo rrodenck 
created order hy the ruthless persecution of tho evil-doeis 
uTp ^ servants His succossois 

^ territory of Brandenburg and acquired, m 
nd.ht.on a eousiderable district situated outside the Ger- 
the ms™'’™ Prussm which had been in 

rT ^ '^Ehts These had settled 

them\ob“t™L™ Ku'gWs before 

colonies nld m ^ 

from the civilise,! ^ tv ®°deavoured to attract settlers 
rrhieh they conflsrater“M“® "’’’T I’’” 

unpeoumous robber tmehta™'?ir’* 

sugiite Many were criminals who 
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had fled firom jastico. These men formed henceforth part 
of the Brandenborg-PrusBian aristocracy. The native in- 
habitants and the poorer'German settlers as v'ell became 
enslaved by a race of cruel, pitiless, and largely criminal, 
feudal taskmasters. Their entreaties and complaints Tvere 
disregarded, and their revolts were suppressed with the 
utmost ferocity. In many districts the native Slavs were 
completely exterminated. Thus the pobcy of blood and 
iron became the traditional pobcy of the HohenzoUerns and 
of their supporters, ^.nd the native Prussians, who at one 
time had been a spirited people, became a nation of dull, 
dumb, and downtrodden serfs, who were ruled by homicidal 
fighting men whose will was law, whose argument was the 
sword, and who spent their lives in gambling, drinking, 
and robbing. Thus robber-knights with robber morals 
created in the wilderness of Eastern Enrc^e a robber State. 
It flourished greatly. The growth of Brandenburg-Prussia- 
Germany may be visualised from the following table : 

' 8q. £U«a»tn( 


Elector Frederick the First ..... S9,47S 

Elector Frederick the Second . . . . . 39,966 

Elector Albrecht Achillea . . . ' . . 42,372 

Elector Johann Cicero 36,353' 

Elector Joachim the F^rat ..... 33,130 

Elector Johann George ..... 39,413 

Elector Johann Sigiamond ..... 81,064 

Elector Fredenck William the Great . . . 110,636 

King Fredenck the First 112,524 

King Fredenck William the First .... 118,926 

King Fredenck the Great ..... 194,691 

Kmg Fredenck William the Second . . . 305,669 

E3ng Frederick WiUiom the Third , . . 278,042 | 

King Fredenck William the Fourth . . ^ , 279,030 

King-Emperor WiUiam the First .... 540,742 


- Robbery in the form of war had been the trade of the 
HohenzoUerns since the earhest ages. Violence \ras their 
traditional policy, and their chief interest was the army. 
They had origmaUy created a mihtary State on a feudal 
basis, a State composed of a servile people dominated by an 
aU-powerful fighting aristocracy. GraduaUy the adminis- 
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tratwo functions of tlio aH pots erf ul nnstocmey vero 
transferred to an all po-ttcrful burcaiicmcj , and an nll- 
po-aerful militarj organisation took the place of the irregular 
feudal levies Roth the bureaucracy and the military 
apparatus avero autocratically directed bj tho ruler, who 
treated tho country as if it ucro bis own per«!onnl property 
and tho people as if they avero ins serfs Thus a highly- 
organised one man government tras introduced I rcdcrick 
lYiUiam the Great Elector created tho first standing army 
in Europe Prussia became an armed camp ^hrabt'au 
nattily said that Prussia uas not a State uhich po< 5 «c«scd 
an army, but an army which po'sessed a State 

Tho table which gives a picture of tho tcrrilonal growth 
of Brvndenburg-Prussm GeTittan> shows \hat pmcticallj all 
Hobonzollern rulers greatly mcreased their po'^se^sions 
They bad created an extensive and powerful State out of 
tho smallest and most unpromising beginning Expansion 
by conquest became the principal Hobcnzollom tradition, 
became tho settled policy and thp creed of tho House 
The Hohenzollerns avere not merely a family of glorified 
robber knights Desiring to retain their conquests, they 
strove to organise their new tcmtoncs and to reduce their 
inhabitants to unquestioning obedience Thej recognised 
at an early date that a spirit of submissivencss to authority 
can be created not only by ruthless sevcritj, but also bj ^ 
gentler means by a suitable secular and spiritual education 
Hence tbe Hobcnzollerns cultivated with equal zeal their 
armies and their schools Tho schools wero crc-ated not 
so much for the purpose of increasing knowledge among tho 
people, and of making them intellectually independent as 
for that of makmg them useful to their rulers and of incul- 
cating in them absolute obedience and blmdly devoted 
loyalty In Prusso Germany both the School and tho 
Church were made parts of the all powerful bureaucratic 
apparatus, through which the Sovereign ruled the country 
Although, according to tbe Prussian Constitution of 1850, 
teaching is free m Prussia tbe private schools were sup- 
pressed The State directed the whole educational appa- 
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ratus. The schoolmasters formed a powerful supplementary 
army. The teachers were^ civil servants whose oflicial 
position was deliberately disguised by not furnishing them 
with uniforms. The principal aim of the elementary schools 
was to teach patriotism and obedience to the Government, 
but patriotism in Prussia did not so much mean love of 
country as blind veneration of tho HohenzoUems. 

German, education was purely secular, and its basis an 
unreasoning worship of the power of the State, personified 
in the ruling House, was HqhonzoUem worship. Jlr. de 
Montmorency correctly staled in a letter to the Time3 
that the German schools taught “ knowledge divorced from 
morahty, eflSciency divorced from responsibility, and life 
divorced from reUgion.*’ Religion was purely formal and 
conventional. On the other band, the King-Emperor was 
treated as the only veritable divinity. The Deity, religion, 

, and tho civic virtues were considered matters of small 
account. The fact that the King-Emperor was placed 
high above the Deity may be seen even from the dry para- 
graphs of the German Penal Code. While blasphemy, a 
verbal insult to the Deity, was punishable by imprison- 
ment from one day to three years, llae^majesU, a verbal 
insult to the ruler, was punishable with imprisonment from 
two months' to five years. Prosecutions for blasphemy 
were very rare and punishments mild, but prosecutions for 
Use-maje^U were frequent and punishments rigorous. 

Both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches 
were made part of the ali-powerful bureaucracy, were made 
subservient to the dynastic , interests, to the ambitions, 
and to the absolute direction of the Hohenzo)lems. The' 
King-Emperor, as all-pow'erful summits episcopus of the 
Prussian Church, directed through his personally-appointed 
Supreme Church Council, the State-trained, State-selected, 
State-appointed, and State-salaried Protestant clergy. By 
' indirect but exceedingly well-designed means the authority 
of tho ruler and of his government over tho Roman Cathoho 
bishops and clergy was made almost as great as that over 
the official Protestant establishment. The clergy, like the 
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teachers, formed a well-dnilea army, whose duty was the 
defence of HohenzoUernism Herem Ues the reason that 
both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic clergy m Ger- 
many disgraced themselves during the War by applauding 
every crime of the Emperor, by blasphemously declaring 
that the War was a just and holy one, and by exousmg and 
even encouragmg the greatest atrocities of the German 
Aimy and Navy 

Both the schools and the ehprehes of Germany had for 
many years taught a perverted morality, a mediaeval robber- 
kmght morality They had taught that m pohtical matters 
mighCis right, that craft, untnithftilness, mtngue, violence, 
robbery, murder ,are praiseworthy if they benefit the State 
Dr Blueblon, a former director of ICrupps, wrote sadly in 
hi8 diary on the 31st of August 1914 

'‘Until the ways and aims of politics cease to be at 
variance with the plain pnnciples of morabty universal 
among men, the vocation of politics will be only an occupa- 
tion for criminals AU servants of the State to-day mam- 
tam the dogma that the State’s advantage is the highest 
object, and one which consecrates all means Craft, lies, 
forgery, deception, treachery, corruption, and mflrder now 
call forth no disgust if only the State be advantaged " 

While the mind of the German masBes was corrupted by 
the Governmental elementaiy schools and by the servile 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, that of the 
classes was similarly perverted in the Government-directed 
higher schools and universities Whenever the Hohen- 
zoUems conquered a new portion of territory, they imme- 
diately dreated m it high schools and umversities, and the 
bureaucracy tuck good care that all the professors of his- 
tory, philology, philosophy, law, etc , were rehable and 
active pohtical propagandists, who with servihty and 
unwearying zeal devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
cult of the HohenzoUem family and of the HohenzoUern 
ideal of conquest Thus universities and schools were 
planted in conquered districts to act as mstruments of 
Prusaification 
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Practically all the historians of Prusso-Germany have 
been official historians, courtier-historians, and the result 
has been that the history of the Hohenzolierns and of their 
State, as written by Hohenzollem subjects, has been falsified 
and distorted to an incredible extent. As foreign historians 
relied for information largely on native German sources, 
the fables relating to the Hohenzolierns which were set 
on paper by these servile official scribes w'ere only too 
frequently accepted by the non-German historians who' 
wrote on German affairs. To this fact the Hohenzolierns 
owe much of the prestige which they have enjoyed both in 
Germany and abroad. According to the German historians, 
nearly all the* Hohenzolierns were supermen, were men of 
the highest character and of the greatest ability in peace 
and war. They wore endowed with all the human virtues. 
In reality, the great majority of the Hohenzollem rulers 
were personally worthless. They wore men who were dis- 
tinguished by their rapacity, their unscrupulousness, their 
immorality, and their incapacity. Even those who were 
politically great were personally despicable., Frederick I., 
who in 1701 acquired the royal crown, was a vain and 
worthless debauchee, and his son, Frederick William I., 
“ the drill-sergeant,” was a choleric, homicidal brute. His 
successor, Frederick the Great, was an utterly unscrupulous 
cynic and a reckless gambler in human lives, who nearly, 
rtiined Prussia by his totally unjustified attack on Silesia, 
which furnished William II. with a great precedent. King 
. Frederick William II, was a weak and despicable voluptuary, 
who dabbled in mysticism and rchgion. His successor, 
Frederick William III., was a dull, unprincipled nonentity. 
His son, King Fredmck William IV., was a muddle-headed 
dreamer, who suffered from incipient insanity, and who 
died from softening of the brain. His younger brother, 
the Kmg-Emperor William I., was a conscientious worker 
and a well-balanced normal man, whose successes in peace 
‘ and war were due to Bismarck’s guidance. The personal 
character of nearly all the Hohenzolierns was evil. They 
W'ere reckless, ruthless, and ffiitbless rohber-harons, who 
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gave a free rem to their inherited criminal mstmcts and 
propensities and to their jiersonal vices Most possessed 
neither admmistrative nor military ability Only the Great 
Elector, King Frederick Wilham I , and King Frederick 
the Great were bnlhant exceptions, for they were great 


organisers and soldiers 

The State of the HohenzoUems was histoncally and 
traditionally a robber State Its rulers were men who 
possessed a robber morality and who fqllowed a robber 
pohcy That was, of course, never admitted by the venal 
professors On the contrary, these prostituted themselv^ 
and their sciences by excusing encouragmg praising, and 
promotmg a pohcy of naked and shameless violence and 
faithlessness They were the jackals and hyanas of Hohen- 
zoUemism and were thrown some bones for their services 
For them, as for their masters, moral considerations did 
not exist So the Prussian philosophers and histonans 
spent their lives in laboriously expoundmg the logic, the 
beauty, and the virtue of “ Realpohtik,” of “ Machtpolitik,” 
and furnished a pseudo scientific cloak to pobtical crime 
In the peaceful lecture rooms and countless publications 
they preached a pohcy of conquest, of treachery, of unre- 
stricted brutahty, of national crime, and pegged out claims 
of conquest All sciences were made subservient to the 
Hohenzollem pohcy of aggression and plunder For in- 
stance, Prqfessor Darnel, an omment geographer, in ■qntmg 
a compendium of geography of about 4,000 pages, which 
was first published m 1862, claimed for Germany the pos 
wssion of Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 

s ok uus very widely read, especially by advanced 
s u en 3, and particularly by the great army of school 
teachers who formed the nnnd ol modem Germany In 
the preface of the second edition of 1 867 the author stated 


been eipressed abroad at my treatmg 
drner o r ■ “'>'1 Denmark L appen 

I treat GerST’'^ u ^ '“"‘b vohLea 

sctiomlv Tv. ? vv “‘‘‘y Now, can anybody 

erionsly deny that these four States, parts of Switzerland 
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excepted, lie mtliin the physical frontiers of Germany 1 
And can anybody seriously deny that the historical justi- 
fication for their attachment to Germany is as strong as is 
the geographical j'ustification ? Switzerland and Holland 
belonged to Germany till 1648, and Belgium till 1801, while 
Denmark has at one time been a part of the Holy il^man 
Empire.” 

The ninth section of Vol. IV. is superscribed “ The Out- 
lying German States — Switzerland, Belgium,* Holland, 
Luxemburg, Denmark.” In the text following this head- 
line^we read : 

“ The five States mentioned can only be described as the>- 
outlying States of Germany. Apart from small portions 
of Switzerland, the Parce Islands, and Iceland, all the 
States mentioned He within Germany’s natural boundaries, 
and they are inhabited by men of Germanic race. All of 
these States have belonged to the old German Empire in 
the past and were subject to feudal service. Germany 
deplores the loss of these valuable members, and the popu- 
lation of Switzerland and Belgium has strong sympathy 
for Germany. . . . Germany is advancing. Owing to the 
increase of its formidable unitary strength it will more and 
more become Europe’s centre Of gravity. The Swiss, the 
Belgians, and the Dutch are related to us Germans by 
race and by language. They will necessarily and gladly 
incline towards a powerful Germany, and both sides can 
only gain by such a reunion.” 

In the first chapter of Daniel’s third volume, which deals 
with the physical geography of Germany, we read i 

“ The most nWberly point of Germany is Cape Skagen, 
in the north of Denmark, the most southerly the Gulf of 
Piume, the most- westerly Cape Grisnez, on the English 
Channel, and the most easterly point lies on the River 
Warthe, in the neighbourhood of Ezgow and Tuszyn.” 

The eminent and widely-read German geographical 
authority pegged out vast political-territorial claims for 
Germany, not bnly within the immediate neighbourhood of 
the country, for his zeal took him much farther afield. In 
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the second Tolume of the edition of 1876 Professor Darnel 

stated m the section which considers France 

" In view of French arrogance it must always be asserted 
that we Germans possess historically justified claims to the 
temtones on the Rhone At any rate, we must not be 
more unhistorical than the French are themselves There 
fore ne add to the French names the German ones 

Contmumg, the learned professor deals with the Provence 
(Provmtz), Marseilles (Marsilien), Arles (Arelat), Aix 
(Waelsch Aachen), Orange (Orense), the Dauphin^ (Del 
phmat), Grenoble (Graswalde), Vienne (Waelsch Wien), 
Lyon (Waelsch Leyden), Bescanyon (Bisanz) Montbeliard 
(Mumpelgart), Belfort (Beffort), Toul (Tul) Verdun (Virten), 
Nancy (Nanzig), LuneviUe (Liinstadt), Lille (Ryssel), Douai 
(Dauwey), Cambrai (KameryL), Valenciennes (Schwanen 
tbal), Maubeuge (Malboden), etc 
Dozens, nay, hundreds, o! emment scientists acted like 
Professor Darnel, as the advance guards of aggressive 
HohenzoUermsm, inculcating m the people the divine right 
of conquest, and claiming for Germany the possession of 
the lands of other nations as a matter of nght on philo- 
sophical, ethical, historical, gcogropbical ethnological, 
military, philological, and economic grounds 
The servile German histonans not only falsified Glerman 
history, but all history, for the furtherance of the Hohen 
zoUem idea of conquest and ruthlessness The historian*’ 
of antiquity, such as Monunsen, extolled the pobey of 
conquest and of faithlessness, and treated democracy and 
the pobey of righteousness with withermg contempt That 
may be seen by Mommsen’s description of Jubus CfEsar 
and by lus opinion on the breach of the Gaudme Treaty by 
the Romans His attitude is representative of practically 
all German historians Attila and other savage conquerors 
were held up to the admiration of the Germans Accordmg 
to the German histonans, France was decadent and fqppish , 
England, scmle, cowardly, frivolous, and altogether des 
picable , the Umted States were not a nation, but merely 
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a cosmopolitan orowd entirely devoted to mammon-woraliip, 
etc. The fact that other nations had achieved great things 
both in peace and in -war was soppresaed in the Gorman 
text-books. “ Deutschland iiber ^es ” summed up the 
attitude of German science and German teaching towards 
other nations. There was only one great nation in the 
world, and that was Germany. Germany was foremost 
among the peoples in character, culture^ military strength, 
ability, genius, and the , HohenzoUems were the greatest 
and the most gifted race of rulers that had ever lived. 

Prussia is, and always was, the most barbarous part of 
Germany. Until a short time ago she had no science, no 
art, no industry, no wealth. Frederick the Great despaired 
of Prussia ever acquiring a true civilisation. German cul- 
ture and German science were developed in the non- 
Prussian South and West of Germany and in the non- 
Prussian sea-coast towns. Prussia, having annexed by 
fore© of arms the non-Prussian 'districts of Germany, pro- 
ceeded to annex their cultural achievements as well and 
to proclaim them as her own. The Prussians were taught 
to consider all great Germans as their countrymen in the 
narrower sense of the term. Lately the Prusso-Germans 
were even tau^t that' theirs was not merely the greatest 
but the only true civilisation in the world. Ludwig Wolt- 
maim devoted his life to proving by the most reckless 
assertions and with the help of magnificently illustrated 
books that all the most eminent Pronchmen, Italians, 
Englishmen, etc., were really Germans, were of German 
race, or at least of Gennan descent, or possessed at all 
events Gennan physical cJiaraotetiaticB or German featnres. 
After the outbreak of the war ho tactfully tried to gain for 
Germany the support of tho Italian people on cnltural 
grounds. Therefore, he asserted in a publication addressed 
to the Italians ; ' 

“Anthropological investigations of the ph3'£jcal typo 
have proved beyond a doubt that most of the great geniuses 
which Italy has produced’ %7ero of German descent. To 
the blond German type belonged Giotto, Daato,DonateIio, 
3 
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Massaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Botticelli, Titian, 
Gahlei, Tasso, Columhns, and among the modem Italians 
llorga^, Alfien, Volta, Foscolo, Leopardi, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, Bellim, Rossini, Donizetti, Canova, Jlanzoni 
Only a few Itahans sncB *vs Michelangelo, Ariosto, lilachia 
velli, Palestrina, Verdi, belonged to a mixed type ” 

Succeeding HohenzoUern rnlers had tightened up the 
national system o£ education, and had made it more and 
mote an mstrument of dynastic propaganda and of pro 
vocative jmgoism In all schools, from the highest to the 
lowest, a robber kmght moraUty wag inculcated Appomt- 
ments, promotions, favours, honours, and money went to 
those teachers and scientists who were most active in 
promoting the HohenzoUern idea Learned men are often 
feeble, poor, and vam German science was deliberately 
corrupted and debauched by the Government Eminent 
scientists vied with each other m flattermg their rulers 
and extolling their very vices as the virtues of strong men 
Professorial sycophants fawned for official favours and 
prostrated and prostituted themselves and the sciences to 
which ^ they wero supposed to devote themselves to the 
HohenzoUern fetish Emment German authorities on 
mtemational law shamelessly taught that international 
law, as appbed to war, existed only m the text-hooks and 
in the imagmation of weak, foolish, unwarhke, and deca 
dent nations, that power was more important than right, 
that m case of war aU mtemational rules and conventions 
should bo thrown to the wmds, that for the State necessity 
ivas the highest law, that tho German Army could of course 
not bo hampered by the sacredness of treaties and by con 
siderations of humaiuly Political philosophers and others, 
eager to curry favour, taught that tho State could flourish 
only if it were above law and morahty, and advocated a 
policy of unrestramed brutal force, a robber knight policy 
on tbo largest scale They taught tho Germans not only 
that might was nght, hut urged tho German Government 
and i^oplo into a war for tho conquest of Germany’s nei^ 
hour Stales, ol the sea, of England, of the world Professor 
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Trcitschlio and many other German Iiistorians spent their 
lives in urpng Germany to embark upon a policy of conquest 
and of spoliation, in which they saw a holy duty. Professor 
Schmoilcr and many other leading political economists 
advocated for economic reasons a war witli England. 
Scientists are supposed to devote themselves to the pro- 
motion of science and of truth, for science is incompatible 
nith untruth. However, the unceasing advocacy of a 
robber-policy and the exaltation of a robbor-mbrality had 
so 'w)mpletcly destroyed the instinct of responsibility and 
of truth among Germany’s intellectual leaders that ninety- 
tlureo of Germany’s most eminent scientists, among them 
many prominent theologians' and legists, disgraced them- 
selves and German scicnco for all timo by issuing in 1914 
a manifesto to the world, in which they mendaciously pro- 
claimed that the other Powers had forced a war ujwn 
innocent and peaceful Germany ; that upon France, 
England, and Russia rested the blood-guiltiness ; that 
Germany fought a clean war of self-defence. 

The HohenzoUem Government had regimented, drilled, 
and corrupted not only tho schools, the churches, and Ger- 
man science, but had also hired and suborned the German 
Press. IndepcndcnTi scientific thought and independent 
journalism, if in opposition to tho Government and its aims, 
were not allowed to cadat. Dr. Muchlon VTOtc in his diary 
on tho 2Qth of September 1014 : 

“ The state of siege under which wo aro living suddenly 
brings to tho front all tho venal scoundrels uho lend the 
Government their pens for every deed of shame, ns bravos 
hire their stilettos. Tho pick of tho infamous ■\vriter3 
belong to three species. They consist, firstly, of those 
offensively stupid retired officers uho could not bo utilised 
as soldiers even in time of war ; secondly, of clerical digni- 
taries who, with cold soul and kindly smile, trumpet forth 
each hit of baseness as on heroio’fcat of Gorman Protes- 
tantism; and, thirdly — tho worst of all—of tho countless 
university professors of tho modern typo’ — ^mcn overloaded 
with titles and distinctions — who swm.with every patriotic 
stream, creatures who have been bought or have stolen 
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tbeir way id, who outside their special department seek no 
truth and 'thoroughness but the fame of tho day. This 
highly esteemed scum of tho three fashionable Prussian 
circles tries to make history by lymg, tries to create 
* archives ’ and ‘ data ’ by impudent assertion ” 


The HohenzoUern cult and the cult of unrestricted vio- 
lence and of aggressive war wero made the universal faith 
The German people were dehbcrately miseducated, mism- 
formed, and rmsled from the cradle to the grave Even the 
arts wero made subservient to the dynastic idea of conquest, 
to the worship of brute forco German music, German 
architecture, German pamtmg, German scuplture aban- 
doned the cult of tho beautiful for that of the forceful, of 
the shapeless, of the unposmg, of tho gigantic, of the over- 
whelming Rehgion itself came to bo considered .simply 
as a poUtical and mihtary asset Many Germans beheved 
that the gentle teachings of Christ were unfavourable to the 
worship of power and of mihtary success, to tho Hohen- 
zollem idea, and that Christianity should be thrown on 
the scrap heap, as bemg no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the times The result was that numerous ethical 
and pseudo rehgious societies arose throughout Germany 
which preached that Christianity was a wom-oufc Oriental 
foith which uas quite out of place m a Germamo world 
These societies aimed at increasing the warlike spirit of the 
peop e y and energising the race and by weeding 

out the mild Chnstian idea, which was supposed to enfeeble 
^the national fightmg spmt and the nil! to victory Turn- 
ing their bac^ upon Christiamty, many intellectual Germans 
fl ^ German, rehgion 

Germans had evolved the 

manded ^ 

of W 1 ® merciless heathen gods of 

m werJI Wetan and 

mr wore once more to lead the nation Pseudo rehgious 

Zhr!nc°l‘rf the tflp 

of tho ancient tribal gods Part of the Germans had 
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become utterly materialistic, part had ^become frankly 
pagan. Wotan worship was spreading apace. 

It has often been stated that Germany’s frenzied attack 
upon the world was caused by the example and teaching 
of Bismarck. That is scarcely correct, Bismarck blended 
in his policy daring with wisdom and caution. ^Therefore 
bo was successful in ail his undertakings. Unfortunately 
he had given to the German people a Constitution in which 
the King-Emperor was as all-powerful as were the petty 
HohenzoUem rulers in the old feudal days. The King- 
Emperor’s absolute authority could not endanger the 
country aa long aa the sovereignty was possessed by a ruler 
of the unemotional caution and carefulness of William I., 
who allowed himself to bo directed by the practical wisdom 
and experience of his great Chancellor. The advent of the 
impetuous, headstrong, vain, impulsive, short-sighted, and 
irresponsible William II. endangered the future of the 
Empire. Bismarck, clearly recognising that Germany 
could remain great only if fihe pursued a peaceful policy, 
that the new Emperor might by his recklessness involve 
Germany in rain, wrote in his Memoirs, his political testa- 
ment : 

**In the future not only sufficient military equipment, 
but also a correct political eye, will be required to guide the 
German ship of State through the currents of coalition, to 
which, in consequence of our geographical position and our 
previous history, we are exposed. 

“ JRp ^ .vuisitar 

.among the nations which has been called forth through 
our growth to the position of a real Great Power, by the 
honourable and peaceful use of onr influence, and bo con- 
vince the wdrid that a German hegemony in Europe is 
more useful and less partisan, and also less harmful for the 
freedom of other nations, than would be the hegemony of 
France, Russia, or England. • 

** In order to produce this confidence it is, above every- 
thing, necessary that we should act honourably and openly, 
and bo easily reconciled in case of friction or unto^rard 
events.” 
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Bismarck foresaw, and frequently foretold to lus inti- 
mates, that the rashness, aggressiveness, and megalomania 
of William n nere likely to involve Germany in rum, and 
many passages in his Memoirs unmistakably hint at that 
danger Germany’s downfall can therefore scarcely bo 
ascribed to Bismarck’s pohcy and example 
Prus&o-Germany was not a national, but a dynastic 
State It was the State of the Hohenzollerns Hence 
many of the Hohenzollem rulers were able to infprmfe their 
personal character upon their submissive and docile sub- 
jects Under the government of the cautious, courteous, 
and reserved Wilham I the German nation^liad also acted 
cautiously and soberly Under the government of a 
blatant, vain, and boastful me^lomaniac the whole nation 
fell into a megalomaniacal frenzy, for lyilliam II was faith- 
fully supported in his histriomo extravagances by his 
abject courtiers and by the bureaucratic, mibtary, profes- 
eonal, ecclesiastical, educational, and joumahstic leaders 
of Germany, who thirsted for recognition and promotion, 
for place and power, and who were only too vnJling to bo 
the tools of the Emperor and of his Government Thus 
thfe vanity, boastfulness, and megalomania of the last of the 
Hohenzollern rulers infected and morbidly affected the 
whole nation 

Smee the early days the Hohenzollerns have claimed 
infalhbihty for themselves and for their government The 
people were taught, especially in the time of Frederick the 
Great, that their ruler, bis bureaucracy, and his mihtary 
advisers could not err The gigantic and universal suc- 
cesses of Prusso Germany m Bismarck’s time had strength- 
ened the hehef of the people ra the wisdom and infallibility 
of Its appomted rulers A chUd-hko faith that German 
diplomats and generals could not err, that the war was 
bemg fought “according to plan,” that Germany was 
bound to triumph, that the. German people and the 
German Army were irresistible and unconquerable, pre- 
voUed throughout the country up to the autumn of 1918, 
and the military authorities maintam'ed their reputation of 
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invincibility almost to the end by mendacious bulletins 
and by an equally m&ndadous Press. The faith in 
victory remained 'general in Germany up to the day when 
the news of Bulgaria’s downfall and unconditional sur- 
render fell like a thunderbolt. Then the scales dropped 
from the eyes of the people . , They were not prepared 
for failure, and still less for utter defeat and disaster. 
The shock was too great to bo borne. They became 
a prey to despair. The strength of the nation and of 
its army was suddenly broken. 

The Prussians were supposed to bo the most loyal of 
subjects. The HohenzoUems were believed to bo the most 
firmly-rooted dynasty in the world. The unexpected and 
unexampled defeat of Germany has destroyed five hundred 
years of dynastic endeavour and of almost unparalleled 
dynastio success. It has destroyed the HohenzoUem 
legend and the HohenzoUem creed. WiUiam 11. has puUed 
' down the mighty fabric which his ancestors had laboriously 
reared since the day when they settled in Brandenburg. 
He has destroyed the life-work of Bismarck, of Frederick 
the Great, of Frederick William I., and of the Great Elector. 
Germany’s faith in the HohenzoUem dynasty and in their 
traditional policy has been destroyed, probably for aU time. 

The future of Germany is dark. The people have had a 
terrible awakening. Their dream of power and of domina- 
tion is gone. The Great War wiU leave them permanently 
impoverished. Their military history may be at an end, 
for wealth is power. The greatest resources of Imperial 

wiU faU to Poland. PracticaUy all its iron oro wiU faU to 
France. The war wiU leave the country without aUies, 
without friends, without colonies, with vastly diminished 
resources, and with a gigantic war debt. In addition, Ger- 
many wiU have to make good the colossal values which her 
f soldiers have destroyed in other countries. > The German 
people wiU be crippled for decades and perhaps for cen- 
turies. IMiIitarism may become for them an impossible 
luxury. Poverty and dissatishiction may become wide- 
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spreOrd and permanent. The population may become 
stagnant and perhaps retrogressive, for wealth determines 
population. Moreover, a nation which has been herded 
like sheep for centuries does not easily and quickly learn 
the art of governing itsdf. Centuries of mechanical obedi- 
ence, of Kadavtrgehorsam, may have destroyed not only the 
conscience and will of the people, but even their mind and 
their soul. It is difficult to convert a servile race into a 
race of freemen. Besides, grave difficulties are bound to 
arise between the harsh and backward Prussian East and 
the advanced and comparatively gentle non-Prussian South 
and 'West of Germany The Prussians are hated in the 
South and West of Germany. The non-Prussian Germans 
see in the Prussians the cause of their downfall, their task- 
masters, and their enemies. Germany may split up along 
racial hnes. Possibly it wiU never recover from its defeat. 
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bttle William at once inquired whether it would hurt her ^ 
in that place where it would hurt him 

The German Emperor was very highly strung nervous, 
and uTitablo , impetuous to rashness, ‘swayed by sudden 
• impulses, possessed ^ of unbounded self-confidence, and 
imbued uith that fervent behef in himself, in his divine 
mission, and in the special protection of Providence, which 
is usually found m great men of the first order, such as 
^Alexander and Caisar, Cromwell and Napoleon Having a 
considerable gift of speech, it is only natural that his utter- 
ances were never commonplace, but highly dramatic, 
strenuous, and emphatic 

As Frederick the Great treated the “ Unterthanen- 
Verstand” with Bubhmo contempt, adminiatcrcd at the 
same time all the great offices of State m peace, commanded 
the armies in war, and whiled atmy his spare time with his 
flute and philosophy, with writmg poetry and history, 
composing and sketching thmkmg himself great in all these 
subjects, to the amusement of Voltaire, even so William II 
felt capable not only of ruling Prussia an^ the German 
Empire, so to say, single handed, but also of directing 
Its commerce and education, its music and art— in short, 
tlio wliolc machmery of the empire, and the whole intelh- 
gonco and activity of tbo nation Frederick the Great was 
the Emperor’s ideal and model, and there was some resem- 
blance between Wilham II and hia great ancestor Bis- 
marck once remarked of the then Prmce William “ In him 
there is something of Frcdenck the Great, and he is also 
able to become as despotic What a blessing that wo have 
a parliamentary go\ emment ! ’* 

Bismarck had prophnwed fhsf Ihe Ecjperor would ho his 
own Cliancellor Nevertheless, ho was unwise enough not 
to resign when the old Emperor died Moltko was wiser 
Ho resigned six weeks after the now Emperor’s advent 
rrcderick the Great was a poet, an administrator, a 
philosopher, and an autlior, but lio was essentially a soldier 
In iiim the ambition to cnlargo his dommions, w hich has 
been characteristic ol all the HohenzoUems, was particularly 
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strongly do%clopc(l, and ho soccccdcd m nearly doubling 
the tomtory under Ins 8>^a},nnd in tlovnting Prussia to Iho 
rank of a Great Power William II , who*>o interests and 
pursuits were fir more multifarious tlian even those of 
Predcnck the Great, was also principally n soldier, and lus 
desire to increase the temtorj of his countrj wos more tlian 
an ambition with lum , it was a violent passion, as it was 
with rrcdcnck the Great 

The Emperor was a soldier In nature Now hero did ho 
feel more at home than among the ofiicers of his ormy and 
naa-y lie visited their mess rooms very frtquentlj , not ns 
an tmi>oror, but ns a comrade, and stajed for hours witli 
them, talking, jesting, and latiglung Ho did not mix with 
cinhrns in a similarly cordial and uneercmonious way 
His military education, ns well ns liis inborn military m 
clinations, together w itli his love for rrcdcricki'in traditions, 
not only coloured his political news and 'ambitions and 
influenced lus ideas of government, but they nbo tinged 
hw public utterances, which llicrcforc usually took tho form 
of Imperial commands Consequently, his frequent pro- 
nouncements on art and ^hication, religion, socialism, etc , 
were not only of startling ongumhty, but of a still more 
startling vigour, especially as ho never hcsitatwl to fUng 
tho whole weight of lus Imperial authority into tho balance 
in order to enforco his prnnto news upon an unwilling 
section of the community oraipon the whole nation 

'tlic former rulers of Germany stood, on principle, above 
tho political parties WMliam II cliccrfully descended into 
the party arena, and joined the fray^with tho neatest 
vigour, and, sometimes, with very unfortunate results 
Utterances such as tho following were typical for him 

“ Tor mo, every Social Democrat is synonymous with 
enemy of tho nation and of tho Pathcrland ’* 

This was addressed to tho largest German party in lus 
speech of tho 14th of May 1889 

SufTtma lex regie loluntas^ ^vntten as a demonstration to 
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parliamentary and popular opposition in the Golden Book 
at Munich. 

Stc volo sic jtileo, ■written nnder his portrait given to the 
Minister of Public Worship and Education. 

“ Only one is master in the country. That am I. Who 
opposes me I shall crush to pieces.” 

These sayings sound especially strange if we remember 
that Germany was supposed to boa constitutional monarchy, 
and that the ” crushing to pieces ” of German subjects could 
only be effected by the independent law courts. These 
utterances, and many more of similar tone, which caused 
much speculation in other countries, and consternation in 
Germany, did not so much spring from the sudden impulse 
of a passionate mind as from the Emperor’s vanity and 
conceit, from his deep-rooted conviction of his o\'ni genius, 
and from a mystical belief in the absolute monarchical power 
hy divine right, vested by Providence in the German Emperor. 

Under the Imperial Constitution of 1871 the powers of 
the German Emperor were extremely great. The Con- 
stitution said : 


.... The Erhperor can declare war and conclude 
peace, make alliances and other treaties, and nominate and 
receive ambassadors. (Art. 11 .) 

opc". and disaolVe the 

^uncil and tho Lnperial Diet. (Art 12 ) 

promulgate laws, and super- 
the counf ftp Imperial enactments . . . require 

' the resnoncj'v^^*^^ of the Chancellor, who thereby assumes 

tueresponsibihty for them. (Art 17) 

disnS:!?Tir°t.”8“ ' """ 

officials, the Emperor ap- 
W “i the Prussian 

to the' other p”” ” officers of the armies beiongiug 

(Sr! , ill the Empire, 

powers of the'r^ “ 1!“"'“ mLarch, the 

homo poiities Pioperor -with regard to foreign and 

home poht.es were aimost boundless. Nevertheiess, Wil- 
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liam II. was not satisfied with his constitutional power, 
60 he increased it at the cost o£ his Chancellor, of hia IHiniaters, 
and of the Iqiperial 3>iet. • Imperial decrees were issued 
by the Emperor without the counter-signature of the 
Chancellor, ' required by Article 17 of the Constitution. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten that the counter-signature 
of the German Chancellor, who by counter-signing assumed 
the responsibility for the Emperor’s acts, beedme a. mere 
formality when the Chancellor was not an experienced and 
independent ofEcial, but simply an obedient tool appointed 
by the Emperor whose duty it was to put tho Imperial will 
on paper. s 

In Bismarck’s time tho actual administration of the 
country was in the hands of responsible experts, and, what 
was more important, German policy was directed by tho 
wise foresight, unrivalled experience, calm deliberation, and 
firmness of purpose of a great statesman. Though Bis- 
marck was generally bclioTcd to be all-powerful, if not 
tyrannical, a belief that stood him in good stead, his position 
was much less commanding than is generally known. His 
plans had to be submitted to tho.Emperor, who, in Iiis turn, 
used to talk the matter over with his wife. Tho old Emperor 
.was the soul of honour, conservative, cautious, and somewhat 
slow to move. The Empress was pious and peace-loving, 
^vith a distinct leaning towards Liberalism. Consequently, 
Bismarck’s boldness and daring in foreign affairs were often 
tempered by tho Emperor’s wisdom and caution, and th6 
influence of tho Empress over her husband made for modera- 
tion in home affairs. The old Emperor acted as a brake 
upon Bismarck, and* the Einpress as a drake upon . der 
husband. William I. was to Bismarck what tho House of 
Lords is to a Liberal House of Commons, and the com- 
bination of Bismarck, the Emperor, and his "ivife was an 
ideal one for foreign policy, ensuring the even continuance 
of a vigorous, wise, discreet, and Buc(iessful policy. 

While Bismarck was in office Gennan foreign and domestic 
policy ran an even course, German policy was tmderstand- 
able abroad. Bismarck did not embark upon many risky 
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enterprises at once, but concentrated his master mind upon 
a iew really important questions His policy was at the 
same time great and simple, as‘was his character William 
IL had not the commanding talent of a Bismarck for foreign 
policy, nor was he subject to the restrammg influences 
which moderated the more adventurous plans of the great 
Chancellor Furthermore, William II took as much 
mterest m the direction of the army and navy, of the national 
administration, of shippmg and commerce, of education, 
art, sport, and countless other matters, as m the direction 
of foreign pohtics Consequently, he had not sufficient 
leisure to concentrate lus mind upon ginyt hin g Hence 
German foreign pohcy became fitful, enigmatic, and unstable, 
a rephcft of the Emperor’s character 


Bismarck’s diplomatic activity after the Franco German 
War was chiefly directed towards two great objects — the 
mamtenanco of the Triple Alhance and the prevention of 
an alliance between France and Russia As long as Bis 
^rck was m office, France and Russia were kept asunder 
Germany was the strongest and most respected Power on 
the Contment, and its arbiter Soon after Bismarck’s 
ffiamissal Germany ceased to be the first Power on the 
antment Russia, who had been a reliable friend to 
HMny until William II came to the throne, was estranged 
y e The traditional good relations between 

Germany, which had proved so valuable to her 
m 1870, came to an end Only fifteen months after Bis 
mrc s missal, m July 1891, the rejoicmgs occasioned 
“* Cronstadt proclauued to 
etc ° teL onablo to 

folot'on of Trance and to enjoy tie 
' Po^ nt f ‘‘“d dr-ven these 

.>cre replaced by t.merr“ra anfCtlldr^bo^^pSwe" 
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■was extremely circumscribed. From a powerful, impersonal, 
and therefore national ministerial policy by experienced 
men, tempered .by the moderation of a wise and cautious 
ruler, German foreign and domestic policy became the 
personal uncontrolled poHey of a talented, vigorous, im- 
pulsive, very self-satisfied and highly self-conscious monarchy 
and was tinged by accidents of his health, and by his personal 
feelings, moods, and prejudices. 

The Emperor treated his Ministers not as experienced 
and independent chiefs of the Departments of State, entitled 
to opinions of their own, bnt as.the executors of his 'will, 
and he removed them as soon as they did ntot succeed in ’ 
fulfilling his ■wishes. His hlinisters were changed ■with 
surprising rapidity. Continuity .of policy in foreign and 
home affairs became impossible. Projects of great import- 
ance were hurriedly broughtiorward and dropped in nervous 
haste, and the suddenness with which the highest officials 
were replaced taught them that it was not safe to oppose 
or to criticise the wishes of the Emperor, that it was wisest, 
for them to execute his wishes and* his whims ■without 
question. Thus the high offices were filled with place- 
lumtcrs and spineless nonentities. 

The German Parliament was already in Bismarck’s time 
little more than a money- voting and law-assenting machine 
and a general talking-shop, possessing hardly anyinfluence, 
and no control whatever, over the administration and policy 
of the Government, The degradation became complete 
under William 11. 

The Emperor interfered not only in matters of State, 
but in minor matters as well, as the follo'wing anecdote, told 
by a prominent German architect, will show : Drawings for 
a new church in Berlin were submitted to the Emperor for 
assent or correction. The Emperor, intending to make a 
marginal remark with regard to tbo cross on the top of the 
steeple, put a letter for reference above the cross, and drew 
a straight lino from the letter down to the cross. Then he 
changed his mind, and crossed the letter vigorously through. 
When the' architect received back bis plans ho studied 
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carefully the Emperor’s corrections, but mistook the crossed- 
through letter for a star. Knowing better than to ask 
questions, he built the church, and put a big star on a huge 
iron, pole high above the top of the cross, Tlife strange 
excrescence was in existence a few years ago, and may still 
be visible. For similar reasons many monuments and 
public buildings in Berlin and other parts of Germany are 
of astonishing ugliness. 

Blind obedience became the watchword in official circles 
throughout the Empire, and oven in professorial appoint- 
ments by the nominally-.independent universities and in 
judicial decisions by nominally independent judges a desire 
to please the Emperor, a desiro to please even the most 
unreasonable Imperial wishes, bccamo painfully apparent. 
As the Emperor, apart from the pouers already cited, could 
influence those whom ho wished to influence by bestouing 
titles and decorations, and by social preferment, abject 
flattery became rife in his surroundings and throughout 
the empire. Examples of such flattery on the part of the 
highest dignitaries of the empire were fitly described in 
Germany under the name of “Byzantinism.” 

The domestic policy of the Emperor was an unfortunate 
one. His anti-Polish policy infuriated the Poles. The lack 
of toleration winch became characteristic of German home 
policy drove the liberal elements of Germany into the 
ranks of the Social Democratic Party, w Inch came to include 
numerous manufacturers, merchants, bankers, professional 
men, etc. During the reign of William II. Social Democracy 
became by far the strongest party in tho empire. The 
following figures show the numbers jof Social Democratic 
votes polled at the various general elections : 


1887 . 

1888 . 
1890 . 
1693 . 
1898 . 
1903 . 
1907 . 
1912 . 


Totkl of Bodail Demomtlo Psreentaso of Sodil 
Totes petM. Totoi. Democr»tlo ToUs. 

7.640.000 763,100 lOll pet cent. 

' (Accession of William H.) 

7,228,600 1,427,300 19 74 

7.674.000 1,786,700 23 30 

p67.700 2,107,078 27-18 

,MW,586 . 3,010.771 31-71 

11,262,800 3,269,000 2 8 94 

12,206.808 4,260,329 34 82 
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It iras only natural that Social Democracy greTT by 
leaps and bounds, trebling its votes in twenty years. The 
Emperor began his reign as the “ Arbeiter-^iser,” called 
on international congress for the ben^t ©rthe workers, and 
received their deputations. Then turned round and pro- 
claimed, “For me every Social Democrat is synonymous 
with enemy of the nation and of the Fatherland.” lastly, 
he had a Bill brought before the Beiehsfag, upon his per- 
sonal 'initiative, making incitement to strikes a felony 
punishable witb penal servitude, from three to five years. 
If anything was calculated to shake the confidence of the 
German workers in their Kaiser and to increase Social 
Democracy it was the Emperor’s untimely, impulsive, and 
ill*advised meddling and the “ Penal Servitude Bill.” 

. As the Emperor had not succeeded in increasing Ger- 
many’s territories by the arts and stratagems of diplomacy, 
he turned towards his armed forces and immensely strength- 
ened them. A comparison bf Germany’s armed strength 
in 1888, the year of the Emperor’s accession, and its strength 
in 1914 is therefore interesting : , 

Peace STitEvora or tub Gebua't Aiunr 
188S . . 491,720 men 84,091 horses 

1914 .... 800,646 „ 160,092 „ 

The great increase of the peaco army was small if com- 
pared with the increase in its war strength. 

The following was the strength of the German Navy at 
the beginning of tbo Emperor’s reign and in 1914 : 

1833 . . 189,136 tons '182,470 borso-power 15,573 men 
1914 . . 1,041,010 .1,832,840 •„ „ 79,357 „ 

Tho Emperor was uniformly unsuccessful in his ^foreign 
policy and in his domestic policy. Being rather a soldier 
than a diplomat,'' and being aware that tho greatness of 
Germany uas won on tho field of battle, William II natur- 
ally turned in his political disappointments towards tho 
ultima ratio regia. Whei^ his campaign against^ the Social 
4 
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Democrats had^ailed, bo addrc<(scd tlio officers of tho Bcrbn 
garrison, and admonished them to stand by him and to 
shoot tho malcontents in case ho commanded them to do 
so, as the Prussian soldiers shot tho Berlin revolutionaries 
in 1848 Again, ovhen his attempts at seizing tho Pluhp- 
pmea and his pro Krugor campaign had failed, ho turned 
towards his fleet On^ho 9th of October 1899 tho Boers 


issued their ultimatum , nine days later, on tho 18th of 
October, tho Emperor made tho celebrated speech in 
Hamburg contammg tho winged words, “ Bitter not ist 
uns erne starko Deutsche Flottc ” Gorman colonial aspira 
tions in Africa had been foiled by Bntish diplomacy, and 
the speech mentioned was tho starting point of tho violent 
anti Bntish agitation in Germany which culminated in 
the pasamg of a Bill authorising tho construction of a 
fleet, intended, according to its preamble, to be bo strong 
as to be able to encounter successfully tlio most powerful 
enemy on the seas 

While tlie Gorman Emperor was showering tho' most 
assiduous attentions npon England and America, as well 
as upon France and Russia, and while peace was in his 
mouth, a huge fleet was being built with tho greatest pos 
Bible dispatch and Lis army >va3 increased with tho utmost 
rapidity 


Tho German Emperor possessed that abnormal versa- 
.if of mind wbch is sometimes dcsenbed 

™ a 1 erent name First ho sat at Bismarck’s feet as 
tas adminng disciple Then he dismissed his great master 
m hout heremony, and completely changed tho Bismarckian 
fore go and domestie pobey^of Germany Ifirst he gave 

un^thlV' Tirst he took 

r f a ' working men and then he throw them 

Gerointi ^ nnti-colonial, and gave away the best 

^™an ee onie. in enehange for the rock of Hehgoland 

children to say 0^0^“" “ o^tn^tr 
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At the end of'tliis chapter I woto, when it appeared aa 
an article in the Fortnighthf Review in November 1902 : 

“ In view of the Emperor’s rapid and alarmingly fre- 
quent changes of mood, and the equally rapid and kaleido- 
scopic changes of his policy, in view of tho bitterness wliich 
must have been engender^ in his mind by tho failure of 
his attempts at territorial aggrandisement and domestic 
legislation, and in view of tho nearly absolute control which 
the German Emperor exercises, perhaps not de jure, but 
certainly dt facto, over tho foreign policy of Germany and 
over her army and navy, it appears not unlikely that 
^Yilliam Ef. may some day act against some * friendly * 
Power with tho same startling rapidity with wliich his groat 
anwstor, Frederick tho Great, acted against Austria, when 
ho flung his armies into Silesia without any warning and 
^vithout any cause. 

■‘It has been said that Great Britain has nothing to 
fear from Germany, because of tho family tics vhich con- 
nect tho Emperor uith the British dynasty. Those who 
beliovo that sentimental considerations of a purely personal 
Idnd will bo allowed to stand in tho way of the Emperor’s 
policy can hardly bo acquainted wth tho diplomatic stops 
which William II. took against Great Britain when ho 
dispatched his telegram to Air. Kruger. They should also 
remember that tho German Emperor placed himself un- 
reservedly on tho side of tho Turks in tho Grtcco-Turkish 
War, notwithstanding tho fact that his own sister was tho 
wife of the heir to tho Greek throne. 

“In view of the character of the German Emperor, his 
well-kno^vn ambitions and his enormous power, it would 
seem that those nations at tho cost of which Germany 
cxuild.qa'isihJ:^ iDcmasalirx temtfu:^ shrmld. e.v.fui Im. watfih.- 
ful, ond should ever be prepared against sudden surprises. 
Tliey would do well to study tho pan-Gcrmnn manifestoes, 
which, though they are of course disavowed and discredited 
in official circles, give certainly some indication of Ger- 
many’s political aspirations. Wo find in them recommenda- 
tions for tho * alliance or absorption ’ of * Germanic ’ 
Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark, for the incorporation 
of the western half of Austria-Hungary, creating a Ger- 
man Empire stretching across Europe from tho Baltic down 
to Trieste, and for the acquisition of colonies in a temperate 
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zone m Asia Minor, Soi»th Brazil, Argentina, South Africa, 
or ‘ wherever else opportunity should offer ’ How many 
of these projects ^vlll bo accomplished within tho Emperor’s 
hfetime ? 

“ The theory has often been advanced that tho time of 
the personal pohey of kings and emperors is gone, never to 
return Tho future may disprove that theory, and may 
prove the German Emperor a political factor of the greatest 
magnitude, and of unexpected influence upon tho history 
of Europe and of tho world ” 

My forecast camo true twelve years after it had been 
made Wilham II was not a ruler of men, but merely a 
vam, conceited, many-sided, and incapable croivned amateur, 
who in a busy and strenuous life achieved nothing except 
the rum of hia country, of hia dynasty , of Uia aUuje,and of the 
minor sovereigns of Germany 



CHAPTER IV 


THE rORErON rOLIOY OP PBTJSSO-GER3IANT ‘ 

Gerjiant, as known to tbo older generation, was a country 
peopled •adth pbUosopbers, poets, composers, slow and 
sleepy officials, and backward peasants ; it was an astho- 
tical, sentimental, day-dreaming land. Tbo Germany of 
1014 was matter-of-fact, hard-bcadod, calculating, cunning, 
buaincs3-bko, totally devoid of sentiraentaUty and oven of 
sentiment, and very up-fo*dato. But modem Germany 
and old Germany v cro two different countries. Now Ger- 
many was an enlarged Prussia. Old Germany continued 
to vegetate and to dream dreams undcr^ tbo name and 
under the banner of Austria. It should not bo forgotten 
that those Germans who used to bo considered typical 
representatives of Germany, such as Gootbo, Schiller, 
Lessing, Wieland, Jean Paul, Sclilegcl, "OhLand, Lenau, 
Hegel, Fichte, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, belonged to 
old Gennany and were non-Prussians. 

Five hundred years ago the country whero tbo foundation 
of Prussia was laid was a wilderness infested with robber- 
knights. With fire and sword tho HohenzoUems reduced 
the rebellious knights and the independent cities of Bran- 
denburg-Prussia to obedience, and created an absolutely 
centrabsed State ruled by the/ BW'ord. It remained military 
in character, partly because tho population was composed 
of lawless and reckless adventurers and criminals from 
everywhere, partly because tho State was ever threatened 
by the neighbouring Slavs and by tho armies of then power- 
ful Poland. Thus, up to a comparatively recent time , , 

‘ From the FortmgMy Rtxttw, December 1906. 
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Bavagcry and arbitrary rule pnsvailcd in Prussia. In ICCO 
London had 600,000 inhabitants, Paris Imd 400,000 in- 
habitants, Amsterdam had 300,000 inhabitants, whilst 
Borhn was a viUago of 10,000 inliabitants. Up to a very 
recent time Prussia was a sominbarbarous State. 

Prussia, like Romo, was founded by a bond of needy 
and warlike adventurers. Both States wore artificial crea- 
tionB, both could maintain themselves only by force of 
arms and extend their frontiers only by wars of aggression, 
and the character of both States may bo read in the records 
of tlieir early liistory. By the force of events and by the 
•will of her masterful rulera Prussia grew up. For centuries 
she was a nation in arms. This may bo scon from 
the following figures, which more clearly illustrate *tho 
history of Prussia than would a lengthy account: 


Sqnftf* 

ol 

PraMik. 


Knnbrrot rmestage 
iBhiblUnU eo]4irnla8t*ad> o(Boldl«if 
«{ PrasOi IW Ainr doriss to Fopa* 
PcMoTlffl*. UUsa. 


1C88 

. 110,000 

1,600,000 

38,000 

2-6 

1740 

. 131,000 

2,250,000 

80,000 

3‘6 

1780 

. 109,000 

5.600,000 

105,000 

3-6 

1865 

. 276.600 

18.800,000 

210,000 

M 

1867 

. 317,600 

23.000,000 

200,000 

11 

1914 (GeimAny] 

. 641,000 

07,000.000 

800,640 

1'2 


Between 1688 and 19l4 the population of Great Britain 
has gro^vn fivefold. During the samo period the territory 
ruled by the HohenzoUcrns has grown fivefold in size and 
its population has increased no less than forty-fold. In 
1688 Great Britain bad five times more inhabitants than 
had Prussia, but in 19U Germany had 60 per cent, more 
inhabitants than Great Britain. These few figures prove 
how successful had been the policy of the Hohenzollerns, 
^ m view 0 their success it is only natural that modern 
er^ny c o^ly follow^ Prussia’s political methods and 
tractions. The foregoing table shows also that the mar- 
ve ous rapi ity •with which Pnisso-Germany grew -was due 
to the strength of her army. MacUvomh, the poHcy of 
qrce, o po cy of the mailed fist, -was always Prussia’s 
^oure po cy , it had been exceedingly effective, andTt 
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had, therefore, not unnaturally, become Pruaso-Gormany’s 
policy as well. 

In tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the httle 
State of Prussia used to maintain a much larger army 
than Austria, Franco, and other great, densely populated, 
and wealthy States. Her army was, as a rule, exceedingly 
well drilled and absolutely ready for war, and by her 
army and by her not over-scrupulous diplomacy Pnissia 
fiucccoded in aggrandising herself at tho cost of her neigh- 
bours. 

Up to the death of King Frederick William I. Prussia’s 
diplomacy vas simple, crude, and clumsy, though energetic. 
Frederick William’s successor, Frederick tho Great, opened 
a new era in Prussia’s foreign polioy, for that monarch gave 
to the diplomacy of his countrj' a now character,* Tho main 
principle of Frederick the Great’s foreign policy was to act 
with startling rapidity against an unprepared and unsus- 
pecting opponent. In his Exposedu Oonverncment Pnissien, 
dts Prineip€3 eur Icsquels il rottle, atcc gvelqucs Rifltxxons 
Poliixquts, which was written ‘either in 1775 or 1770, ho 
advised Ids successor as follows ; ** Constant attention must 
be paid to ^ding, os far as possible, one’s plans and am- 
bitions. . . . Secrecy is an indispensable virtno in politics 
as well as in tho art of ^or,” 

During tho year before ho came to tho throne, Frederick 
tho Great wrote his celebrated book, tho Anti-Mackxavelt 
in order to confnto JlachiavcUi’s Prince, a book which, 
according to Frederick’s preface, was one of the most 
monstrous and most poisonous compositions which had 
ever been penned. Frederick dedicated tho Anii-Machiavei 
to bis brother sovereigns. At tho end of chapter vi. Frede- 
rick emphatically proclaimed, “ Ijet Casar Borgia be tho 
ideal of Machiavel’s admirers, my ideal is Slarcus Aurelius,” 

The ,An<i-3fac7itavef, which Avas* published in 1740, tho 
year in which Frederick ascended the throne, seemed to be 

* A very full occount of tho policy of Frederick tho Groab and of Bi»- 
marckmllbe found inmy book TheI^oUhdattim9ofOer7nanv,Joha Murray, 
London. 
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a political pronunciamento of the highest importance and 
the political programme of the King, and very likely it 
■was meant to appear as such in the eyes of the world and to 
impress foreign rulers with Frederick’s love of peace How- 
ever, m- December of the very year during which the Antt 
Machiavel had appeared and had proclaimed that Frederick 
meant to be a prmce of peace, the King, under the shallowest 
of pretexts and without a declaration of war, invaded 
Silesia and wrested it from Austria, “ because,” as he 
frankly confessed m lus Memoirs, “ that act brought prestige, 
and added strength, to Prussia ” 

Marcus Aurehus was Frederick’s ideal only m his Antt 
Machuivel In one of his testaments Frederick the Great 
showed himself an admirer and disciple of Machiavel, for 
wo read m that document “ A war is a good war when it 
IS undertaken for mcreasmg the prestige of the State, for 
mamtammg its security, for assisting one’s aUies, or for 
frustratmg the ambitious plans of a monarch who is hent 
on conquests which may be harmful to one’s interests ” 
In other words, every advantageous war is a good war 
in 1741 Sweden declared war against Russia Frederick 

■R a bat hia asaurances were unavailing, and 

Oetru 1 Berlin, warned to 

wUh3>T ^“8 conanmed 

Ts lonTaat” "‘’"•'i ““t I^oep the peace 

?e Znt 1 ™ Frederiek'a settled policy 

Tbispolicy 

SealTta / “r “°'™« ^'^8 ^y Frederick the 
ivritlenfor th^"'^”/ * Prumen, which was 

P.T. cT trfpf t “"T™ “ “ 

another in order t^mve ° 

offers ” ^ ccasion for a coup when opportunity 

UB mttte w 

towards her Extern neilton'r*il°S?V'“t‘“’“' 
Iltstotre de ™urerpa“wfr^' ^ Frederick the Great’s 
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“ Of all neighbours of Prussia the Russian Empire is the 
most dangerous, both by its power and its geographical 
position, and those who will role Prussia after me should 
cultivate the friendship of those barbarians, because’ they 
are able to ruin Prussia altogether through the immense 
number of their mounted troops, whilst one cannot repay 
them for the damage which they may do because of the 
poverty of that part of Russia which is nearest to Prussia 
and through which one has to pass in order to get into the 
Ukraine.” 

. Russia was dangerous to Prussia, and she possessed 
nothing worth the taking. A war with Russia, even if 
victorious, was therefore bound to be very unprofitable. 
Hence it was in Prussia’s interest to make Russia harmless 
either by peaceful means or by involving her in wars with 
other countries. ’ 

The easiest way to neutralise a powerful country and a 
possible future enemy seemed to the King an alliance with 
that very State. Therefore we read in his Expoai dv, 
Qouvememeni Pruasten : % 

“ One of the first political principles b to endeavour W 
become an ally of that one of one’s neighbours who may 
become most dangerous to one’s State. For that reason we 
have an alliance with Russia, and thus wo have our back 
free ns long as the alliance lasts.” 

In another part of hb writings Frederick advbed his suc- 
cessors : “ Before enga^g in a war to the south or west of 
the kingdom every Prussian prince should secure at any 
cost the neutrality of Russia if he be unable to obtain her 
active support.” 

According to Frederick’s advice, alliances were to be 
formed by Prussia, not so much for the defence of Prussia’s 
possessions as for their extension. Alliances were to bo 
considered as engagements which were to serve rather for 
Prussia’s benefit than for the mutual advantage of the allies, 
and were to be instruments which were to servo more for 
aggrandbement than for preservation and for defence. 

Frederick’s views as to the sanctity of a ruler’s obhgations 
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undeT a treaty of alliance are easeedingly interesting. As 
the views of Frederick the Great and of Bismarck wit^ 
regard to a nation’s duties under a treaty of alliance coin- 
cided, and as these views considerably differ from the 
IMglifih conception as to the sanctity of treaty bonds, it is 
worth while quoting Frederick’s views as to the binding force 
of treaties which he expressed in his Memoirs as follows : 

“ If the ruler is obh^ed to sacrifice his own person for the 
welfare of his subjects, he is all the more obliged to sacrifice 
engagements the continuation of which would be harmful to 
his country. Examples of broken treaties are' frequent. . . . 

“ It is clear to me that a private person must scrupulously 
keep his word even if he has given it rashly. If he fails to do 
so, the law will ho set into motion, and after all only an 
individual suffers. But to what tribunal can a sovereign 
appeal if another ruler breaks his engagements ? The word 
,of a private man mvolves but an individual ; that of a 
sovereign involves, and may mean misery for, whole nations. 
Therefore the problem may be summed up thus : Is it better 
that a nation should perish or that a sovereign should break 
bis treaty ? Who would be so imbecile as to hesitate bow 
to decide 1 ” 

The foregoing explanation reminds of Bismarck’s cynical 
remark recorded by Busch : “ What are alliances ? Alli- 
ances are when one has to.” 

' On the Gth of December 1772 Frederick the Great ■wrote 
to Voltaire, “The world is governed only by skill and 
trickery,” and one is amazed at the rIHR and trickery 
with wluch, during many years of laborious, most intricate, 
and unceasing diplomatic negotiations, Frederick II. en- 
deavoured to involve Russia and Austria, his strongest 
nci^bours, in war with one another. Sometimes Poland 
was the object which was to servo Frederick’s policy, some- 
times Turkey. In countless letters Frederick never tired 
pointing' out that Russia’s advance meant a frightful danger 
to Austria, On the 3rd of September 1770 Frederick met 
Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian Prime Minister, at Neustadt, 
and impressed upon him that “Austria can on no account 
aUow Russia to cross the Danube lam aware that, if 
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the Russians cross the Danul)e, you ould bo unable pas- 
sively to look on. . Could you not persuade France to 
make a declaration to yon that, if you were to break with 
Russia and to make war against her if the Russians should 
cross the Danube, Franco would send 100,000 men to help 
you ? You would confide the nows to me and I would 
make use of it.” 

In these attempts to commit Austria against Russia 
we have the model which served Bismarck in 1866. At 
the time of the Austro-P^sian War Napoleon III. en- 
deavoured as an offset to Prussia’s conquests to obtain some 
territorial compensation for Franco on the left border of 
the Rhine. Bismarck, unwilling to let it come to a rupture 
between Prussia and France at that awkward moment when 
hostilities had not yet ceased, proposed to Napoleon that 
he should take Belgium, as he, Bismarck, had frequently 
advised the Emperor in former years. Napoleon fell into 
Bismarck’s trap, and Benedetti handed at Bismarck’s 
request a draft agreement to Bismarck which was to be 
placed before the King of Prussia. As soon as Benedetti 
had given to Bismarck that compn^mising document, it was 
sent to Russia to be shown to the Tsar, and Bismarck 
explained to Benedetti that the delay in deciding upon it 
was caused by the hesitation of the King of Prussia. By 
this trick Bismarck succeeded in convincing the Tsar that 
France was a disturber of the peace, and in securing Russia’s 
support in the subsequent war against France. 

Frederick’s sMll and trickery was not confined to his 
oinfiftasiqy .aW.finpxtf» ho .'vw junnqy Jih* JiBgddvuicfl 

The division of Poland was IVederick’s work, but he knew ‘ 
how to put the odium of that transaction on the shoulders 
of Russia, who, apparently, took the initiative. Austria 
had intended to keep aloof from the partition of Poland, and 
a short-sighted Prussian statesman would have endeavoured 
to take advantage of Austria’s disinclination to participate 
in that shameful transaction in order to secure a larger 
'portion of Polish territory for Prussia. However, Frederick 
looked farther ahead.^ He wished to induce Austria to assist 
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in the spoliation of Poland. On the 16th of February 1772 
Frederick wrote to Solma : “ If Austria gets no part of 
Poland all the hatred of the Poles wiU be turned against us. 
They would then regard the Austrians as their sole pro- 
tectors, and the latter would gain so much prestige and 
influence with them that they would have thousands of 
opportunities for intrigues of all kinds in that country.’* 
In these words we find the reasons which caused Frederick 
to work upon Austria for yeaij^s until ho at last succeeded 
in persuadmg her against her will that it would bo in her 
own interest if she took part in tho division of Poland. By 
giving Austria a part of Poland Frederick mado his own 
share of the plunder smaller but more secure. At the same 
time he weakened Austria by furnishing her with a dis- 
aSected province and a cause of friction with Russia, for 
those parts of Poland which fell to Austria were coveted by 
the Russians. Tho partition of Poland bound tho three 
confederates in that crime to one another. Thus Frederick 
succeeded in creating a situation which allowed Prussia to 
aggrandise herself easily at tho cost of the minor German 
States and of France. 


Bismarck’s political successes were founded on, and made 
possible by, the partition of Poland which had mado Rnssia 
Prussia’s traditional friend and oUy. Ho imitated Frede- 
rick s policy when, in 1878, at the Congress of Berlin, ho 
estranged Italy and Prance by securing for Prance Tunis, 
upon which Italy had the strongest claim, and when ho 
estranged Russia and Austria-Hungary by giving Bosnia 
and Herzegovma to Austria, whUe Russia returned from the 
Congress empty-handed. Owing to this arrangement, Aus- 
tna and R^sia and Prance and Italy were set against one 
another. For them own safety Austria and Italy had to 
seek Germany’s support. Thus the Triple Alliance was 
made a necessity. 

Frederick the Great had said in his Exposi : “ Ail fL-oS 
acgmsitions are a burden to the State. A vUlage on the 

“ Pt^ipaUty two hundred and 
fifty mdes away.” Bearing i„ riind tho wisdom of Frede- 
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rick’s maxim, Bismarck refused^ to embark in risky but 
dazzling adventures which appealed to the imagination, and 
which were suggested to him by the representatives of \oId 
Germany, South German professors, and cosmopolitan 
philanthropists vho, fifty years ago, agitated in favour of 
making Germany a sea Bower. Not heeding their recom- 
mendations, Bismarck kept in mind “ the village on the 
frontier.” Believing that he ought first4;o settle the business 
nearest at hand, he intended, before embarking on the sea, 
to make Prussia the strongest Power on the Continent of 
Europe. Nor was Bismarck ivilling to follow the policy 
‘ recommended to him by the German Liberals, who, guided 
by the declamation and the rhetoric fireworks of Irir. Cobden, 
'Mr. Bright, and other distinguished Englishmen, pieached 
disarmament, the weakening of the executive^of government, 
the establishment of a universal brotherhood among nations 
in a universal commonwealth of commerce and the universal 
freedom of trade. Believing that the Millennium Vas not 
yet at band, Bismarck refused to bo gmded by the some- 
what ha^ sentiments of unpractical, though large-hearted, 
enthusiasts, -and resolved to rely on the old Prussian 
political traditions and methods, which he summed up in the 
words “ Blood and iron.” He meant to raise Prussia to 
further greatness not by a sentimental policy of drift, but 
by vigorous action and by the sword. 

Immediately on coming into power Bismarck doubled 
the Prussian Army, and, bearing in mind Frederick’s advice 
to ally Prussia with her most dangerous neighbour, her 
future antagonist, ho induced Austria in 1864 to enter, in 
alliance with Prussia, upon a common campaign against' 
Depmark, who was deprived of Schleswig-Holstein with the 
harbour of Kiel, and of more than l,000,OOCf inhabitants. 
Thus Bismarck brought Prussia, back to her traditional 
policy of conquest and reopened the war-era in Europe. 
Two years later, after having secured Napoleon III.’s 
benevolent neutrality in return for vague promises that 
^France should have Belgium, Bismarck attacked Austria, 
Prussia’s ally In the Danish campaign of 1864, being 
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determined to humble Austria and to seeure for Prussia 
the- leadership of the German States 
Having secured Russia’s support, Bismarck turned 
against Prance, ivho, by her benevolent attitude towards 
Prussia during the Austro Prussian War, had as'^isted 
materially m Prussia’s aggrandisement, exactly as Aiistna 
had done in 1864 Through Bismarck’s skilful manage- 
ment of the Spanish question — the alteration in the text 
of the Ems telegram was merely a minor incident — ^war 
broke out between Prance and Prussia m 1870, and after 
a victorious campaign, m which the South German States 
had to join, the German Empire was erected on the rums 
of France The South Gorman States became amalga- 
mated with Prussia Thus Prussia became almost synony 
mous with the German Empire The King of Pru‘*3uv 
became the monarch of Germany, which, as WilhaA I 
somewhat contemptuously, though very truly, said, was 
merely “an enlarged Prussia ” 

Having raised Prussia to greatness, Bismarck, hkc 
Frederick the Great, endeavoured to weaken his most 
powerful neighbour, Russia, who, at the'^utbreak of the 
Franco-German War, had announced that sho would assist 
Germany if another Power should assist Prance Thus 
Russia had kept Austria. Italy, and Denmark at bay, who 
were wdhng to help Pmnee, and had enabled Prussia to 
ueieat Prance and to raise herself to further greatness 
Encouraged, incited, and almost pushed by Bismarck, Russia 
nado open Turkey in 1877 This w utterly cnpplcd 
her strength, nnd, thanks to Bismnrck’s manipulation at the 
1 ’ dopnved of tho frmts of liir 

tnde^p7 expected Germany rrould, m grati- 

\\ >> rT services, assist in securing for her 
and Iiful established Germany’s greatness 

FurcL brr"i Continent of 

eoid reueen“n l-X ercating lUs- 

Um limi l?? >‘o thought that 

ontm , n™'’ '7 "> Expansion m other 

eonlinenl, III, „„t 
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world policy. Already in 1876 Bismarck Iiad contemplated 
acquiring a large part of South Africa vrith the help of 
the Boers. According to the very rehable Poschinger, 
Santa Lucia Bay was to be acquired by Germany, and 
German merchants were found ready to build a railway 
from that harbour to Pretoria, and to run a line of ships 
to Santa Lucia Bay, whereto, by specially cheap fares, 
a great stream of German emigrants was to be directed. 
Thus a German South Africa was to be founded. The 
sum of 100,000,000 marks (£5,000,000) was thought to be 
sufficient for financing that enterprise, and (Serman busi- 
ness men were willing to find that sum, provided 6 per 
cent, interest on that sum was given them by the State 
^during ten years. At that time Germany was financially 
exhausted through a violent "Stock Exchange cnsis, and 
Free Trade had crippled her rdanufacturing industries. 
Therefore this project had to be abandoned for lack of 
funds. In 1884 Bismarck made another and more deter- 
mined attempt at acquiring Santa Lucia Bay, but this 
second attempt miscarried through the incapacity of his 
^ son, to whom the negotiations had been entrusted. 

Since the time when Prussia and Germany were given 
Parliaments, Prusso-German policy was no longer exclu- 
sively shaped by the ruler and his trusted minister, but 
/it was influenced to some considerable extent by ‘the will 
and by,the wishes of the people. Consequently, if we wish 
to understand the foreign pohey of Germany, we must not 
only consider the attitude of the actual political leaders 
and the influence of those pohtical traditions 'which have 
become the leading political axioms of State, but also the 
views of the very influential German professors. 

The German university professors have played a very 
important'^ait m the foreign ^licy of Germany.- There 
were twenty-three universities in^ermany, in which* more 
than four thousand professors taught more ffiah' eighty 
thouSnd students." These four thousand university pro- 
fessors not o'nly formed the minds of the professional men 
and of the future high and low officials, and thus influenced 
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cultarcd public opinion in tho making, but they nlso wrote 
much for tho newspapers Tho mcus of tho German pro- 
fessors earned very great weight with tho public, end thus 
they profoundly influenced not onlj tho cultured circles but 
tho whole nation 


None of tho Gorman university professors has exercised 
a greater influence upon tho shaping and tho development 
of Germany's foreign policy than Professor \ on Trcitsclike, 
tho histonan, who, during about thirty jears, enjoje<I tho 
greatest authority in tho lecture room and with tlio Prc«3 
in matters pohtical No German profe«‘<or of his time had 
a greater weight and a moro lasting influence with tho 
German patriots Therefore wo must take note of his 
leading views and of tho pohtical doctrines which ho 
inculcated 


Trcitscbko gazed ahead towards tho time when lus 
dreain of a Greater Germany, who^o dominions would ex- 
tend heyond tho seas, would bo realised ; when Germany 
would be able to enter upon » worla-cmbmcmg policy, 
when, niter having noqiiired tlio Imrboure ol Ilollend end 
bmlt on enormous fleet, slio would bo able to measure her 
strength uatli that ot the Anglo-Sixon countries Tho 
^im of tho Pan-Germans to tho possession of tho uliolo 
Ithino was not of recent origm It was based on TrcitscliXo’s 
claim which ho formubted m his book, PohuK, os follows . 


‘n » stepmotherly 

uossesses the ’^'^nivcd her duo and 

thrSn.?.! Bhmo in Us entirety . It .s a rcsouioo of 

come into the ^ ^"'***' valuahlo part has 

task for Germ ^I'wngcrs, and it is on indispensable 

A uumlv oZ? the months of tlbt river 

cause Holland is unnecessary, bo- 

but an economm 8^^^^ into an independent nation, 
are too modest if wZf mdisponsahlo IVo 

HoUand into mir cntranco of 

is onr daily bread hnr^ ‘s as necessary for us ns 

nounce tS most P™' 

formulate " demands which a nation can 
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In vicTT of Germany’s dearth of haboiirs the nciiuisition 
of the Netherlands vas considered the first step towards 
entering upon a world-embra cing policy_and acquiring a 
predominant posiflon'not onl3’ in Europe but in the world 
acfosi,{ha*dcean.~ It was clear to Trcitscliko that Germany 
’ could acquire such a position onlj* after EngLand^had been 
crushed and after tho rule of tho sea had been wrested 
from her. Then, and then only, would Germany find a free 
field for her energj’ in every quarter of tho world. This 
was his view, and ho explained the nature of tho future 
relations between Germany and this country with his usual 
candour at every occasion. Tho policy which ho recom- 
mended towards England, and his opinion of her, may bo* 
seen from the following clinractcristio extract from Ids'' 
paper. Die TUrkei vnd die GrosamdcJUc, published on tho 
20th of June 1870 : 

“ WTiatevcr ono may think of British liberty, England of 
to-day fs no doubt a Power for action in tho society of 
nations, but her power is clearly an anachronism. It was 
created in tho olden time when tho world’s wars were 
decided by naval battles and by hired mercenaries, and 
when it was considered good pob’ej’ to rob well-situated 
fortresses and naval ports without any regard to their 
ownership and history. In this century of national States 
and of armed nations a cosmopolitan trading Powxr such 
as England can no longer maintain itself for any length of 
time. Tho day will como and must corao when Gibraltar 
will belong to tho Spaniards, Malta to tho Italians, Heligo- 
land to the Germans, and the Mediterranean to tho nations 
who live on tho Mediterranean. . . . Eogland is to-day tho 
shameless representativo of barbarism in International Law s 
Hers is tho blame, if naval w\r8 still bear the character 
of privileged piracy.” 

Treitschko detested England, wishe'd to see her crushed, 
and hoped to sco a huge German World Empire arise on 
' tho ruins of Anglo-Saxondom. Decades would have to 
pass by until Germany would bo strong enough to destroy 
tho Anglo-Saxons. Meanwhile tho most pressing need of 
Germany seemed to Treitschko tho acquisition of largo 
6 
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colonics situated in a temperate zone 'wheroto a stream of 
German emigrants might bo directed In Deutsche Kdmpfe 
xre read 


“In the South of Africa circumstances aro decidedly 
favounng us Enghsh colonial policy, which has been suc- 
cessful eTerywhere else, has not bad a lucky hand at the 
Capo of Good Hope Tho civih<ation which exists there 
IS Teutonic, is Dutch Tho pohey of England in South 
Africa, which -vacillates between weakness and brutahty, 
has created a deadly and uncxtinguishablo hatred against 
her among the Dutch Boers If our Empire has tho 
courage to follow an independent colonial pohey with 
determination, a colhsion of our interests and those of 
England is unavoidable It was natural and logical that 
the new Great Power of Central Europe had to settle affairs 
with all Great Powers We havo settled our accounts with 
Austria Hungary, with France, and with Russia Tho last 
settlement, the settlement with England, ^vlll probably bo 
tho lengthiest and the most diflScult on© *’ 


Having taken note of the world^mbracing pohtical 
measures which Treitschke advocated, lot us now consider 
the leadmg maxims of bis pohtical philosophy Treitschko 
lectured not only on history but on pohey as weU The 
pohtical theones which ho taught were of very great im- 
portance in developmg the pohtical mind and the pohtical* 
conscience of modem Germany It would lead too far 
to describe Treitsclike’s system of pohey It must suffice to 
say that hia system is an elaboration of the pohtical teach- 
ings of JLachiavelh and the glondcation of the pohtical 
methods which havo been adopted with such marveUous 
success by Frederick tho Great and by Bismarck Wo 
read in tho begmnmg of his book PohhL 

he Blory of Machiavelh that 

hL fifd the State on a soUd fouidation. and that he 
centB wh ^ the moral pre- 

been the Li Z 

M P^wer conception that “ The State 

Power, that it la not a moral agent, but merely power. 
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Treitscliko logically arrived at tho following conclusion , 
■regarding' the sacredncsa of treaties; “Every State re- 
serves to itself the right of judging as to the extent of its 
treaty oTsligations.” 

If we bear in mind Treitschke’s teaching, can wo wonder 
that Treitschko’s pupils gave such a peculiar interpretation 
to the treaties signed by Germany ? ' Seeing in tho State 
not a moral representative of the nation, but merely power 
personified, Treitschke was the most determined opponent 
to international arbitration, for we read in his book Politih : 

“ The institution of international and permanent courts 
of arbitration is incompatible with the very nature of tho 
State. Only in a question of secondary or tertiary import- 
ance would it he possible to obey the ruling of such a 
court. For vital questions there exists no impartial foreign 
power, and to the end of history arms will give the final 
decision. Herein lies tho sacredness of war.” 

Treitschke died in 1890, but his work survived him. 
The seed which ho had soTvm broadcast in countless lectures, 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper articles boro fruit. Thus 
be helped in opening an era of umvemal political ^nscrupu- 
lousness in Germany and in' creating a mighty popular 
movement towards expansion oversea, with the object of 
destroying the power of Anglo-Saxondom. 

Bismarck’s successors continued Bismarck’s policy, and < 
had to improve upon it. Though Bismarck ostensibly \va8 
Russia’s friend, he had strengthened ^Turkey against Russia 
by providing her with arms, ,with money, with railways, 
and vdth officers. Bismarck’s successors continued that 
policy and extended it towards England as well. In Egypt 
/and in China Germany’s agents intrigued against Great 
Britain. The South African War would never have broken 
out had Germany not deluded the Boers into the belief that, 
as the German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs de- 
clared to England in writing, “ the independence of the 
^&ansvaal Republic is a German interest,” and had she not 
lavishly supplied the Boors with arms and ammunition. 

Germany unceasingly tried to create an effective counter- 
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poise against Great Britain Bismarck encouraged Anglo 
Russian differences in Asia tind set Franco and England 
against one anotlier over Egypt Ho encouraged Russia and 
France in their anti-British attitude, and his successors 
continued Bismarck’s policy Germany’s Venezuela policy 
aimed at setting the United States against England When 
the United States took umbrage at the Anglo German 
Venezuela expedition and Great Britain wished to with- 
draw, Germany insisted that it should bo carried through, 
argmng that some show oi energy on the part of the strongest 
naval and of the strongest mihtary Power would cause 
the Umted States to climb down and teach them to he 
modest for at least thirty yearn Happily Bntish diplo- 
macy did not stumble into the trap, and saw the point of 
the argument, which was similar to that of Frederick the 
Great when he told the Austrians that they could not 
allow the Russians to cross the Danube, and that they 
should oppose their crossing m alhance with France 
Some years ago the movement towards the tmification 
of the Bntish Empire began to take shape Canada offered 
preferential fiscal treatment to the Mother Country Other 
colomes were inoliaed to follow hlr Chamberlain cordially 
responded to the advances made, and began to work for a 
British Imperial Fiscal Umon Treitschke and his followers 
had frequently declared that the British Empire was an 
empire only m name, that it would gradually fall to pieces, 
that the United States would have a similar fate Germany 
resolved to kill the movement towards Imperial Unification, 
and declared commercial war against Canada As the 
penalismg of Canada’s exports failed to have the desired 
effect, further measures were threatened On the 29th 
of Jnne 1903 Lord Lansdowne made the foUowmg extra 
ordinary statement m the House of Lords 

The position between Germany and Canada with which 
we were threatened is not one which His Majesty’s Govern 
ment could regard as other than 'a senous position It is 
not merely that we found that Canada was liable to bo 
made to suffer m consequence of the preferential treatment 
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\vluch the Canadian Government had accorded to ns, hut 
it was actuaUy adumbrated in an ofBcial document that if 
other colonies acted in the same manner as Canada, the 
result might be that we.^he Mother Country, would find 
ourselves deprived of mosWavoured-nation treatment.” 

Not satisfied with crippling British industries and trade, 
Germany tried to oppose the political unification of the k 
E mpire by threats. 
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THE WAR lUCniNB OF PRUSSO-QERMANY — ITS CREATION 
A2TB ITS DESTRUCTION * 


All the great empires which the world has seen, with 
perhaps one sohtary exception, that of the Chinese Empire, 
have become great by force , and all the great empires 
which have dechned, or which have disappeared from the 
world’s stage, have been diminished or destroyed by force 
Diplomacy is fond of euphemisms, and diplomats lihe to 
speaL. of gradual expansion by allowing free play to the 
national forces and to the forces of Nature They speak 
of creating protectorates, of mappmg out spheres of interest, 
etc ,'when they are m reality bent on the aggrandfsement 
of the nation by force Hence it comes that countries are 


^rmanently and forcibly taken from their rightful owners 
by what diplomats are pleased to call temporary occupation, 
hy peaceful penetration, by lease, by loan, etc vHowever, 
notwithstanding all these conventional enphemisms and 
^plomatic fictions, and notwithstandmg the fact that the 
orei^ pohey of all countries is always ostensibly gmded 
by the noblest motives, such as justice and humamty, the 
^ remams that hitherto aU pobey has been based on force 
m territories which are possessed by modem States are 
held by right of conquest— that is, by that right which 
sprmgs from the possession of superior force 

cleverest diplomat will prove unsuccessful unless 

Napoleon I. 

Talleyrand, Mettermch. PUmereton, Brsmarot, etc , con 
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sisted largely, i£ not prindpally, in the superior material 
force which these men were able to wield. Owing to the 
fact that their diplomacy was bached by sufficient force, 
they 'rt'ere exceedingly successful in 'their policy. The 
fact that foreign policy is based upon force was nowhere 
more clearly understood than in Prussia. 

For two hundred and fifty years, since the time of the 
Great Elector, Prussia has been always proportionately by 
far the strongest military power in Europe. At the death 
of Frederick William I., Prussia, which then had only about 

3.000. 000 inhabitants, had a standing army of 80,000 
soldiers ; at the death of Frederick the Great, Prossia had 
6,600,000 inhabitants and an army of no less than 195,000 
soldiers. Modem Germany had in IDH a population of 

67.000. 000 inhab itants and a standing army of 801,000 men, 
BuT iF the'pEO^rtion of Soldiers to the total population 
had, in 1914, been as great as it was at the time of FVederick 
WilliamTI. or Frederick the Great, she would have had 
before the Great War a standing force of more than 2,000,000 
men. 

Germany was a nation in arms. Ihrery able>bodied_man 
had to serve in the army,' and the number of men enrolled 
yearVy year amounted to about 360,000. The annybn a 
war looting was'roade up of a number of these levies, and 
it could be made greater or smaller at will by calling out a 
greater or lesser number of such yearly levies which were 
called Reserves, Landwehr, Landsturm. The number of 
men yearly enrolled had of late greatly increased, in accord- 
ifliwr witth lAhrjiiui’casw iir «Mu'pem.‘Weai'taigtil'\n.*iAlirtaTciy; 

The Prusso-German Army has gone through TOrying 
vicissitudes. Under Frederick the Great it proved itself 
to be the first atmy in^Europe. Twenty years after Frede- 
rick’s death, it ’was found to he quite worthless against 
Napoleon I., and it fell to pieces at Jena and Auerstadt. 
After the fatal year 1806, the Prussian Army was rapidly 
reorganised and reformed by Schamhorst and bis able 
co-workers, and later on it was again reorganised and 
remodelled by Boon and Moltke. It is worth while to 
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inquire 'why BVedeiick the Great’s incomparable army bo 
rapidly decayed after his death, and how the rotten arnjy 
of 1806 was rapidly and thoroughly reformed. 

The army with which Frederick the Great had successfully 
fought the united forces of nearly the whole Continent 
during the Seven Years’ War was organised upon an utterly 
had, wrong, and unhealthy basis. Only noblemen could 
become officers, advancement went by length of service, 
obedience was absolute and blind, restricting all initiative 
among officers as well as among the rank and file. Detailed 
regulations made thinking unnecessary, and had to be 
carried out to the letter without question. The whole 
mihtary organisation of Prussia was absolutely centralised 
in Frederick the Great, who attended to its smallest details. 

If a foreigner wished to witness a parade, he had to appeal 
to the King. But what the army lacked in a practical 
common-sense organisation, in individuality, and in initia- 
tive, which qualities alone can make an army a healthy 
living organism, was amply made up for by the King’s 
immense personal capacity. He ruled the army with a* 
hand of iron, and knew how to manage it, notwithstanding 
its fundamental unsoundness. He inspected his troops very 
frequently, his sharp eyes saw everything, and every officer 
who did not come up to the King’s expectations was im- 
mediately dismissed. He knew the capacity of every 
officer, foresaw all and prepared all. Hie detailed regula- 
tions were to the point, his magazines were well filled, all 
was ready for war, and his army remained up to his death < ' 
by far the first in Europe. Yet, but twenty years after his 
death, it was easily smashed by Napoleon I. at Jena and 
Auerstadt. 'When the great King was dead the faulty 
system^ remained, and no personality arose either to fill Hs 
place in that perverted ^tem or to reform it root and 
branch. With the death of IVederick the Great the huge 
Prussian Army became a body without a soul, imposing to 
look upon by reason of its size, but deficient in every other 
qualification. Therefore it was predestined to fall. 

Lacking the necessary understanding and energy, his. 
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two successors, Frederick Wiliiam H. and Frederick William 
m., were contented to administer the army according to 
Frederickian tradition, in the spirit of precedent. They 
would have considered it a crime to introduce any reform s, 
-into the army, and blasphemy to doubt its proved ex- 
cellence. The warnings and entreaties 'of sagacious patriots 
to modernise the army fell on deaf ears. ‘The whole interest 
of Frederick William m, with regard to m^tary matters 
was concentrated upon parades and drills, the buttons and 
laces of uniforms, the shape of shakos and helmets, and 
sifoilar futilities, in which, as Napoleon remarlid, he was 
a-gr^ter’es^r^T than any army tailor. 

Only after Prussia’s terrible defeat, and the loss of half 
her territory in 1806, did the King and his advisers wake 
up and be^ to inquire seriously into the state of the army. 
Progressive military men, among them the future geld- 
Wiirshal„Gaei§enau, the intellectual leader of Blucher’s 
army and his Chief of Staff, attributed the collapse of the 
army largely to the neglect of preparations for war in time 
of peace, to its occupation mth futile drill exercises cal* 
culated only for show on the parade-ground, to the neglect 
of warlike manceuvres and of target-shooting, to the in- 
feriority of the Prussian arms as compared with the arma- 
ment of the French in guns and rifles, to the slavish copying 
of various institutions existing in foreign armies, which were 
quite unsuitable to the needs of Prussia, to the hlind'conceit 
of officers and of the nation in the invincibility of the army, 
and to the incapacity of generals who were automatically 

partly become imbecile with old age. . 

A commission for the reorganisation of the army was 
called, which did not consist of fossilised generals, or of 
civilians unacquainted with war and with the military 
needs of the nation, but of a select few of the ablest young 
officers who had proved their value in the field, and who 
wore sure neither to bo doctrinaires nor to be unduly bound 
by tradition and text-books. This commission consisted of 
two major-generals, four lieutenant-colonels, and one major. 
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It did not dazzle the nation with an imposing array of titles, 
but it was destined to accomplish great things, for among 
its members were men like Schandiorst, Gneisenau, Grol 
yn ann, and Boyen The members of this commission'were 
young men Schamhorst, the oldest commissioner, was 
fifty two years old , Grolmann, the youngest, was only 
twenty mne years old Their recommendations were thor 
ough and to the point Soldiermg was to be taken seriously 
by the officers The army was to lose its character of a 
Society mstitution, it was to be democratised, and was to 
be managed on busmeas pnneiples Among the recom 
mendations of the committee the following were the most 
important i 


“Advancement shall take place, without regard to the 
years of service, solely by merit In case it is found neces- 
sary the youngest general is to command all others Age 
or length of service is to have no inflluence upon appomt 
ments Tew generals are to be made in peace, and brigades 
are to be largely commanded by stafi officers in war, so 
that those who prove themselves the worthiest on active 
service may be advanced to generalship In peace a claim 
to officer’s position can only rest upon mibtary knowledge 
and education, and m war upon conspicuous bravery, 
activity, and circumspection Therefore all mdividuals in 
the whole nation who possess these qualifications have a 
claim to the highest command 

In giving only to tho nobility those privileges, all 
talent and ability in the other classes of the nation was lost 
to the army, and tho nobihty did not consider itself under 
the obhgation to take soldienng seriously, ahd acquire mili- 
tary knowledge, as good birth and a long life were bound 
to advance well bom individuals to the most exalted nub 
tary commands, without cither merit or exertion on their 
part 


This 18 the reason why our officers were so behindhand 
in imowledgo and education as compared with men of other 
pro cesions m Prussia Tor these reasons the army had 
bMomo a State within the State, instead of being the umon 
of all moral and physical forces of the nation Advancement 
y years of seryico bad killed all ambition and emulation 
among officers, for a good robus* '•institution alone granted 
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'all tbat could be desired. True merit and talent proved 
in free competition among officers waa lost to the State, 
and the deserved advancement of military genius became 
impossible.” 

. I 

Besides, the commission insisted on the decentralisation 
of the administrative machinery of the army. Each corps 
Tvas to be made independent, bnt was to be fidly responsible, 
and everything required for mobilisation, arms, stores, 
horses, commissariat, etc., was to be' kept at the head- 
quarters of each corps or division in order to facilitate rapid 
and smoorii mobilisation in case of war. The endless train 
of baggage, which had so greatly hampered the movements 
of the Prussian Army when opposed to the mobile troops 
of Napoleon, was to be dimintshed, now arms were to be 
introduced, up-to-date tactic were to take the place of 
obsolete barrack-square dnlls, and the soldier was to be 
treated better in peace time in order to make soldiering 
more attractive. 

Largely owing to the measures taken upon these recom- 
mendations, without overmuch regard to the obstinate 
resistance of the tradition-bound generals of the old school, 
Prussia, which Napoleon behoved crippled for over, was 
able seven years later to meet the Erencb Army in the field 
with conspicuous success. 

Since the time of Napoleon I. the art and science of war 
had made enormous progress. A new ora opened with the 
advent of the prince of military scientists, the ** Schlach- 
tendenker,” Moltke, who elevated the art of war to the 
level of an exact science. Let na see what Moltke did. 

Frederick the Great and Napoleon I. used to make 
elaborate preparations for war, but their*preparations were 
clumsy and superficial if compared with the minute study 
and the detailed preparations for war made by Moltke. 
As Napoleon concentrated the fire of hundreds of guns on 
that point of the enemy’s porition which to him was of 
the greatest importance and battered it in, even so Moltke 
concentrated the organised intelligence of hundreds of the 
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best brains m his army on the one point -which to >iiTn -n-as 
the most valuable one Moltke’s chief aim was to surprise 
the enemy by the unparalleled celerity of the mobihsation 
of his army, to fall upon him while he was still unprepared, 
and to smash him before an attack was expected With 
this end m view ho re created the Prussian General Staff, 
and made it the active brain of the army 
Moltke like most great commanders did not lay down 
his prmciples for the conduct of war in the shape of a book 
He evidently did not behevo m taking the world and pos- 
sible enemies of his country into bis confidence We must 
therefore look to his campaigns and to the official accounts 
of hm wars for his gindmg principles In the introduction 
to the history of the Franco German War, edited by the 
histoncal department Of the General Staff over wbch 
Moltke presided, occurs the celebrated passage 

of the General Staff is to 
th« peace in the most minute way plans for 

‘'’® ‘tansport of troops, 44 a tow 
nso ' possible eventualities to which war may give 

far'io'^cont'Jle^^ ffto “ost mnlti- 

mihtarv have t *°il'* Political geographical, as well as 
“ ““'f JJsstakes in the 
KoSin tho wl, '■ortUy ever bo made 

TOnte oLn ?' “ J^P^’SO ^ tioso arrange- 

assuminc the tmnn ^ beforehand, and — 

Ecmco pronerlv wady for ^va^ and the transport 

wh™rhaTOco”Sp&^ 

raav bo Rwtn e ” minute way 

every mihtoman poMcssrf^tt 

which tolfl Itim ^ ii ^ or prmted instructions 

enrt^nf rn^sH ’t'*' f “ foe 

of enrolment, Ina coniploto oSrte 4aT 

person in peace wonlil 1 „, f , ™ ■ “oasured to his 

eommandonhrXtnt tto o " T 
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instructions ^vSiiat to do in tho case of war. Tho confidential 
particular instructions regarding tho final disposition and 
direction of troops, transport, etc., towards tbo frontier, 
were also in tho possession of each commander, contained 
in scaled envelopes, which were only to be opened on tho 
receipt of tho order to mobilise. The military stores wore 
placed where they were wanted in ease of WTir, in order to 
avoid loss of time and congestion of railways in forwarding 
them. A special department of tho General Staff, con- 
sisting of about twenty officers, studied tho means of trans- 
port, tho capacities' of tlio railways, and tho number of 
trucks and engines required for tho conveyance of carfi 
'Unit, and drew up a cpmpleto programme for tho dispatch 
of tho countless trains required in case of war, upon w'hich 
programme the confidential sealed instructions were founded. 
Consequently tho transport of a million men or more, mth 
their horses, guns, -Btorcs, and baggage, to any frontier 
could take placo smoothly and rapidly without a hitch, 
Tho arrival of each corps at tho point where it would ho 
required was^ calculable, so to say, to tho minnto, and 
every now and then tho whole enormous arrongoment of 
timo-tablcs had to be recast in order to allow for the con- 
veyance of additional troops or stores, or' for tho uso of an 
additional pieco of railway recently completed. Further- 
more, tho detailed plans for any and every campaign in 
which Prussia could possibly bo involved w ero always kept 
ready in time of peace, and were frequently changed and 
brought up to date. For instance, Moltko’s first plan of 
cdmqaiqp in ease of a war avith Franco was dated 1857., 
and his final dispositions, which were exactly carried out 
in 1870, wero made in winter, 1868. 

However, not only wero tho resources of Germany studied" 
“in the most minute way ” by Moltko and his staff, but 
also those of all possible enemies. As a matter of fact, he 
knew more about tho strength and armaments of tho 
French Army, tho -time required for its mobilisation, tho 
' configuration of the French frontier provinces, tho cajneity 
of the French railways for transport, etc., than did any 
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man in the French War Office In other -words, Moltke 
crea-ted an organisation -which, by means of most minute 
studies and the painstaking collection and comparison of 
countless exact data, made war no longer the risky vague 
encounter -with hostile- elements of uncertain strength, at 
an uncertain time, and m an uncertain and unkno-wn 
country, as it had formerly been, but made war an en- 
counter with certainties, and with clearly defined calculable 
chances 

How well Germany was prepared for the war of 1870-71 
may be seen from the fact that we read in the Denkwur- 
dtgletUn of the then Prussian Minister of War, Count 
Roon 

" Roon has frequently said that the two weeks following 
the memorable night of the mobilisation have perhaps been 
the idlest and the freest from care during his career As a 
matter of fact, the mobihsation machine worked with such 
exemplary exactitude, and so completely -without fnction, 
that Roon aftd the War OfSce had not to reply to one 
inquiry of the commandmg generals or of other com- 
manders This was tile case though the order for mobihsa- 
tion was given -without any previous warnmg, and though 
many commanding generals and Staff officers were on their 
Burner hohday, and a good number of them were even 
abroad ” 


Napoleon HI was vaguely aware of the numencal 
i^enonty of his army, as compared with the troops of 
rmany. Consequently his idea had been to act with the 
hghtnmg rapidity and energy of his great ancestor, to 
throw hmself upon the south of Germany before Germany 
was rea y, carry the Southern States with him, and then 
march against Prussia, strengthened hy the accession of 
“"‘“'Sonts The plan was well con- 
ceived, and might havo succeeded if Napoleon HI had 
fin 1 P ’ guessed, how long it would take France 
oarefTTs “■'■1 'f he had pre- 

in fb ^^1 Ju^pcaco time for such a rapid stroke 
m the complete manner of the Prussian Generalstab But 
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in viow of the preparedness of Prussia, and of 3?raiice*8 
uapreparedness, this plan of campaign collapsed. The 
Prussian (Jeneralstab knew better than Napoleon HI. 
what Prance was able to do. In Moltke’s memoir of 1868 
we find the time necessary for the mobilisation of the Prench 
Army correctly given. While France wanted three weeks 
to complete the mohilisation of her army, Germany took 
only eleven days. Consequently Napoleon’s brilliant plan 
of campaign, 'which looked as fine on paper as did his army, 
miscarried, for the well-schooled and perfectly-equipped 
Gferman army corps fell into their places with mathematical 
precision, and with incredible rapidity crossed the frontier, 
in overwhelming numbers long before the Prench were ready 
for their contemplated dash into the south of Genhany. 

Germany’s victory over Franco was loss due to superior 
strategy or to superior tactics than to her great superiority 
in methodic preparatory o^anisation. The victory of 
1870-71 was a triumph of German organisation, and If we 
ftudy the history of the collapse of the French Army in 
1870 in detail, and tr^ to deduce the principal causes of 
the success of the German Army, we arrive at the conclusion 
that highly-organised foresight, fore-study, and* foip-cal- 
culation, represented by the Prussian Generalstab, led the 
Germans to victory, and that the absence of these qualities 
caused the defeat of the French. 

The Prussian Generalstab did not only directly prepare 
for war in the manner already described, but it also prepared 
indirectly for war by studying strategy and the innovations 
introduced into the tactics of other nations, studymg new 
arms and eqiupments, investigating everything and adopting 
what was useful, educating officers in regular courses under 
iloltko’s personal supervision, surveying the country, etc. 
In short, the Generalstab served as the intellectual centre 
of the army, as the clearing-house of most valuable in- 
formation. It was the hipest supervising, inspecting, 
inventing, and organising authority. It was an organism 
which enabled Moltke to hold all the threads of the army 
in his hand, and make it obey the slightest pressure. 

^ ' 
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Ruled by the Gcncralsiab, the Gcnnan Army was no 
longer a clomsy and soulless military macluno as it had 
been m I80G, but bccamo a bvmg, scnsitivo, and mtelbgent 
organism In order to i>erpctuato his uork, lloltko im 
planted firmly his spirit of thoroughness and his strategical 
ideas mto the Gencralatab, being its chief during tlurty one 
years Jloltko not only served as an example to his officers, 
and created a school of independent military thmkers m 
Germany, but hia principles of minuto comprehensive 
mquiry and of careful foresight were also applied to com- 
merce and industry , they helped in makmg Germany 
surprismgly successful m tho more peaceful arts 
The efficiency of tho Prus«o German Army depended upon 
Its direction WiUiam I left it to Jloltkc William 11 
meant to direct tho army m person Court favourites took 
the place of experienced soldiers As his own Chancellor 
the Emperor destroyed tho life work of Bismarck, and as 
hi8 oivn Commander m Chief and Chief of the General Staff 
he destroyed the life work of iloltko Germany requested 
the Allies for an armistice because her army had become 
completely demoralised, and demanded peace proctically at 
any price 1 The Vomsche Zcxiung stated on the 7th of 
November 1918, m an article signed by “ an officer at tho 
front ” , 


The (^rman corps of officers has been brought up m 
^ obedience, and, as long as the E^iser does 
proclaim an urgent desire to abdicate, 
TnoTT ^ con^ary must not be expressed, and so 
TlTf officers stand behind tho 

^mUv ft r? ^ tfao officers, and 

h^lnnw^t. A officers, ore not the army Our army 

ffir thXdtA f ° ^ ^>een absurd 

tor the leaders to speak in the name of the army 

regular office?? lefTatThe W 
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inants peace. The best parts of it inant peace in honour, 
but men and officer^ will not bo willing to continue the war 
for another day for sake of tlio Kaiser. 

“ Tills army must bo asked its opinion. Hitherto it has 
kept silent, fought and suffered, but much discontent, and 
much just discontent, has accumulated in it, and the leaders, 
who in tho course of years have lost touch with the army, 
must not deceive themselves. In the end these 7,000,000 
or 9,000,000 men in arms aro tho decisive factor for tho 
internal development and tho w'holc future of Gcrmafiy. 
This army most bo heard ; its jast wishes must find satis- 
faction. This they have deserved of us and of Germany. 
If those who have led tho army hitherto arc imablo or 
unwilling, it is tho duty and the*highest responsibility of tho 
now Government to discover the facts through a civilian 
War Secretary — if only in order to secure an orderly de- 
mobilisation. 

“All theso questions arc at least ns important as tho 
question whether the generals and the staffs aro opposed to 
an abdication of the I^iscr. Everj'body vho fof years has 
fought for his country and lus Kaiser,' who in the first years 
of war and in the intoxication of v1ctj)ry vas honoured as 
the highest symbol of tho German people and army, must 
be ertremely reluctant to ndvocato abdication, but at 
bottom ho is moved to it by tho eamo duty and courage 
uhich urged him forward against enemy machine-guns. t 
The individual can go under ; the people must live. Tliis 
applies to the ruler as much as to tho least of his citizens.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE IMPEPIAL GERMAN NAVT AND ITS PLANNED 
OVERSEA OPERATIONS * 


The navy of Imperial Germany was constructed rather for 
military than for naval purposes It was to serve as an 
instrument of conquest which was to he effected by opera- 
tions oversea after the defeat of the English and A men can 
Fleets The true purpose of the German Fleet'was clearly 
expressed m a very interesting pamphlet entitled OperttUonen 
vher Sec, by von Edelsheim, a meiDber of the German 
General Staff, from which I would give the following ex 
tracts 


Moltke declared that landings and operations with 
landed troops were enterprises of subordinate importance , 
but the mihtary commanders of the future will have to count 
the pre^ration for, ana the execution of, wars oversea 
among their most importdnt tasks There is no State m 
the whole world which possesses better forces and greater 
meaM than Germany for the enterprise of war by landmg 
In the first place the excellence and the readiness of our 
^th which large masses of troops 
<»n be mohilued, are not equaUed by any other great Power , 
^ deposes o£ the second largest 

tapid large 

fleet the shipping companiea a BpFendid transport 

of exceeded eTen by that 

■mil navy "which 13 at present taking place 

transport oi our 

ablo^for G^rmAn factors, which are peculiarly favour 

able for Germany’s power, open a large fiSd for our world 

* From the NoiKmaZNcMew AprillgOS 
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policy, and render it possible for -us to mako onr strong 
military forces also useful for the greatness of the Em^o, 
and to conquer by the development of German power over- 
sea the same feared and esteemed position in the world 
which our victories of the last dcccnnia have earned for us 
in Central Europe. 

“ A further stimulus in this direction is to be found in the 


fact that our navy will not be able at once to attain such 
development that it can alone solve all tasks which may 
have to bo solved in an energetic world policy. Therefore 
it is desirable that tbo strength of our army should bo mado 
visible and available oversea to such nations as have so 
far looked 'at Germany as a State by which they carmot 
be reached. Thus we must consider not only landings in 
conjunction with territorial wars, but also operations against 
Statps which we can reach only by sea. , 

“ Operations oversea must not be improvised, because 
there is hope for their success only when the whole compli- 
cated mechanism down to the smallest details has bkn 
prepared in time. '' 

“The possibility of utilising favourable sitnations and 
favourable times for undertal^g operations oversea is one 
of the most important conditions for their success. When 
the landing has been cflected in such a way that the opponent 
has been taken by surprise, even a strong country will hardly 
succeed in concentrating sufficient forces in time wherewith 


to meet the invader. The preparations for landing opao- 
tions must therefore he furthered in time of peace to sneh 
an extent that in time of war we feel sure of havieg the 
advantage of surprising the enemy by our eelezitj- in 
mobilising and transporting our troops. 

“ The aim of our operations must ho kept entirely f-C-cret 
and attempts should bo made to deceive the etimT at least 
with regard to the purpose for which the first prt^rations 
are undertaken. Napoleon’s expedition to and the 

manner in which it was commenced may be wnsidcred still 
to-day as a model. 

“ A landing on the coast of the enemy is only po««fibl'‘ if 
the assaUant has forces superior to these which the defender 
can collect at the dedsive moment in order to prevent a 
? loafmg taken phee, even a virtoriocj 
naval battle 13 taelesa to the defender oaJees be dlT)o=es cf 
anmee sufficiently strong to meet the iarader 
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Therefore it is absolutely necessary that the strength of our 
C German Navy should be developed so far that the security 
of the troops during a possible crossing is certain, and that 
it is able to defeat, or at least to detain, any hostile, fleet 
which the opponent may collect at the moment when the 
landing operation is contemplated. Therefore the way for 
a transport of troops oversea should usually be opened by 
an operation of the fleet, and the fact that a landing becomes 
absolutely impossible if the battle on sea has an unfavourable 
issue for us has to be taken into account. Thus the principle 
may be deduced that all men-oi-war which can be used 
should be used for operations oversea in order to open the. 
way for a fleet of transports. * 

“ For operations oversea a detailed plan of mobilisation 
must be drawn up in exactly the same way as is done for 
operations on land. The troops which are to be mobilised 
must be determined in peace, their transport by railway, 
their harbour of embarkation and the preparation for 
embarkation must be prepared in order to ensure the greatest 
^ssible celerity. As we-have seen in the foregoing, it is, 
before all necessary to proceed with a surprising quickness 
which alone can assure us success. 

If the opponen't disposes of considerable forces a simul-' 
taneoua landing at several spots seems questionable. ... If 
several places of debarkation are chosen, the protection ,of 
these places towards the sea requires many ships of war ; 
the scouting towards the land is made more difficult, and 
he enemy will easier be able to attack in superior numbers f 
the separate-parts of the landing troops. Lastly* the unity 
o command at the beginnii^ of the operations willimeet, 
mth great difficulties, and time and means will be missing, 
to obviate these difficulties. , Therefore it is recommendable, 

• Possible, to select only one spot of debarkation 
the coasr”^ transport fleet as closely as possible to, 

“ talour is naturally beat. Less 
is a closed, protected 
W On the other 

on the US rt coast will find the least resistance . 

the ure^w t <=“ >>e ezeeuted with 

traous wmI * i“ “ ••’‘cbc"'. the first task of the 

troops which are landmg wrU be to take possession of such 
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0. placo, ia order to enable the fleet o£ transports to disembark 
the majority of the troops, horses, and material at that spot. 
The possession of a harbour will greatly accelerate these 
operations and increase the security of the disembarkation 
against a hostile attack from sea and land. If sbeh a coup 
does hot succeed, the landing of the whole expeditionary 
army must immediately take place by boats on the coast 
without loss of time, and all preparations must be made for 
such a possibility. , Every 'transport must have with it a 
sufBcient quantity of material for disembarkation, in order 
to be able to land everything on’ the* open shore. It is 
impossible to land in the face of strong fortifications- or of 
a strong hostile force ; the Russian landing manoeuvres 
which have been made have fully proved that. 

“ The best security for landing by boats is always afforded 
by the surprise. Therefore it is impossible to explore a 
point of landing by ships sent in advance, which n ould only 
show the opponent which the probable point of landing 
would bo, and ho would therefore be enabled to take his 
measures in time. Such proceedings can only bo used in 
order to deceive the enemy. The exploration of the possible 
points of landing must have taken place already before tho 
beginning of the operations. 

“ The well-known naval author Mahan recognises that 
the offensive is characteristic of landing operations. Tho 
history of war teaches how the success of well-executed 
landings, such as those at Aboukir or Capo Breton, 'have 
been partly marred by over-great caution of the landed 
troops, because it was not recognised by the commanders 
that energy and celerity in execution will counterbalance 
all strategical disadvantages to such an operation. Quick 
and energetic operations with closely concentrated forces on 
the line of the smallest resistance are absolutely necessary 
for the success of landing operations. 

“ Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt proves that an army 
may subsist for years, even in a country possessing poor 
resources, when the connection with the home country is 
cut off. Such independence is greatly facilitated in a civil- 
ised, thickly-peopled, and rich country,’ as it will then be 
much easier to get all that is required in the way of food, 
horses, material, etc., from local sources, and even ammuni- 
tion may be manufactured in the enemy’s country. 

“ An expeditionary army-must economise to the greatest 
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extent its forces Bloody victories may act like defeats on 
them Therefore, attacks on fortifications must be avoided 
if they are avoidable The duel thmg is always the surpns 
mg celerity of the operations, and m order to attam the 
mam object aimed at all forces must be used with the 
greatest energy and with an absolute lack of all consideration 
“ At present the view prevails m our mihtary cucles that 
operations oversea m connection with territorial wars’ are 
worthless, and are even harmful, as greater success appears 
likely by usmg those troops on land which might be used 
as an expeditionary force 

Operations against England 
“ A conflict with England must be considered by Germany, 
for a powerful progressive German trade forms for the 
power of England at least as great a danger as the progress 
of Russia towards India In a purely naval war with 
England we could count on success only at the begmnmg 
of operations, but soon England would bo able to bring to 
the field such enormous naval forces that we should be 
limited to the defensive and could hardly count on a for- 
tunate issue of such operations Even li we conclude an 
alliance with Russia we might barm England permanently, 
hut we would not be able to directly threaten that State 
Only an alhance with rranco could menace England, hut 
owing to her geographical position and the great loss of time 
which IS occasioned hy every ox^ration mitiated by allies, 
England would always bo able to bring into the field a 
maritime supenonty even agamst that alhance unless she 
be taken by surpnse 

“ England’s weakness hesm that factor which constitutes 
our strength the army The Enghsh Army corresponds 
neither in quantity nor quahiy with England’s position as 
a Gjreat Power, and does not even correspond "with the size 
of the country, for England feels convmced that the invasion 
of her temtory can 'te prevented by the fleet That con- 
viction xs however, not at all justified for though England 
can coUect immense fleets after some tune, those of hec 
naval forces which are ready for war dunng the very first 
days are not so overwhelmmg Consequently an opponent 
who 18 considerably weaker on the sea, and who concentrates 
his forces and keeps them in a state of readiness, can expect 
a temporary success Therefore, m case a war with England 
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should bo threatening, Germany should endeavour to throw 
part of her army on the English coast, and thus to shift the 
decision- from the sea on to the enemy’s country. As our 
troops are far superior to the EngKsh troops, England’s 
enormous naval power would not have the slightest influence 
upon the final decision. 

“ The army of England consists of the field army, the 
reserve, the militia, the volunteers, and the yeomanry. In 
case of an invasion by surprise, we, need only consider of 
these the field army with its reserve. The militia requires 
so much time for concentration and equipment that only a 
small fraction will be able to assist the field army in the ^t 
and decisive struggle. The volunteers and the yeomanry 
cannot in a short time bring into the field any considerable 
forces useful for war. Besides, we must remember their 
small military value, owing to which they would not bo 
serious opponents to our well-trained troops. The English 
field army consists* nominally of three army corps, each 
composed of three divisions. Of these corps half the third 
is composed of militia. Therefore it has either to be com- 
pleted from the militia and will then come too late for action 
in the first decisive battles, or it will march in its peace 
strength and can then not be much stronger than a divisittn* 
Of the second army coips two divisions and one brigade of 
cavalry are quartered in Ireland, of which at any rate the 
larger part will remain there in order to prevent a rising of 
the Irish, to whom the German invasion would bring the 
liberty they long for. Immediately ready for war are 
therefore only : 

Three divisions of the first army corps, 

About two divisions of the second army corps. 

About one combined division of the third army corps 

' and three brigades of cavalry. ^ 

“ As the mobilised strength of an English division amounts 
in round numbers only to 10,000 men, whilst that of a Ger- 
man division amounts to 16,000 men, four German divisions 
and one cavalry division would already possess a supenority 
over the British field army. However, we are able to ship 
in' the shortest time six infantry divisions, or five infantry 
and one cavalry division, to England. How such an opera- 
tion against England oversea should bo conducted can of 
course not be described in this place. 
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“ If the weather bo fair, the transport from our North 
Sea harbours should bo effected in littlo more tlian thirty 
hours Tlie Enghsh coast offers extensive strctclics which 
are suitablo for landing troops Tbo country contains such 
great resources that tho army of invasion could permanently 
hve on these resources On tho other hand, tho extent of 
the island is so small that the English would never succeed 
in vanqmslung any army of invasion, onco it had been 
victorious It 13 unlikely tliat such a war would bo long 
drawn out, or that considerable reserves would bo required 
The material la largely renewable in tho country itself 
Therefore we may without hesitation mamtam that it will 
ho unnecessary to keep open communications ^vlth our own 
country 

" Tile first object to bo aimed at m invading England 
would bo the English field army , the second would bo 
London However, in all probability both objects would 
be attained simultaneously, as m view of tho sinoll value of 
the volunteers tho whole field army would bo required for 
tbo defence of the fortifications of London It would ob- 
viously be impossible to let the capital fall into tho hands 
of an invader, especially m view of the pressure of public 
opinion But if London is taken by an anny of invasion, 
one or the other naval harbours will aUo have to bo occupied, 
m order to create a base for supplies and for further opera- 
b justified to think will lead to tho conquest 


Operations against the United States 

of North Amenca 

r» W '=0 oondocted m a drUerent manner During 
political fnction mth that State, espociaUy 
irckies f ™“>“orcml causes, has not been 

been s®ettM **"0 anUn have mostly 

has Its limit ^ ^ giving way As this obhgmg attitude 
ul bliTin ' T k"'’ "solves what forSo we can 

Umted StlSf T “ ‘fio attacks of the 

Our fleet will urnh^l tuterests and to impose our will 
the Umted S^tps u defeat tho naval forces of 

and o^lonL dist''®'’'" T dEtnbuted over two oceans 
suppZ that th^?Z°f , to a mistake to 

States -ivith ita imm fore© the United 

btates ivith Its immense resomces into concluding peace. 
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“ In view of the small nnmber of American'merchant-men, 
in view of the small value of\the American colonies which 
are not even pacified, in view of the excellent fortifications 
with which the great American seaports are provided, and 
which cannot he taken except with very heavy losses, and 
in view of the large number of American seaports, all of 
which we cannot blockade at the same time, our fieet has 
no means to force that opponent through successful maritime 
’ operations to conclude a ffeace on our terms. 

" The possibility must be taken into account that the 
fleet of the United States w\U at first not venture into 
battle, but that it will withdraw into fortified harbours, •'in 
order to •wait for a favourable opportunity of achieving 
minor successes- ' Therefore it is clear that naval action 
alone will not be decisive against the Umted States, hut 
that combined action of ziavy and army will be required. 

' Considering the great extent of the united States, the 
conqaest of the country by an'anny of invasion is not 
possible. But there is every reason to believe that vio- 
torious enterprises on the Atlantic coast, and the conquest 
of the most important arteries through which imports and 
exports pass, wu create such an unbearable state of afiairs 
in the whole country that the Government ■will readily offer 
acceptable conditions in order to obtain peace. 

“ If Germany begins preparing a fleet of transports and 
troops for landing purposes at the moment when the battle 
fleet steams out of our harbours, we may conclude that 
bperations on American soil can begin after about four 
weeks, and it'cannot be. doubted that the United States 
■will not be able to oppose to us within that time an army 
equivalent to our own. 

“ At present the regular amiy of the United States 
amounts to 65,000 men, of whom only about 30,000 could 
be disposed of. Of these at least 10,000 are reqiured for 
watchmg the Indian territories and for guarding the fortifica- 
tions on the seacoast. Therefor© only about 20,000 men 
of the -regular army are ready for war. Besides, about 
100,000 nulitia are in existence, of whom the larger part did 
not come up when they were called out during the last war. 

' Lastly, the militia is not efficient ; 'it is partly armed with 
muzzle-loaders, and its training ia^worse than its armament. 

“As a\i operation by surprise against America is im- 
possible, on account of the length of time during which the 
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transports are on the way, the landing can be effected only 
by surpnse Nevertheless, stress must be laid on the fact 
that the rapidity of the invasion will considerably facihtate 
victory against the United States, owing to the absence of 
methodical preparation for mobihsation, owing to the in- 
expenence of the ‘personnel, and owmg to the weakness of 
the regular army 

“ In order to occupy permanently a considerable part of 
the United States and to protect our Imes of operation, so 
as to enable us to fight successfully agamst all forces which 
that country, in the course of time, can oppose to us, con 
Biderable forces would be required Such an operation 
would he greatly hammered by fact that it would require 
a second passage of the transport fleet in order to ship the 
necessary troops that long distance However, it seems 
questionable whether it would be advantageous to occupy 
a great Etreteh of country for a considerable time The 
Amencans will not feel inchned to conclude peace because 
one or two provinces are occupied by an army of invasion, 
but because of the enormous matenal losses which the whole 
country will suffer if the Atlantic harbour towns, m which 
the threids of the whole prosperity of the Umted States 
are concentrated, are tom away from them one after the 
other 


“ Therefore the task of the fleet would be to undertake 
a senes of large landing operations, through which we are 
able to take several of these important and "wealthy towns 
wnthin a brief space of time By interrupting their com- 
mumcations, by destroying all buildings serving the State, 
commerce, and the defence, by taking away all matenal 
for war and transport, and, lastly, by levying heavy con- 
tnbutions, we should be able to mfiict damaue on the 
-Umted States 


Eor such enterpnses a smaller mihta^ force will snfEce 
Nevertheless, the Amencan defence will find it difficult to 
un^rtake a successful enterpnse agamst that kmd of 
warfare ^ough an extremely well-developed railway 
system enables them to concentrate troops withm a short 
time on the different points on the coast, the concentration 
oi the troop and the tune which is lost imtil it is recognised 
which of the many threatened pomts of landing will really 
e utilised wiU, as a role, make it possible for the army of 
invasion to carry out its operation with success under the 
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co-operation of the fleet at the point chosen. The corps 
landed can either take the offensive against gathering hostile 
forces or •withdraw to the transports in order to land at 
another place. ^ 

'*It should be'pointed out that Germany is the only 
Great Power which is able to tackle the United States 
single-handed England could be ■victorious on sea, but 
would not be able to protect Canada, where the Amencans 
could find consolation for their defeats on sea. Of the other 
Great Powers, none possess a fleet of transports required 
for such an operation.” 



CHAPTER VII 


PRUSSO OERAIANY’S ORLD POLICY AND ITS POLlbY 
TOWARDS THE ANGLO SAXON STATES ‘ 


Up to 1870 the nmbitions of tho Germans T\ero for national 
unity and for a leading rolo among tho Continental nations 
When this object had been achieved bj Bismarck’s gemus, 
and when the fabric of tho German Empire had been con- 
Eohdated and strengthened, tho German lionzon was rapidly 
enlarged Though not unmindful of her exposed Con- 
tinental position and of the possibihty of seeing her empire 
expanding east, south, and west, Germany resolved to 
become a great colonial Power 


Many decades back some of tho greatest German thinkers, 
among them O^itschke, Schhemano, Roseber, List, Droysen, 
pointed ont that the problem of disposing of Germany’s 
BU^los population in a tomperato zone was an urgent one, 

lfi° and spoke Germany 

was stiU divided against herself and was pou erless and poor 

Immer! manulacturmg industries, nor foreign 

cSes w “■’‘‘/"Vu”'’ 5'“'“ ‘’■'= “Ptation L- 

colomes was restricted to the Universities, bemg ignored, 

^ople afd Co® “t ao 

^Sitan m TsTT ■" than the 

t&Sr^^ont'l” oLT“,'''n ’“^Se.y by 

Bubseguent sale by anction, m th f 

cons:s:rir^,th:“rr^^^ Gennany’s 
/ 1, tne population of the empire increased 
" the March 1003 
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with wonderful rapidity* The populatiorf^ of Germany 
within her limits of 1914 has risen as follow’s : 


1840 . 
1850 . 
1860 . 
1870 . 
1880 . 
1890 . 
1900 . 
1913 . 


Oezmu popnlation. 

32.800.000 

35.400.000 

37.700.000 

40.800.000 

46.200.000 

40.400.000 , 

66.300.000 
67,000,000 


ATetase Iscreau 

pef anyinm. 

260,000 

230.000 

310.000 

440.000 V 

420.000 

690.000 

850.000 


German emigration, , which accounted for the los^ of 220,000 ^ 
citizens in 1881, had sunk to only, 18,545 in 1912, but this 
shght loss in population was more than counterbalanced 
during jiecent years by a large immigration into Germany i 
from Austria, Russia, and Italy. Professor Schmollez 
estunated that the German population would amount to 
104,000,000 in 19C6, Hiibbe-Sohleiden prophesied that it 
would rise to 160,000,000 in 1980, and Leroy-Beauheu, the 
first Prench authority on these things, had estimated, that 
it 'would be 200,000,000 within a century. (Jermany was 
loth to strengthen foreign nations ivith her emigration, The 
former German colonies did not offer a suflScient outlet for 
the emigration of white men. Consequently the resolution 
had arisen to acquire territoriesin a temperate zone whenever 
an4 wherever possible. 

The rooted conviction that Germany must possess, colonies 
almost at any price, which had emanated from professorial 
circles, gradually pervaded in the end the whole nation 
from the highest to the lowest. 

The German, politicians and bureaucrats, who had , no 
experience in colonial policy, who often lacked sympathy, 
understanding, enterprise, and imagination regarding co- 
lonial matters, and who viewed the turbulent clamour for 
colonies of the professor-led multitude with the hearty 
dislike with which the initiative of the people was frequently 
viewed by ofScial Germany, quickly became the most 
enthusiastic and the most •uncompromising of colonial 
fanatics when William 11. lent his unreserv^ support to 
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the colonial movement and gave it its anti Anglo Saxon 

character 

Astonishment was frequently expressed at tho peculiar 
means by which Germany tried to acquire colonics, but 
those who are well acquamted with tho character of official 
and unofficial Germany could not wonder Modem Ger 
man y owed her greatness to the sword, and her national 
character had nothing m common with tho better known 
character of the Germany of the past 

In old Germany the centre of gravity lay m tho more 
easy gomg south Her character resembled that of Austria 
Modem Germany had been conquered by the East Prussian 
nobihty, the descendants of those hardy kmghts of tho 
Teutomo Order, who had wrested East Prussia from the 
Slavs m countless battles, and converted tho independent 
heathen inhabitants into obedient Christian serfs The 
East Prussian nobility ruled the abongmal inhabitants of 
Prussia with the greatest harshness, and various medissval 
institutions — for example, serfdom — prevailed in Prussia 
even m the eighteenth century Though serfdom in Prussia 
was nommally ahohshed m 1807, its last remnants continued 
to exist until a short time ago Even recently the down 
trodden peasant m East Prussia humbly kissed the hands 
of the pquire and of his children and the hem of his wife’s 4 
garment, and submitted to correction by\the whip East 
Prussia, with her arrogant nobihty and submissive peasantry, 
strongly resembled her neighbour Russia, m which country 
also the nobility and the Government established themselves 
by force In East Prussia, as in Russia, the nobihty Hvas 
wasteful, the estates were encumbered with mortgages, the 
peasantry was ignorant, poor, and hard worked, manu- 
facti^g mdustnes were practically non existent, and the 
only' way to acquire money known to the noblemen was 
by force or by craft, not by mdustry The descendants of 
the valorous Teutomc knights did not introduce industries 
on their estates or up-to-date methods mto agriculture, as 
will he shown m another chapter, but tned to ohtam 
from the Government high protective tangs and other 
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emanated from the Government and those near it, and it 
was assisted by the mtellectual leaders of the nation 
In considermg the opimons expressed by leading Germans 
on German colonial expansion and on Anglo Saxon countries, 
the fact that those opmions were by no means merely the 
private opmions irresponsible “private citizens should 
never be lost sight of The rigorous discipline which 
Imperial Germany enforced on her citizens was doubly 
rigorous in respect of officials and officers, both on active 
service and on the retired list An opmion unfavourable 
to the Government or to a measure taken by the Govern* 
ment, even though privately expressed by an official or 
an officer, would, if repQrted to his superior, brmg on him 
severe “ disciplinary ” punishment, or even dismissal The 
Government could also brmg considerable pressure to bear 
upon the nominally mdependent University professors, who 
thirst after preferment by the State, titles, and decorations 
Consequently, it may be said that the publicly expressed 
opmions of actmg and retired official^ and officers, and of 
the Umversity professors, with regard to German colomal 
policy and Anglo Saxon nations were approved of and 
endorsed by the Government ♦ 

German professors have m the past played a great part 
in German history Professor Luther brought about the 
Reformation The renascence of Prussia after her collapse 
in 1806-1807 was largely due to the patriotic activity of 
the German professors, among whom Professors Arndt, 
Fichte, and Niebuhr were most promment, and the unifica 
tion of the German Empire was the ideal and constant 
thought of the professors long before the advent of Bismarck, 
though they intended to attam it by methods less vigorous 
than those of blood and iron The old national Parbament 
of Frankfort and the German Fleet of 1848 are witnesses to 
their aims Therefore professorial utterances on matters of 
pohey could not be dismissed as bemg only ‘ irresponsible 
professors* talk ” 

German politicians and German colonial enthusiasts 
thought very highly of the value of tropical colonies, but 
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tlio acquisition ol settlement colonics in a temperate zone 
%vas their principal am and ambition, because these Mould 
afford an outlet to the German surplus population. Seeing 
that most habitable and thinly-populated, lands oversea 
were in Anglo-Saxon hands, oiBcial and unolBcial Germany 
had been seriously considering tho question whether it 
would bo possible to wrest suitablo territories from Great 
Britain or America. In making their plans for colonial 
expansion and surveying their chances against tho Anglo- 
Saxon countries, the Germans had como to the conclusion 
that Great Britain was a senile, declining nation, and that 
the United States were a.young and vigorous nation, whose 
political iulurc and nulitary potentialities seemed unlimited 
unless, indeed, their progress was arrested by force. The 
plans of tho colonial enthusiasts, and of oiEcial Germany 
as well, were shaped in accordance with these views. 

Tho official and semi-official publications of Germany 
were of course very careful not to reveal Germany’s iiltiraato 
aims as a world Power, which could only be gauged from tho 
opinions and hopes expressed by persons moving in well- 
informed circles. Those ultimate aims which were in every- 
body’s mouth were expressed wth dobghtful candour in a 
pamphlet, Dfe Abredmung mil England, by 0. Eiscnhart, 
Munich, 1900. In this book it was ebown how Germany 
\rith tho help of her new fleet, first destroys the navy of 
Japan and gains a footing in tho East ; how afterwards* 
while Great Britain is crippling Itussia in Asia for tho 
convenienco of Germany, sho destroys the British Fleet ; 
and, lastly, how tho “dnsolenco” of tho United States is 
punished by their complete defeat, Germany’s victories 
resulting in the acquisition of the best Anglo-Saxon posses- 
sions, including Australia, and in Germany’s paramountcy 
over Anglo-Saxondom the world over. To this writer, as 
to many others, German world policy was synonymous with 
German world supremacy and German domination over tho 
entire globe. Another candid writer, who, however, either 
did not see as far as Mr. Eiscnhart, or who did not care to 
make kno^vn to tho world tho whole of his views, from 
7 
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political considerations, said in his booh, Deutschlartd beim 
Begtnn des Zwanz^gstm Jahrhunderls, Berlin, 1900 

“ We consider a great irar with England m the twentieth 
century as quite inevitable, and must stram every fibre in 
order to be prepared to fight that war smgle handed The 
experience of all time shows that colonial empires aremom 
fragile and less endurmg than contmental empires We do 
not require a fleet agamst France or Russia, let them ev^ 
ravage our coasts in case of a war We require a fleet only 
against England ” 

Tn a similar stram the Kolontale Zeitschrijl wrote on the 
18th of January 1900 

“ The old century saiv a German Europe , the new one 
shall see a German world To attam that consummation 
two'duties are required from the present German generation— 
to keep its own counsel and to create a strong naval force 

Again, on the 28th of March 1900, the same journal 
said 

“ The nmctccnth century was not the German century , 
it was the Prussian century In the history of the world 
the twentieth century will be called the German century. 

In a leading article entitled “ German World Pohoy," the 
Dmlsches WocheiiblaU wrote on the 1st of February 1899 

“ It can hardly bo doubted that at the outbreak of the 
next great ivar Russia will take Constantmople . . It is 
possible that a general war agamst England ivill come before 
the breakdown of the Ottoman Empire If Rnssia 

attracts to herself the Slavonic peoples round the Danube, 
our way via Salonika towards Asia Minor and Suez will he 
lost for all time Our motto should bo With the ^rhole 
Contment agamst England , mth Austria against Russia 
when the time comes ” 

“Teutonicus” wrote m the same journal on the 19th of 
August 1899 . 
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“ Our adversaries in a naval xvar would probably bo our 
Samoa partners (the United States and Great Britain). . , . 
Now, as ever, tbo osistenco of our fleet depends upon the 
goodudll of England. Therefore, it is clear that the North 
Sea will be the theatre of war where our fate will be decided, 
whether we fight for our interest in the China Seas or on the 
eastern coast of America. Consequently, in a future naval 
war, our North Sea fleet and our army of embarkation would 
be mobilised at the moment when the I&iglish Mediterranean 
fleet should effect a suspicions movement.” 

These utterances were more than the bombastic rodo- 
montades of fantastical sensation-mongers, for tbe authors 
of them had palpably"* taken their cue from the no less 
unmistakable though slightly more diplomatically expressed 
utterances of the Emperor, who set the ball rolhng and gave 
to tbe colonial movement its aggressive character by pointing 
out that German colonial ambitions could only be satisfied 
after Germany had secured the supremacy on the ocean — that 
is, at the cost of Anglo-Saxon countries. As far back as tbo 
24th of April 1897 William II. said in Cologne at n banquet: 

“ Neptune with the trident is a symbol for us that wo have 
new tasks to fulfil since the empire has been welded together. 
Everywhere we have to protect German citizens ; every- 
where we have to maintam German honour ; that trident 
must be in onr fist I ” 

On other occasions he coined the winged words : 

“ Om* future lies upon the water.” “ Without tbe consent 
of Germany’s ruler nothing must happen in any part of the 
world.” nlir EatdiRcland lie .as jinwiirfal. .as nlmely 

united, and as authoritative as was the Roman Empire" of 
old, in order that the old Civis Romanus sum be replaced 
by ‘ I am a German citizen ’ I ” * 

On the 18th of October 1899 William H. made a speech 
in which he said ; 

“ We are in bitter need of a strong German navy. ... If 
the increase demanded during the first years of my reign 
had not been continually refused to me in spite of my 
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pressing entreaties and warnings, for which I have even 
experienced derision and ridicnle, how differently should we 
he able to further our flourishing commerce and our interests . 
oversea.” 

It can hardly be doubted that the Emperor’s bitterness 
at his inability to “ further orw interests oversea ” was 
caused by the pohtical situation in South Africa. At the 
time when he was speaking the Boer ultimatum had been 
dispatched only nine da}^, and a strong German fleet, had 
it then existed, might no doubt have been able to further 
“ the German interest in the Transvaal as an independent 
State." On the let of January 1900 the Emperor William 
announced in a speech his determination to possess an 
overwhelmingly strong navy, in the following words : - 

" As my grandfather reorganised the army, so shall I 
reorganise my navy, without flmching and in the same way, 
BO that it will stand on the same level as my army, and that, 
with its help, the German Empire 'shall reach the place 
which it has not yet attained.” 

It may bo objected that these and similar utterances of 
William 11. were the spontaneous and ill-considered private 
opinions o! a private man who happened to be the head of 
the State, not pronundamientos deliberately launched by 
the bead of the Empire ; that they were in fact not sanc- 
tioned by the offidal representatives of German policy, 
and, therefore, devoid of political significance. • People who 
express such views are evidently ignorant of the far-reacliing, 
nay, almost unlimited, political power which wtjs vested in 
the German Emperor under the Imperial Constitution, and 
arc not nvraro that William H. was his own Chancellor. 

Similar views to those pronounced by tbo German Em- 
peror •ttero also uttered by his responsible Ministers. For 
instance, on tbo doy of the disaster at Magersfontein, the 
lltb of December 1899. the then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Prince Bulow, said in the Reichstag in 
support of an immensely increased naval programme : ' 
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“ Tho necessity to etrengthen our fleet arises ont of the 
jjresent state of the world and out of tho circumstances of 
our oversea policy. Only two years ago no one would 
have heen able to foresee in which way things would start 
moving. It is urgent to deflno tho attitude which we have 
to take up in view of what is happening. . . . Wo must create 
a fleet strong enough to exclude attack from any Pow er.” 

Again, a fortnight after tho disaster of Spion Xop, Admiral 
Turpitz, the Secretary of State for tho Imperial Navy, sjwko 
thus : . 

“ We do not know what adversary wo may have to face. 
We must therefore arm ourselves, with a view to meeting 
the most dangerous naval conflict possible.'* 

Prince Bulow said on the 12th of Juno 1000 : 

” It ismeceasary that Germany should bo strong enough 
at sea to maintain German peace, German honour, and 
German prosperity all tho world over.” 

In all these official speeches a distinct hint was convoyed 
as to the probability of a conflict with Great Britain, from 
whom the supremacy at sea was to be wrested,' and the regret 
was guardedly expressed that Germany could not turn the 
British difficulties and disasters in South Africa to account, 
owing to the weakness of her fleet. 

That tho German Emperor^s phrase, ‘^That trident must 
be in our fist,” was not merely a metaphor spontaneously 
horn from banquet-beated enthusiasm, but the deliberate 
statement of a well-considered policy, may be seen from the 
dry, mafter-ot'iact preamhlb to tfie CSennan Navy BilT of 
1900, which said : 

/ 

“ Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a vxir 
against the mightiest naval Povxr would involve risks threaten- 
ing the supremacy of that Power** 

Some years afterwards Mr. Bassenaann, the leader of tho 
liberal Party in the German Reichstag, thought it necessary 
to endorse, on behalf of his party, the official utterances 
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quoted m the foregoing, and said at tho Liberal Patty 
Congress on tho 13th of October 1903 

“ In our attitude towards England we must keep cool, 
and until wo have a strong fleet, it ould bo a mistake to 
let ourselves be drawruinto a hostile pohoy towards her 
Tho development of tho United States of North Amcnca 
•and their desire for expansion is likewise a lesson for us not 
to bo forgetful of our armaments, especially at sea ” 

Bearmg m mind the dependence of German pubhc opinion 
upon the views of tho Emperor and his Government, it need 
hardly bo asserted that tho official and authoritative utter 
ances cited above were carefully weighed and well considered, 
and that official statements such as these were responsible 
for the less veiled, but moro forcible, views expressed lu 
Dxt Ahut^lxnung mtt England, DtutscSiland hexm Begxnn de^ 
ZManaxg^ltn Jahrhunderts, the Kohnrale Zextichnfl, tho 
Deu<sc7ie« Wocktuhlait, and hosts of others, and that the 
violent anti British campaign had httlo or nothing to do 
with German sympathy with the Boers 

Some years before tho War M E Lockroy, a man of great 
ability and of sound judgment, who three tunes had been 
I^Iimster of l\Iarme in France, visited Germany and was 
allowed to inspect the German Fleet and dockyards, even 
to tho smallest details That this permission was granted 
to Germany s “ hereditary enemy ” seems astonishing, 
unless IV e bear in mind that tho numerous advances to 
Franco made by the Emperor William II and his Govern 
ment aimed less at ensurmg tho peace of Europe, or at 
breaking up the aUiance with Russia, than at securmg the 
assistance of tho French Fleet for the overthrow of Great 
Bntam That view was repeatedly expressed m Die. Grem 
Men, by far the most mfioential pohtical weekly m Germany, 
which very frequently spoke with the authority of the Gcr 
man orei^ Office In view of tho close relations existing 
between that journal and the German Foreign Office, the 
views expressed m it are of latceptional weight and mtercst, 
and tliey wiU consequently be occasionally cited hereafter 
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On Iho Btli of October 1899 an article appeared in’ Die 
Grcnzhoten, wbicb said : 

“All differences between Prance and Germany benefit 
only the nearly all-powerful enemy of tho world. As long 
as tho French keep ono cyo fixed on Alsace-Lorraine, it is 
no good that they occasionallj’ look at England with tho other 
eye. Only when tho German Fleet has a strengtli commen- 
surate with her sea interests will the French seek our friend- 
ship instead of being humiliated by their hereditary enemy.” 

hi. Lockroy, who might have becomo an important factor 
in favour of a Franco-Gcrman alliance, in tho. event of his 
returning subsequently to tbo Cabinet, seems not to have 
been left in the dark about Germany’s ambitions by his official 
German hosts, for in liis LtUrea nir la Narine Allemande, 
which appeared in 1 90 1 , ho summed up his impressions about 
tho purpose of tho German A’avy in tho foUoning nay : 

“ Germany vdll bo a grea^ naval power in spito of bor 
geographical position and history. Her claim to rulo-the 
waves ^vill bring on a war with Great Britain earlier or later. 
That war will bo ono of the most terrible conflict's of tho 
twentieth century. What its result will bo no ono can 
foretell, but so much is sure, that Germany does everything 
that human forethought and tho patience and energy of a 
nation can suggest.” 

His words confinn the existence of tho wish of German 
diplomacy to form an nnti-Britbh allianco ^rith Franco, a 
wish which was hinted at in 1899 in Die Gremhoten and in 
many other inspired journals. This wish dictated also the 
.numerous personal advances roado by William n. to in- 
dividual TVenebtnen and tho advances made by Gorman 
diplomacy. 

Tho views of tho most distiDgiiishcd and most respected 
German professors with regard to Germany’s poh’cy of 
colonial expansion at Anglo-Saxon cost coincided with 
those expressed in Die Abre<Anunff mil England and similar 
publications. They breathed tho fiercest hatred against 
Anglo-Saxon countries, especially against Great Britain, 
the more immediate object of Germany’s attention. 
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Count Du Moulin-Eclcart, professor of history at Munich, 
wrote in his book ETtgliscke PolUik und die Mdchte : 


“ Our present relations with England are similar to our 
former relations with Austria. To Jjoth nations we are 
related by ‘race, by both we have been hampered in our 
progress, and by both we have been deceived times •without 
number. Time 'will show whether co-operation with Eng- 
land is possible. If it be impossible, a war will become 
necessary, and then : Hail thee, Germany 1 May the 
genius of a Bismarck grant ua then a second Koniggratz 1 ” 

The late Professor SehmoUer, a. most prominent lecturer 
on political economy at the Berlin University, a member 
of the Prussian Privy Council and of the Prussian Upper 
Chamber, gave a lecture in Berlin, Strasbourg, and Hanover, 
which was largely circulated in print, in which he said : 


11 }^ States, arrogant, reckless, cold-blooded daring 

bulhes (Gewaltmenscben), men who possess the morals of a 
captam of pirates, as Professor Brentano called them so 
]ustly the othw day, push themselves more and more forward 
and into the Government. ... We must not forget that it 
IS m the freest States, England and North America, where 
the tendencies of conquest. Imperial schemes, and hatred 
apmst new economic competitors are growing up amongst 
e masses. The leaders of these agitations are great 
speralatorB, who have the morals of a pirate, and who are 

^the same time party leaders ajid ffinisters of State 

qhte. tho PhiUppines by the United 

fendeLv PoUtieal and eeonWoal basis. Their 

”ew great conflicts, 
oiir 7 . 011,7 • forgotten how England tried to wreck 

fco” conquering 

TW b ,7' she was ii I8V0. 

sneciilatorfi d lo these pirates and 

State Tlifiv bi Rhodes, act liio poison within their 
aAtoera^ ministers and the 

coS^inv or ni “ bankrupt 

f“r iSfeo and respect 

justice. Legitimate busmeas cannot maintainitsolf. rad 
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all classes of society arc exploited and ill-used by a small 
circle of capitalistic magnates, stock-jobbers, and specu- 
lators. . . . We mean to extend our trade and industries far 
enough to enable us to live and sustain a growing population. 
Wo mean to defend our colonies, and, if possible, to acquire 
somewhere agricultural colonics. Wo mean to prevent 
extravagant mercantilism everywhere, and to prevent the 
division of the earth among the three world powers, which 
would exclude all other countries and destroy their trade. 
In order to attain this modest aim we require to-day so badly 
a-largo fleet. The German Empire must become the centre 
of a coahtion of States, chiefly in order to be able to hold 
the halanco in the death-struggle between Russia and 
England, but that is only possible if we possess a stronger 
fleet than that of to-day. . . . We must wish that at any 
price a German country, peopled by twenty to thirty million 
Germans, should grow up in Southern Brazil. Without the 
possibility of energetic proceedings on the part of Gennany 
our future 'over there is threatened. . , . We do not mean 
to press for an economic alliance with Holland, but if the 
Butch are wise, if they do not want to lose their colonies 
some day, as Spain did, they will hasten to seek our allianco.” 

» Another distinguished professor of political economy, 
Professor Br. von Schafilo, wrote in the A/wneftener Allgi- 
meine Zeilung on the 4th of February 1898 ; ' 

“ The progress of our sea commerce has become soimmense 
that Germany must be prepared for anything on the part of 
her rivals. Let us not deceive ourselves. The English, if 
they can summon up the necessary courage, will try at the 
first opportunity to give the deathblow to our commerce 
oversea and to our export industries. The Transvaal 
quarrel has made evident what wo have to expect. Cecil 
Rhodes, Chamberlain, and tbeir accomplices are, in this 
respect, only types of the thought and intentions of present- 
day England towards new Germany. Great Britain will 
move heaven and hell against the sea commerce of the new 
German Empire as soon as she can.” * 

Another eminent scientist, the professor of political 
economy. Von Schulze-Gaevemitz, wrote in the Nation, 
the 6th of March 1898 : 
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“ In order to strengtlien tho sensible .and peaceable 
elements m England, and to confin^ commeraal envy Tvitlun 
harmless bounds, -we require the defence of a fleet . 
The Bntish Cape to Cairo idea is opposed to French and 
German mterests, but German vital interests would be 
affected by British control of the still undivided portion of 
the world, especially of jphma and of Turkey ’ 

Then, referrmg to the rapid colonial expansion of Great 
Britain durmg the last decade, he significantly added 
But should m future the day of liqmdation arrive, Ger- 
many must have the power to participate m it ” 

Professor Slommsen, probably the greatest historian of 
modern times, wrote, regardmg England, m tho North 
American Review for February 1900 ' 

“ The repetition of Jameson’s Raid by tho English 
Government (I won’t say the English nation), dictated by 
bankmg and mining speculations, is the revelation of your 
moral and political corruption ” 

The former Under Secretary of State, professor of poh 
tical economy Von Mayr Strasbourg, wrote m the MUn 
chener Allgemcxne Zeitung 

“ Our national pohey requires the firm backbone of a 
strong fleet m order to oppose with energy the brutal m 
stmets of exportmg countries, especially of those which 
export agricultural produce Our commercial poUcy re 
quires it m order to give to our home industries the certamty 
of the contmued supply of raw material and of open markets 
for their exports ” 

Hans Delbruck, the distinguished professor of history at 
Berlm, wrote m the North American Review of January 
1900: 

“England msists upon heing the only great commercial 
and colomal power in the world, and la only willmg to allow 
other nations the favour of owning small fragments as 
enclaves wedged m helplessly between her possessions This 
it 13 which wo neither can nor mtend to tolerate The 
good things of this world belong to all civihsed nations m 
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common. As England is not expected to give way peace- 
ably, and as her great naval power cannot bo ovenvbelmed 
by a single State, tho best remedy would be the alliance 
against her of all her rivals together, especially of Russia, 
IVance, and Germany. . . , Such is the state of public 
opinion in Germany. There is only one person in tho whole 
country who thinks otherwise, and that is the Kaiser.” 

From the foregoing small hnt representative selection of 
opinions expressed by the elite of the German professors, 
which might easily be increased sufficiently to fill a volume, 
the nature of Germany’s colonial ambitions and the cause 
of her fanatical hatred of Anglo-Saxondom should be 
^sufficiently clear. 

The last phrase of Professor Delbriick, “ There is only 
one person in the .country who thinks otherwise, and that 
is the Kaiser,” seemed quite true at tho time when it was 
written, for the combined agitation by the official classes, 
the Universities, the entire German pre^, and the Protes- 
tant clergy, had roused Germany to a frenzy of hatred ; 
and though the ‘‘poor Boers” were constantly in the 
mouth of the multitude, the utterances of the leaders, like 
those cited, make it clear that tho clashing of German 
colonial ambitions and Anglo-Saxon interests, not German 
sympathy with tho Boers, was at the bottom of the anti- 
British propaganda. 

Owing to the rule of democracy, Anglo-Saxon diplomacy 
works in the full glare of publicity, and cannot pursue a 
far-seeing, secret, or unscrupulous policy, but is forced to 
take shtwt views and to net ^neatly *, while Geman as weW 
as Russian Cabinet policy was able to work with infinite 
patience and in absolute secrecy, because it was unham- 
pered by popular control. An example} will illustrate this 
point. Between 1860 and 1863 an e^edition, sent out by 
the Prussian Government, and accompanied by the cele- 
brated geographer, Preiherr von‘ Richthofen, explored 
China, Japan, and Siam. After the most painstaking in- 
vestigatijjn of the Chinese coast and mainland, Preiherr 
von Richthofen came to the conclusion that Kiau-chow 
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was m every respect by far the most valuable harbour of 
China, and when, m 1897, more than thirty years after his 
survey, two German missionaries were murdered m Cluna, 
Germany immediately occupied Kiau chow, which port was 
certamly not selected by comcidence 

On the 6th of lilay 1898, a few days after the outbreak 
of the Spanish American War, Die Orenzhoten, the most 
mfluential pohtical weekly, which was frequently mspired 
by the Government, wrote, probably not without official 
sanction 

“ The number of Germans m the United States amounts 
to nearly twenty mdiions, but many of them have lost their 
native language or their German names Nevertheless, 
German blood flows in their veins, and it is only required 
to gather them together under their former nationahty m 
order to brmg them back mto the lap of their mother 
Germama The German volunteers will, of' course, have 
to pay the heaviest blood tax in the war, os they alone form 
the warlike element of the army The promiscuous mob of 
Enghshmen, half breeds, Insb, and negroes is too meoherent 
and too unmihtary to show any soldierly qualities Never 
theless, Germanism has to take a back seat m the army, 
and generals’ positions are almost exclusively m the bands 
of Englishmen 

‘We have to consider that more than three miUion 
Germans hvo as foreigners m the Umted States who are 
not personally mterested m that country A skilful Ger- 
man national pohey should be able to manipulate that 
German multitude against the shameless war speculators ” 

Had the issue of the Spamsh American War been un 
favourable to the United States, or had the attempt at 
forming an anti American coabtion succeeded, the “ skilful 
manipulation ” from Berlm of the German vote “ agamst 
the shameless war-speculators” might have been possible, 
and might have borne much fruit Germany’s miscalcula- 
tion as to the issue of the war, and as to the strength and 
leamngs of the German Americans, seems to have caused 
great disappomtment m Berlin This disappomtment 
appears to have been responsible for the reckless provoca- 
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tion Tvhicli Admiral Dcwoy received from Admiral Dicdrichs 
before Manila, and -wliicb might have resulted in hostilities 
betv'een the American and German fleets, had it not been 
for the timely presence of tho British squadron and the 
determined attitude of its admiml. ' 

During the South African Wat the clashing of German 
colonial ambitions and Anglo-Saxon interests became par- 
ticularly marked, because in Africa German colonial ambi- 
tions were clearly defined, and had bcoomo tho ambitions 
of the nation and of the populace ; in tbo Spanish-American 
War they were vague and hazy, and exclusively tho am- 
bitions of German diplomacy, for to tho German masses 
tho Spanish-American War Lad little significance. Already 
in 1884, at the bepnning of her colonial career, Germany 
had attempted to gain a footing in Santa Lucia Bay, wth 
an cyo to tho possibility of joining hands with tho Boer 
republics close by, and of gaining, with their help, supremacy 
in Africa, but Bismarck’s attempt failed througli the in- 
capacity of bis son, who conducted the negotiations in 
, London. 

Undaunted by her first faflure, Gennany continued 
to believe that her best chance of acquiring settlement 
colonies lay in South Africa, and worked patiently and in 
silence for tho attainment of her ambition. The Jameson 
Raid gave her a mdo awakening. She feared' tho absorp- 
tion of the Boer republics by Great Britain before Germany 
and tho Boers were ready to co-operate. In his anxiety to 
maintain his hold upon South Africa, the German Emperor 
sent his celebrated telegram to Mx. Kruger, thus prema- 
turely revealing Germany’s innermost ambitions. The 
r existence of these ambitions was still further proved by 
Baron Marechall von Bieborstcin’s official declaration that 
“ tho continued independence of tho Boer republics is a 
German interest.” 

By the Emperor’s impotuousness, Germany’s nltimato 
aims regarding 6outh Africa were clearly disclosed to Great 
Britain, a mistake which Bismarck would never have com- 
mitted, and the Kruger telegram and the attitude of the 
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seim official press left the German nation with the erroneous 
impression that the British Government ha(^ been behind 
Jameson, and that the Emperor’s veto had, once and for 
all, put an end to the a^ressive plans Great Britain. 
Thus misled, it was not unnatural that the Germans beheved 
themselves to be the masters of the situation m South 
Africa, and that the German press constantly advocated ^ 
the emulsion of Great Bntam from that country For 
instance, on the 4th of July 1895, a few months after the 
Jameson Raid, Die Gren^ten wrote 

“ For us the Boer States, with the coasts that’are their 
due, signify a great possibility Their absorption into the ^ 
British Empire would mean the bloching up of our last road 
towards an mdependent agricultural colony in a temperate 
clime WiU England obstruct our path * If Germany 
shows determination, Never • ” 

After surveying the globe, official Germany had evidently 
come to the conclusion that South Afnca would be an 
ideal colony, more desirable even than Sonth Brazil, and 
that the most natural way to acquire it would he to wrest 
it out of Bntish hands with the help of the Boers Die 
Gren^hoien wrote on the 16th of April 1S97 

“ The possession of South Africa offers greater advantages 
m every respect than the possession of Southern Brazil If 
we look at the map our German colonies look, very good 
positions for attacL ” ~ 

In a similar stram the Kolonxales Jalirbut^i for 1897 
Wrote • 

The importance of South Africa as a land vluch can 
receive an unlimi ted number of white immigrants must 
rouse us to the greatest exertions, m order to secure there 
supremacy to the Teuton race The greater part of the 
population of South Africa is of low German descent We 
must constantly lay stress upon the Low German origin 
of the Boers, and wo must, before all, stimulate their 
hatred against Anglo-Saxondom No doubt the Boers 
wm, with characteristically German ^enacity, retake their 
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former possessions from the Rnglish by combining sbrnTiRgg 
TTith forOe. In this attempt they can count upon the 
assistance of the German brother natiob/’ • 

These quotations contain an unmistakable programme 
and a very interesting forecast. 

As tho idea that Germany was the heir-presumptive to 
South Africa was constantly discussed in the German press, 
that idea had sunk deeply into the German mind. The 
succession to that inheritance soon became with the masses 
an impending event to bo looked forward to. It was only 
a question of time when it would come to pass. In German 
eyes South Africa had become indispensable to Germany, 
it was already considered as a national asset, and in innumer- 
able lectures, books, and articles its resources ahd posei- 
biUtics were discussed. , 

While dispatches regarding the suzerainty of the Trans- 
vaal were being exchanged between Great Britain and that 
country, the leading organa of the German press continued ‘ 
preaching the expulsion of the British from South Africa, 
an action calculated to strengthen the resistance of the 
Boers, and to make them look to Germany for protection. 
Bor instance, on the ICth of June 1808, when war between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain seemed unavoidable, Die 
Orenzboten'vrsote : 


“ The existence of the Boer States makes it, perhaps, 
possible to regain the lost colony, including Delagoa Bay. 
Here in the north of Cape Colony a well-considered German 
policy mnst bo pursued, and the Emperor’s telegram to 
Knyrer has already demonstrated our firm will to return the 
Gladstonian ‘ hands off ’ to the English. The possession of ' 
tiio natural harbour of Delagoa Bay is a vital condition for 
the Low German States in South Africa. Without Low 
Germanism in South Afrioa’ our colonies are worth nothing 
ns settlements. Our future is founded upon the victory of 
Low Germanism, and upon the expulsion of the Englislj 
from South Africa, where, even in Cape Colony, they are 


still in the minority. The prosperity of our South African 
colonies, which singly are worth as little as Cameroon and 
Togo, depends upon the possibility of connecting tbose^^^ 
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colomcs, whcreLy England will bo confined to tho sontli. 
and tbo dream of a great British colonial empire from the 
Capo to Caira will vanish ” 


If we look at the South African question from the Ger 
man point of view, and remember how German diplomacy 
had plotted and laboured for the acquisition of South Africa 
for fifteen years and more, how tho tcl(?gram and tho speeches 
of Wilhara II and the attitude and propaganda of tho 
German press had created tho universal behef m Germany 
that Great Britain could not move m South Afnea Viuthout 
Germany s consent, and that Germany b influence there 
was paramoupt no can understand inth what dismay and 
exasperation tho outbreak of tho South African War and 
the prospect of scemg tbo Boer States absorbed by Great 
Bntam was greeted by tlio German people . 

Tho disappointment felt m German ofliaal circles nos - 
no less keen, and, not unnaturally, tho question suggested 
itself whether Great Britain’s progress in South Africa 
could not bo stopped by force Remembering her failure 
to form a coahtion agamst Great Bntam in 1806, and 
agamst the United States m 1898, Germany found herself 
isolated and unable to save South Africa for herself The 
large naval programme of 1898, providing for seventeen 
battleships, etc , comcided with tho Spanish American War 
Similarly, the outbreak of tho South Afnean War comcided 
with the German Navy Bill of 1900, providmg for a further 
huge metease Smartmg under the sense of her impotence 
agamst Great Bntam, the Navy Bill of 1900 was brought 
forward, which was to provide a fleet of such strength that, 
accordmg to the preamble of tbo Bill, “ a war agamst the 
mightiest naval Power would mvolvo risks threatening the 
supremacy of that Power ’ That fleet was to cost about 
£100,000,000 In spite of that staggermg amount, the 
Navy Bill was rapidly passed, for its object to destroy 
the power of Great Britain was greeted with dehght by the 
nation, and with hysterical jubilation by tho masses At 
last Great Bntam was to be brought to her knees 
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Tho powerful Social Democratic Party did not prove an 
effective obstacle to ^tbe ozeention of Germany’s colonial 
ambitions. Although the representatives of Labour ob- 
jected to the Navy Bill, they objected neither to the pro- 
spective humiliation of Great Britain nor to the acquisition 
of foreign markets by conquest- The following lines from 
tho Sozialistische Monatshefte for December 1899 faithfully 
depicted the opinion of the derman Labour Party ; 

“ That Germany be armed to the teeth, possessing a 
strong fleet, is of the utmost importance to the working men. 
What damages our exports damages them also, and working 
men have the most' pressing interest in securing prosperity 
for our export trade, be it even by force of armS. Owing to 
her development, Germany may perhaps be obliged to main- 
tain her position sword in hand. Only he who is under the 
protection of his guns can dominate the markets, and in 
the fight for markets German working men may come 
before the alternative either of perishing or of forcing their 
entrance^into markets sword in hand.” 

Prom this and many similar manifestations it is clear 
that no effective opposition against Germany’s colonial 
ambitions came from the ranks of the Social Democratic 
Party. j 

Germany’s military and naval leaders thought that Ger- 
many’s chances in case of a war with Ihigland were not 
unfavourable. A fair indication of the spirit and the 
intentions existing among the highest German officers may 
be found in a remarkable article contributed to the Deutsche 
Rundschau of March 1900, by General 0. von der Goltz, an 
article which was all the more remarkable as General von 
der Goltz was on active eervifcc. It should be added that 
von der Goltz was the reorganiser of the Turkish Army, 
and one of the most talented of German officers. He said : 

. . Wo must contradict tho opinion, which has so 
frequently been expressed, that a war between Germany and 
Great Britain is impossible. Great Britain is forced to dis- 
tribute her fleets over many seas in peace as well as in war, 
and her homo squadron is surprisingly w calc in comparison 
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mtli her fleets m the Mediterranean and m India, the Pat 
East, Austiaha, the Red Sea, South Attica, the West Indies, 
and the Pacifle In that necessary distribution o£ her 
strength hes Great Britain’s neakness Germany is m a 
better position Her navy is small, but it can b© kept 
together in Europe Our colomes want no protection, for 
a victory m Europe would give us our colomes back at 
the conclusion of peace With Great Britain matters are 
different If India, Australia, or Canada should be lost in 
a war, they would remain lost for ever 

” For the moment our fleet has only one fifth the 
fightmg value of the British Fleet, and Great Bntam s 
superiority over us is strikmg, but when the projected in 
crease of our fleet has been effected, the outlook for us will 
be bright The British home squadron, with which we 
should have to deal, amounts to 43 battleships and 36 largo 
cruisers Even if that fleet should be increased in the 
future, it would no longer be an irresistible opponent to us 
Numbers decide as little on the sea as they do on land , 
numerical inferiority can be compensated for by greater 
efficiency . 

“ As places are not wanting where England’s defences are 
weak, it would be a mistake to consider a landing in £hig 
land as a chimera The distance is short enough if au 
admiral of darmg succeeds m sccurmg supremacy on the 
sea for a short time 

" The material basis of our power is large enough to make 
it possible for us to destroy the present superiority of 
Great Bntam, but Germany must prepare beforehand for 
what is to come, and must arm m tune Germany has 
arrived at one of the most cnticai moments m her history, 
and her fleet is too weak to fulfil the task for which it is 
mtended We must arm ourselves in time, with all onr 
might, and prepare ourselves for what la to come, without 
losmg a day, for it is not possible to improvise victories on 
the sea, where the excellence of the material and the greatest 
skiU m handlmg it are of snpreme importance ” 

When we consider the spirit of irreconcilable hostibty 
agamst Anglo Saxondom that pervaded the countless ex 
pansiomst manifestations in Germany, emanating from 
official and semi official quarters, from professorial and 
mercantile circles, from the clergy and the proletariat, we 
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cannot help being struck by tho unanimity of hatred and 
by the unflinching determination of Grermany to erect a 
German world empire upon the ruins of Anglo-Saxondom\ 
Nowhere was the celebrated word of Sir Walter Baleigh, 
“ Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade ; who- 
soever commands the trade commands ,the riches of the 
world, and" consequently the world itself,” more frequently 
quoted and more thoroughly appr«5iated than in Germany. 

Germany had become great by tbe sword. She wished 
to ^alk in the steps of her greatest rulers, Frederick II. 
and Bismarck, but sbe disdained the advice of those most 
successful expansiouists. Frederick the Great’s counsel, 
” Secrecy is the soul of foreign politics,” was as little 
heeded by her recent rulers as Bismarck’s recommendation 
” not to meddle in tho affairs of foreign States unless one 
has also the power to accomplish one’s intentions.” By 
the folly of her leaders Germany’s plans were prematurely 
and immistakably revealed to tho world, and if the Anglo- 
Saxon nations had been eo blind as not take the mea- 
sures necessary to frustra^ thoso plans, of which they had 
received such ample and such long-dated warning, they 
would have fully deserved the fate of Spain and Holland. 
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THE RTtTPQ-WRTR TT.TT Y FOB AUOLO-OEBSIAN FRICTION 
GERMAN EVTDENOE ON THE SUBJECT ' 

Anolo-German relations, which used to be satisfactory 
and cordial, had during the y'ears preceding the War be- 
come more and more strained and embittered. During the 
Morocco crisis of 1911 the tension had increased to the 
breaking-point. The two countries prepared for war and 
their fleets for instant action. British and German sailors 
waited impatiently for the signal. Had a British and a 
German warship unexpectedly encountered one another, 
mutual distrust might have led to the charging and trainbg 
of guns ; and if, through the loss of nerve on the part of 
an officer, through the misunderstanding of an order, or 
through an accident, a gun had gone off — and at such a 
moment of supreme tension guns are apt to go off in an 
unaccountable manner— ^a war to the death between Ibg- 
land and Germany might have ensued. Henco Germans 
and Englishmen asked themselves : Why have Anglo- 
German relations become bo strained and embittered 1 le 
Sir Edward — ^now Viscount — Grey to blame 1 Can Anglo- 
German relations be improved 1 What can bo done to 
improve them 1 

^ Ixt us first of all consider the pre-war situation from the 
German point of view, relying exclusively upon German 
evidence. 

Before the War tho world was told officially and semi- 
officially hy German statesmen, writers, and lecturers that 
Germany was a peaceful nation, which over since tho Franco- 
German War of 1870-I87i;had kept tho peace, that she 

* From tho Fiirtnighily litouw, March 1012, 
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could not in any way bo blamed for tb© Anglo-German ten- 
sion, that all was Eigland’s fault. Countless German Govern- 
ment officials, professors, and journalists asserted that Great 
Britain envied Germany for her economic success, and that 
she worked imceasingly, both openly and secretly, for Ger- 
many’s downfall, in order to rid herself of an inconvenient 
competitor. They asserted that Great Britain pursued to- 
Avards Germany that traditional policy of envy and plunder 
which caused her to attack and despoil one by one all the 
great industrial, commercial, and colonial nations of the 
past. In hundreds of books and newspapers and from 
thousands of platforms the Germans were informed that 
the leading principle of British statesmanship vras .the pro- 
motion of British trade by the destruction of Great Britain’s 
commercaal rivals, that - Great Britain grudged Germany 
h^r “ place in the sun,” that she envied Germany her com- 
merce and her shipping, that British diplomats bad cribbed 
and confined Germany with a network of hostile alliances, 
and that they perfidiously hampered and opposed Ger- 
many’s progress in all parts of the world. 

The German description of British policy was a calumny 
and a fantastic distortion of history. Every one who is 
acquainted with British history is aware that during the 
last two centuries the principal aim of British policy has not 
been the pursuit of commermal aggrandisement and colonial 
expansion, but the maintenance of the balance of power 
on the CJontinent of Europe. Great Britain fought all her 
greatest wars not for trade and colonies — for ” plunder,” 
as the Germans say — ^but for the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe. For that great principle she fought 
the Spaniards unAer Philip II., the French under Louis XTV., 
Louis XV., Napoleon I., and the Russians in the Crimea ; 
and the eventual conquest of the Spanish and French 
colonies was, as Professor Seeley has shown, merely the 
accidental consequence, but not the cause, of her great wars 
against Spain and France. The great majority of Eng^ 
land’s wars were not wars of aggression, but wars of defence. 

The maintenance of the balance of power on the Con- 
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tinenfc o! Europe was and is one of the greatest of British 
interests. It is clear that only a nation which has de- 
stroyed the balance of power on the Continent, and which 
has become supreme on the Continent, can hope success- 
fully to attack Great Britain. It is equally clear that no 
nation can maintain the mastery of the Continent of Europe 
as long as a strong and independent England exists on its 
flank. Hence a nation which fitriTCs for supremacy in 
Europe feels impelled to attack Great Britain earlier or 
later. History confirms this. All the rulers, from Julius 
Cajsar to Napoleon I. and to William II., who have striven 
to become supreme in Europe bare made war upon Great 
Britain. National security is more important than a pro- 
fitable commerce and extensive colonies. A little considera^ 
tion shows that Great Britain’s island position is secure 
only as long as the balance of power on the Continent is 
maintained intact ; and the more evenly the balance of 
power on the Continent is adjusted, the greater is. Great 
Britain’s security from continental attack. Consequently 
the greatest and the most important task of British states- 
manslup has been in the past not the promotion of trade 
and the acquisition of colomes, but the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. Great Britain has been 
actuated in her foreign policy not by greed, but by the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

In the course of the last few decades British statesman- 
ship has been given another task, which has become even 
more important than the maintenance of the balance of 
power on the Continent of Europe. A century ago, when 
Great Britain fought Napoleon I., the British islands were 
practically self-supporting. Ih the ’fifties of last century 
Great Britain raised at home nine-tenths of the bread and 
meat which hcr-pcople required. Before the War of 1014- 
1918 nine-tenths of the bread-corn and^one-balf of the 
meat which the British people required came from abroad. 
Philip II,, Louis STV Louis XV., Napoleon I. could hope 
to subdue England by tho alow process of invasion and 
conquest ; now Great Britain can more ea^y and more 
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rapidly Le subdued by starvation, 'Occasionally tbe suppler 
of Tvheat stored in Great Britain sufficed for less than a 
month. Even a short interrnption of the grain imports 
^ould bring about a famino. No nation in the world pos- 
sesses a more precarious food supply than -Great Britain, 
and nono is more vitally dependent upon the free and un- 
hampered entrance of food-ships into her ports. As Great 
Britain has only sea frontiers, England can protect herself 
against the danger of being starved into surrender only 
if her fleet is strong enough to defend tbe freedom of the 
sea against any Power and against any possible combina- 
tion of Powers. Hence the possession of an unchallengeablo 
supremacy of her navy is now more important to Great 
Britain than it has been at any time of her history, and 
the maintenance of British naval supremacy has become 
perhaps even moro important a principle of British states- 
manship than the maintcnanco of the balance of power in 
Europe. The Germans themselves were aware tliat he who 
threatens Great iBritain’s naval supremacy^ threatens mot 
only her trade and her colonies but her very life. In 1909 
a little book for the use in schools, entitled Bit FloiU ah 
nottcendige Ergdnzting nnserer natiomkn Wekrmacitt, written 
by Adolf Schioeder, was published in Germany. In it we 
read ; . 

“ Were it possible to cut off Great Britain’s supply of 
food, in less than six weeks would tike inhabitants die of 
starvation. Britons are fully aware of the danger, and all, 
from the noble lord to the labourer, are convinced ihat ti ts 
the most important duty of the State to keep open and secure 
the broad highway of the ocean on which British merchant- 
men import food and raw material and eaport British manu- 
factures. However, the security of the import and export 
trade in the case of a country which is entirely surrounded 
by the sea can be guaranteed only jby a navy which is 
stronger than that of any other State. But the Briton 
requires more. He demands a fleet which, both ship for ship 
and by their combined nuniher, should be superior to the com- 
bined fleets of the two most powerful vations which conceivably 
"^ight make war upon his eourUry, That conviction is 
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deeply rooted in the minds of all Britons, and all parties 
agree in this principle which is a question of the national 
existence.” 

The italics are in the original. The Conservative Kreuz 
Zeitung wrote on the 28th of January 1911 : 

“ England must protect her enormous and indispensable 
imports of food against every disturbance, especially in case 
of war. Therefore the En glish Government is compelled 
to maintain a Navy strong enough to open all\trado routes 
and, if possible, to blockade all hostile squadrons in' their 
ports, in order to protect the British Isles against the danger 
of starvation and of a panic affecting the prices of food- 
stuffs.” 

Captain Hartwig Schubert wrote in his pamphlet, Die 
Deutsche Schlachtflotie eine Oefdhr fur Deutschland's Maeht’ 
stellung, published in 1911 : 

” Great Britain imports approximately five times as much 
bread-corn and flour as Germany. Whilst England can 
receive food only by sea, Germany can obtain it by land 
across the fconticrs of Denmark, Russia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, Luxembui^, and Holland. It follows that 
Germany requires no navy for the protection of her food 
^supply, whilst Great Britain can secure a sufficiency of 
foodstuffs only as long as she possesses a fleet which is 
strong enough to face any hostile combination of Powers," 

No British statesman could have given clearer and fairer 
statements proving Great Britain’s need of the possession 
of a paramount navy than the three given in the foregoing. 
Most t h i nk ing Germans agreed that Great Britain requires 
a fleet of unchallengeable p<7wer for the protection of her 
food supply. Therefore it must also have been clear to 
all Germans that a nation which challenges British naval 
supremacy threatens Great Britain’s very existence. Cap- 
tain Schubert (late of the German Army) wrote : 

In the Franco-German War France had a superior fleet. . 
^many s victones on land compelled the French to land 
their sailors and to employ them for the defence of their 
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country on land. In a future war witli France and Russia 
uo must strive to bring about tho same result. A Gorman 
naval victory in a vrar against Franco and Russia ^ould bo 
unnecessary to us in case tvo are victorious on land. It 
would bo worthless to us should wo bo defeated on land, 
because our land armies would bo weakened by tho men 
on board our ships. Besides, if defeated on land, we could 
not follow up a naval victory by the landing of armies in 
tho enemy’s country, for wo should then have no land 
troops to spare. It is therefore clear that tho German 
Navy is built only for uso against England.” 

Captain Schuhert’a arguments wore faultless and un- 
answerable. His statement that tho German Navy was 
built only for nse against England cannot be disproved. 

In an interview which Professor Hans Dclbriick, ono of 
the loading German professors, gave in December 1011 to 
the Daily Mail, he spoke of Britain’s long-standing and 
traditional pohtical hostility to Germany.” Germans are 
fond of asserting that Great Britain has ” always ” been 
hostile to Germany. This is one of their greatest grievances. 
However, that complaint also can bo disproved out of 
German mouths. Herr Eduard Bernstein, one of the lead- 
ing Socialist writers and a man of widoly-recognised emi- 
nence, fairness, and honesty of purpose, published n't the 
end of I9II a pamphlet entitled Die Englis^it Gefakr^und 
das Deutsche Volk, in which we read : \ 

“ All that has been written as to England’s hostility to- 
wards Germany before the foundation of the German Empire 
in 1870 is merely idle and mischievous talk and invention. 
England and Prussia and England and Austria were some- 
times friends and sometimes opposed to each other, but in 
their relations there was no fixed tendency and there could 
he none, because no important clashing interests existed 
between the British Empire and the two great German 
States. Even during the first years of the German Empire 
there was no friction worth mentioning between Great 
Britain and Germany. 

“During the struggle for Protection (in 1879 and after- 
wards) German’^Free* Traders were pilloried as ‘Ihiglish 
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asents ’ The Pcotectionist Lterature o! the period ahoimds 
mth attacks upon England In consequence of the 
Protectionist movement the instinct of self preservation 
imneled England to secure markets for the future, and 
when in 1883 Germany began acqnirmg colonies she met 
with British resistance However, one must recode that 
that resistance was not the result of British lUwill towaWs 
the German nation, for that resistance was caused, or 
at least greatly increased,\ by Germany’s introducing m 
economic matters the policy of tbe closed door It is only 
fair to say that m many cases British resistance did not 
emanate from the British Government itself, but from the 
British colomcs or from mdimdual British colonists whose 
claims for protection the Government m 'London was 
bound at least formally to support In several casM 
many recogmsed the existence of old and valid Bri^h 
claims When m 1888 the Emperor Frederick lU 
came to the throne the nationalist German press began 
a violent anti British campaign, ottaclung the Empress 


Victoria, ‘ the Englishwoman ’ 

“ On thb 7th of February 1896 (shortly after the Jameson 
Eaid) the Foreign Secretary, Freiherr von Marschall, de- 
clared m the Beichstag that the contmued independence 
of the Boer RepubUcs was a German interest Now the 
pubhcation of the correspondence of several of the Boer 
leaders has shown that the leadmg Boers aimed not only 
at the shaking off of England’s paramountcy over the Boer 
States, hut that they intended to drive England out of 
South Afnca, and that they relied m this policy upon 
Germany’s support Meanwhile Germany had begun to 
increase her fleet in feverish haste In 1898 a Navy Bill 


was passed providing for nineteen battleships, eight armour 
clads for coast defence, and forty two cruisers at a cost of 
£20,000,000, and Wilhani II declared in Hamburg ‘ We 


are m bitter need of a strong German fleet ’ Two years 
later, m 1900, came another Navy Bill which doubled the 
battle fleet provided by the Bill of 1898, and which increased 
the sum required for shipbuilding to £40,000,000 Can 
one wonder that the Englwh were startled by our action ^ 
Whilst Secretary of State Admiral Hollmann had declared 
in the Reichstag, ‘ The German coasts require no protection, 
they protect themselves,’ the Emperor had loudly pro- 
claimed, ‘ The trident must be in our fist ’ ” 
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By the Navy Bill of 189S, the provisions of wliich were 
doubled by the Navy Bill of 1900, the building programme 
of the German Navy was firmly laid do^vn up to the year 
1917. However, the year 1905 brought a second, the year 
1908 a third, and the year 1912 a fourth enlargement, and 
the moneys voted in respect of these five Navy Bills greatly 
exceeded in the aggregate the sum 'of £250,000,000. The 
introduction to the Navy Bill of 1900 stated : “ Germany 
requires a fleet of such strength that a ^rar with fho mightiest 
naval Bower would involve risks threatening the supremacy 
of that Bower.” Germany deUbcrately set to w'ork to chal- 
lenge Great Britain’s naval supremacy, and she proclaimed 
in 1900 that intcntiolf'oiScially from the housetops. The- 
original Navy Bills of 1898 and 1900, and their amendments 
of 1905, 1908, arid 1912, were carried after a passionate 
anti-British campaign which was undoubtedly engineered 
by 'the Government, It has' been shonm in the foregoing 
that the possession of an uncballengcablo naval supremacy 
is a matter of llfcor death for Great Britain, and that most 
Germans who have given 'the matter a moment’s thought 
a^eed that Great Britain must have a navy which is 
stronger than that of any other Power, or of any probable 
combination of Bowers. Consequently it is clear that by 
the naval policy which Germany had inaugurated in 1900 
she deliberately challenged not only Great Britain’s posi- 
tion in the world, but her very cxistenco as an independent 
nation. , 

Most Germans who complained about British “in- 
” s)ss>^^i£‘^ ihat- Sivg yU. Gsjmssj''s 

greatest enemy, and 'that he was responsible for hedging 
Germany about with a network of alliances and 'under- 
standings. Yet a well-known and eminent German writer 
on foreign politics, the Coxmcillor of Legation, Herr von 
Rath, wrote on the 3rd of November 1921 in Der Tag t 

“ To-day it cannot be denied that England strove in the 
first'instance for a political rapprochement with Germany, 
and that King Edward VII. pursued this plan as soon as he 
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had come to tho throne The strongest sea Power grdntated 
towards the strongest land Power, and nohody can deny 
nowadays that Germany rojeeted at that time the repeated 
advances of British Consorvativo statesmen, such as Mr 
Chamherlam, Lord Lansdowne, and the Puke of Pevonshire ” 

As a matter of fact, Great Britam’s attempts to be on 
the best and the most mtimato terms with Germany began 
long before King Edward VII had come to the throne 
Formerly Great Britam had followed tho pohey of ‘ splen 
did isolation In the eighties of last century, when Bis 
marcl s policy of alliances divided Europe into two camps, 
British statesmen began to recognise the desirability of 
entermg upon more mtimate relations witli one of the 
two groups of nations Englishmen and Germans are far 
more closely akm by race national character, and rebgion 
than are Enghshmen and IVenchmen or Englishmen and 
Russians Moat Enghshmen instmctively desired to match 
side by side with their German cousins Besides, at that 
tune there was constant friction m the colonial sphere 
between France and Great Bntam and between Russia 
and Great Bntam Desirmg to enter upon more intimate 
relations with Germany, British diplomacy began to settle 
all outstandmg differences between the two countries, so 
as to abohsh all causes of friction and of dispute With 
this object m view it concluded the Anglo German Agree- 
ment of 1890, which defined tho British and the German 
spheres of mfluence m East, West, and South West Africa 
This Agreement was followed by the Anglo Congolese 
Agreement of 1894, and later by an Anglo German under 
sfandmg regardmg the Portuguese colomes m the event of 
their coming into the market When m 1897 Germany 
occupied Kiao chow, Great Bntam supported her, and re 
nounced all mtentions of connectmg Wei hai wei by railway 
with the Shantung hmterland, thus givmg to Gfermany the 
monopoly m tho exploitation of that important and wealthy 
provmce In 1899 Great Bntam concluded with Germany 
the Samoa Agreement, accordmg to which Great Britam 
retired altogether from Samoa, while Germany received 
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the two most important islands of that gronp. In 1900 
Great Britain conclnded Trith Germany an agreement defin-, 
ing ^glo-German interests in China, the so-called Yangtse 
Agreement. The mere enumeration of these various agree- 
ments shows that during the decade 2890-1900 British 
diplomacy consistently strove to abolish all differences 
with Germany in all parts of the wodd, with the object 
of bringing ahont an Anglo-German rapprochement. Un- 
fortunately all attempts of British diplomacy to win Ger- 
many’s goodwill and all the advances made by British 
statesmen were rejected by Germany with scorn. Great 
Britain, her statesmen, and even her rulers, were treated 
by practically the whole semi-official press of Germany 
with contempt, insults, and ridicule, and justified complaints 
arose in responsible quarters that German statesmen were 
taMng nnfair advantage of Great Britain by the employ- 
ment of the most questionable diplomatic methods. 

'When British statesmen discovered that they had wasted 
ten years in fruitless attempts at reconciling Germany, and 
that Germany bad treated every British advance as a sign 
of cowardice on the part of a hateful enemy, and especially 
when they saw that, almost within sight of the British 
coast, an enormous fleet was being constructed, which, it 
uas officially proclaimed, was intended to challenge the 
supremacy of “ the mightiest naval Power,” they recog- 
nised that it was vain to hope any longer for Germany’s 
pohtical friendship, and they turned elsewhere. The 
Anglo-French and the Anglo-Bussian ententes were brought 
about not by King Edward, but by Glermany herself, by 
her anti-British policy. Germany herself forced Great 
Britain to enter into 'arrangements with Germany’s oppo- 
nents. If, before 1914, Germany wus hedged around by a 
net-work of ententes and alliances, she should accuse not 
the late King Edward, hut only her own leaders. '' 

Alany years ago ^^lliam IT. proclaimed, “Germany’s 
future lies upon the sea.” During more than twenty years 
Germany had striven to acquire colonies for her surplus 
population. The expansion of 'States is a natural move- 
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ment Continental States, sucli as Germany, can expand 
on the land Insular ones are compelled by nature to 
expand oversea Oversea colomes are a necessity to an 
over-populated State such as Great Britam, but they are 
not so much a necessity to Germany Durmg a consider- 
able number of years immigration mto Germany has been 
far greater than emigration from Germany. At the census 
of 1907 it \^as found that no less than 1,342,292 foreigners 
were hving m Germany German agriculturists, mmo- 
owners, and manufacturers complamed constantly about a 
shortage of labour Germany did not suSer from over- 
population A nation can m safety embark upon a great 
transmaritime pohey only if the motherland is secure, if it 
occppies an island like Great Britam or Japan, or if it 
possesses practically an insular position such as the Umted 
States « 

The greater part of the German colonies was acqiiired 
by Bismarck However, although m Bismarck’s time 
Germany’s position in Europe was exceedingly strong, Bis- 
marck’s prmcipal care was to ensure Germany’s security, 
on the Continent of Europe, and he attached the greatest 
value to Great Britarn’e goodwill and support m view of 
the possibihty of contmenta! comphcations Considering 
Germany’s continental mterests infinitely more important 
than her transoceanic ones, he absolutely refused to pursue 
a transmaritime and colonial pobey in opposition to Eng- 
land, fearmg that an anti British policy would drive 
England mto the arms of France and Russia. Even when 
diplomatic differences had arisen between the two countries, 
Bismarck wished to remam on cordial terms with Great 
Britam On the 2nd of l^Iarch 1884, for mstance, he stated 
m the Reichstag with reference to ah Anglo German dispute , 

“ I shall do everythmg m my power m order sine tra d 
etudto, and m the most concUiatory manner, to settle this 
matter m accordance with that quiet and friendly mter- 
course which has at all times existed between England and 
Germany, a quiet and friendly mtercourse which is most 
natural because neither Power possesses vital mterests 
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which conflict vdth the vital interests of the other Power. 
I can see only an error in the opinion that England envies 
US our modest attempts at colonising.” 

He laid down at greater length his guiding prindples in 
his intercourse with Great Britain on the 10th of January 
1886, when ho staled in the Reichstag : 

" The last speaker has told us that must either aban- 
don our colonial policy or increase our naval strength to 
such an extent that we need not feat any naval Power, or, 
to speak more clearly, that our navy should rival that of 
England herself. However, even if we should succeed in 
budding up a navy as strong as that of England, we should 
still have to fear an alliance of England and Erance. Those 
Powers are stronger than any single Power in Europe is 
or ever can be. It follows that the policy indicated by the 
last speaker is one which can never be striven after. 

” I would also ask the last speaker not to make any 
attempts either to disturb the peace between England and 
Germany or to diminish the confidence •that peace between 
these two Powers -will be maintained by hinting that some 
day we may find ourselves in an armed conflict with Eng- 
land. I absolutely deny that possibility. Such a possi- 
bility does not exist, and all the questions which are at 
present being discussed between ]^gland and Germany 
are not of sufficient importance to justify a breach of the 
peace on either side vo! the North Sea. Besides, I really 
do not know what disputes might arise between England 
and Germany. There never have been disputes between the 
two countries. From my diplomatic experience I cannot 
see any reasons which can make hostilities possible between 
them unless a Cabinet of inconceivable character should be 
in power in England,^ a Cabinet which neither exists nor 
which is ever likely to exist, and which cruninally attacks 
Us.” ' 

Four years later, on tho 26th of January 1889, only a 
short time befoie his dismissal, ho stated with reference to 
the Anglo-Gennan Zanzibar dilute in tho Reichstag ; 

• I ahsolutely'refuso to act towards the Sultan of Zanzibar 
in opposition to England. As soon as wo have arrived at 
an understanding with England, wn shall take tho necessary 
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measures in Zanzibar in agreement with England. I do 
not intend either actively to oppose England or even to 
take note of those steps -which subordinate British indi- 
viduals have taken against us. In Zanzibar and in Samoa 
we act in perfect harmony -with the British Government. 
We are marching hand in hand, and I am firmly resolved 
that our relations shall preserve their present character. 
English colonial interests compete with ours in numerous 
places, and subordinate colonial officials are occasionally 
hostile to German interests. Nevertheless we are acting in 
perfect unison with the British Government, we are abso- 
lutely united, and I am firmly resolved to preserve Anglo- 
German harmony and to continue working in co-operation 
with that country. 

“ The preservation of Anglo-German goodwill is, 'after 
all, the most important thing. I see in England an old and 
traditional aUy. No differences exist between England and 
Germany, If I speak of England as our ally, I am not using 
a diplomatic term. We have no alliance with England. 
However, I wish to remain in close contact with England 
also in colonial questions. The two nations have marched 
Bide by side during at least 160 years, and if I should dis- 
cover ttat we might lose touch -with England, I should 
act cautiously and endeavour to avoid losing England’s 
goodwill.” ' 

Modem Germany erected to Bismarck countless statues. 
Bismarck’s speeches, Bismarck’s letters, and Bismarck’s 
memoirs were printed in hundreds of thousands of copies, 
and they stand on the bookshelves of the people by the 
side of ScHUer and Goethe. But modem Germany had 
forgotten, or she deliberately disregarded, Bismarck’s 
policy and Bismarck’s warnings. Through the shortsighted- 
ness of Bismarck’s successors the bonds of the Triple 
All i an ce were so much loosened that Germans themselves 
raised periodically the cry that they were isolated in a 
hostile world. Yet modem Germany needlessly increased 
the dangers which threatened her on the Continent still 
further hy throwing Bismarck’s -warnings to the winds 
and antagonising Great Britain, who might have proved 
Germany s best and most valuable friend in her hour of need. 
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The reason that for years before tho War Great Britain 
was no longer Gormany’fl “old and traditional ally,” as 
Bismarck called her, must bo sought not in Great Britain’s 
envy, but in tho culpable mistakes of Germany’s diplomacy. 
On the 8th of November 1911 tho I'ranhfurter Zeiiung 
published in the most prominent place an article from its 
London correspondent in which the causes of tho Anglo- 
German diSerences in connection with tho Morocco ques- 
tion were unsparingly ciqyosed in tho foUo^ving words : 


“On the 16th of May tho German Emperor camo to 
JUngland in order to attend the unveiling of the national 
memorial to tho late Queen. Ho was received by tho 
people of London with the greatest cordiality. Bivo weeks 
later the German Crown Prince arrived in London to attend 
tho Coronation, and ho was greeted with the same universal 
goodwill. A week after Iving George’s Coronation came tho 
bomb of Agadir. Of course one may say ; the fact that 
tho iSnperor was cordially received by the EngUsh people 
has nothing to do with diplomatic relations. Germany 
cannot regulate her political action by the visits of her 
Sovereign. Such arguments show a complete lack of 
understanding of tho spirit of Western democracy. A 
foreign monarch comes to liigland. Ho drives during a 
week through London, Ho constantly takes off his grey 
top-hat to cheering crowds, and tho man in tho street says 
smilingly, * Jolly fellow, isn’t he 1 ’ Now tho man in the 
street makes public opinion, and, after all, Mr. Uoyd 
George himself is a man in tho street who has become a 
minister. 

“ When tho German Emperor arrived in London, tho im- 
pression became general in hSigiond that Germany would 
remain quiet. If, at that time, the German Morocco policy 
already mapped out, then the Imperial visits to England 
were a mistake. They brought us vath tho English people 
the regrettable reputation of perfidiousness {Untreue). Now 
the reproach of perfidiousness bos adhered to German policy 
for some time. That is known to everybody who is in 
contact with international diplomacy. It is the irony of 
fate that the German diplomatic apparatus, which is cxclu- 
sively served by men belonging to the best families of the 
9 ' . ' 
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aristocracy, docs not at all enjoy tho credit wliicli is oned 
to gentlemen ” 

Editorially the Franllmter Zatmg iiroto on tho 29th ol 
December 1911 

“ The German Navy alono cannot have been tho cause 
of the acute differences which exist bet\\ecn Great Britain 
and Germany If wo Germans strive for once to place 
ourselves without prejudice in tho position of tho British, 
we must confess that the distrust of Germany winch pre- 
vails on the other side of tho Channel is not mthout cause 
If we Germans had had to hear certain utterances from tho 
mouth of a foreign sovereign, wo also would have been 
startled and would have thought it necessary to strengthen 
our defences Now wo can only say to tho British that the 
monarchical utterances m question need not be taken too 
tragically, because wo have learned by expcnence that 
big words are not followed by big deeds Wo know now 
that tho Kruger telegram, tho Imperial call to arms ogomst 
the Tellow Peril, tlie Emperor’s speech at Damascus, his 
journey to Tangier and the dispatch of tho Panlhtr, wore 
only dramatic gestures devoid of consequences However, 
they have had the unfortunate effect of evoking hostiUty 
on the one side and high hopes on tho other, which soon 
were converted mto bitter disappointment, and people 
received the impression that German policy was cither dan 
gerous or unreliable Of late thmgs have improved because 
injudicious utterances from the highest quarter are no 
longer reported Still the distrust of Germany remains, 
and we cannot he surprised at it We tell the English un- 
ceasmgly that the German nation is peaceful, and that it 
desires to hve m harmony withy England and all other 
nations However, these assurances make no impression,, 
for wo are told We are quite sure that the German people 
IS peaceful, hut the German people does not make German 
policy German policy is mode m a single, irresponsible, 
and incalculable quarter Therefore the peaceful a^sur 
ances of the German people have for us not a practical 
but merely a Platonic value What can we reply to that 
argument ^ ” 

In Bismarck’s time German diplomacy enjoyed a twofold 
distinction it pursued a wise, sane, and far seeing pobcy> 
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and the diplomatio apparntus was faultlessly scrrcd by 
men of high ability. la tho time of "VVilliam 11. German , 
diplomacy failed in both rcsjjccts, and tho German people 
began to complain bitterly about tho men in their diplo- 
matic service. Towards the end of December 1911 Idr. 
L. Raschdau, a former German ambassador, published in 
several German papers an artiolo on German diplomacy, in 
which ho stated that the * German ambassadorial service 
had become defective because tho diplomatio career had 
been reserved to jnembers of tho German aristocracy. 
On this point tho Frankfurter Zeitung wrote editorially on 
the 20th of December 1911 : 

“The Emperor^s advisers and assistants are not selected 
according to their talent and experience, but according to* 
circumatances unconnected with their career and duties. 

‘ Ono r^an is made an ambassador because ho is an aristocrat 
and a man of wealth, another ono because ho has pleasing 
social talents, and tho third is simply * combanded * to tako 
up tho post of ImjKsriol Chancellor. Tho result of such a 
system, if ono can call it a system, is naturally incapacity, 
amatourislmcss, and lack of success.** 

In tho foregoing pages it has been shown exclusively 
by means of reliable German evidence that Germany wns 
responsible for tho unsatisfactoi^ state of Anglo-German 
relations previous to 1014, that Anglo-German relations 
had become what they were because, as tho German wit- 
nesses quoted admitted, Germany bad deliberately pursued 
an anti-British policy during a considerable number of 
years. It has furthermore been shown that Germany’s 
colonial and transmaritime policy, with its strong anti- 
British bias, was disapproved of by Prince Bismarck, and 
that^many tWnldng Germans vrero profoundly dissatisfied 
not only with the direction of Germany’s foreign pohey, 
but also with the men who occupied high positions in .the 
German diplomatio service. ^ 

Now wo must ask ourselves : Why did Germany pursue 
towards Great Britain a policy which compromised her 
/ position in the world, which caused great disappointments 
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to her, and whicli in tho end led to* a national disaster 1 
Tho answer is simplo. Before tho Boer War, when Ger- 
many omharkod upon her transoceanic and anti-British 
policy, Great Britain’s power was much under-estimated 
in Germany. During many decades German university 
professors, schoolmasters, and puhlicists had taught tho 
doctrine that Englishmen were too selfish and too eowardly 
to defend their country, that England, like Carthage, was 
bound to fall through lack of patriotism among tho people 
and their relianco upon hired soldiers. They liad taught 
that tho principal characteristics of tho people in tho British 
colonies also was Bclfishness, that they lacked patriotism, 
that they w'ould cling to the motherland only os long as 
the connection was profitablo to them, that tho dissolution 
of tho British Empire was inevitablo, that Canada and tbo 
other great British dominions would earlier or later follow 
the example of tho United States and secede. Boschcr, 
Treitschke, Schmoller, and many other eminent Gorman 
■writers propounded- these •vie^vs. Thus Germany’s colonial 
and anti-British policy was based upon a false estimate of 
the character and tho latent strerigth of Great Britain and 
her daughter States, and that false estimate was not revised 
when tho colonies supported Great Britain in tho Boer 
War in splendid loyalty with troops and money, when 
Canada initiated tho system of intciimpeiial preferences 
and bote cheerfully Germany’s fiscal hostility, when a 
number of imperial conferences and imperial defensive 
arrangements created tho nucleic of an imperial army and 
navy and of an imperial organisation, when Australia and 
New Zealand introduced universal military service, and 
whjB AujJwflia, Jfes' and Chnada began fn 

powerful squadrons of their own and voluntarily took a 
share in the Empire’s burden of defence. 

In their endeavour to challen^ British naval supremacy 
the Germans were encouraged by a singular misconception. 
They had been told by ntuneroua writers on naval and 
political subjects that, while the British yards could pro- 
■vido any number of warships,*tho British nation could not 
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furnish enough sailors for manning them. On the 28th of 
October 1008 tho Daily Tdegraj^ had published an inter- 
view with tho German Emperor in which ho had declared 
that, in opposition to tho majority of the Gorman nation, 
ho was a sincero friend of England. Tlio Emperor’s 
Anglophil utterances aroused the fury of the German 
Nationalist press, and, referring to that interview, the 
ATlgemeine Evangelisehe Lutheriselte Kirchenzeilung, a lead- 
ing Protestant Church paper, wrote in November of tho 
same year : 

y “Tho Emperor labours strenuously nitb tho object of 
gaining tho goodnull of tho British notion. That is not very 
inspiring for ua, hut that policy is necessary as long as wo 
laavo to avoid a war ^nth England , for which wo ore as 5fc 
not strong enough. Only since a short timo has the German 
nation learned to understand tho necessity of having a 
powerful fleet. And wo must continue building ships in 
competition with England til] tbo moment arrives when 
Englc^nd may still possess many more ships than we Gor- 
mans have, but when tho English can no longer And tho 
men for navigating and fighting their fleet. Until that 
moment has arisen, it is madness to urge for war, and mean- 
while the Emperor tries to make up for the indiscretions of 
the German press by his advances to England,” i * 

The Kirchenseitung summed up in a few lines the policy 
which Germany had pursued towards Great Britain during 
more than a decade. Even in the best-informed circles of 
Germany the opinion was widely held that Great Britain 
could not find as many sailors as she req.uired, probably 
because tho British merchant marine was always short of 
British sailors and employed many thousands of Scan- 
^dinavians, Lascars, etc. Only a short timo before tbe War 
one of the most eminent and best-informed German pro- 
fessors tbld me that Great Britain experienced already tho 
greatest difficulty in manning her fleet,' and he looked at 
me with open-eyed astonishment when I told ^^Tn that 
the British naval authorities could always obtain ten re- 
cruits for every single one they wanted. 
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Gcnnany’s anti-British policy was founded on a soriea of 
misconcoptions and erroneous estimates. Heroin lay the 
reason that her foreign policy was a gigailtic mistalco. Tho 
xesponsibibty for tho tension between England and Ger- 
many before the War lay not with tho British Foreign 
Minister, but exclusively with tho Gormans themselves. 
Quos Delia vult perdcre, prius demtntat. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE EEIiATlONS BETWEEN OERSIANY AND TEANCE 

On the 1st and 2nd of September 1870 the great tragedy 
of Sedan was enacted. After a series 6f defeats, un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. Franco emerged from the 
ordealof the “ Terrible Year** crushed, humiliated, reduced, 
and impoverished — the very shadow of her former self. 
Since then France had played a very inconspicuous role 
on the stage of Europe. She had come to bo considered 
by many Germans as a dying country, as a parochial 
concern. 

So strongly was it assumed that U feu sacre de la revanche 
had died down that official and semi-official Germany 
thought the timo had come for Franco-German co-opera- 
tidn. Guided by the German Emperor, official and semi- 
official Germany bestowed graceful compliments upon dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen at every opportunity. French and 
German ships were seen side hy side in Kiel Harbour at the 
occasion of the opening of the Baltic and North Sea Canal 
in 1895. In the Far East Russian, French, and German 
ships jointly demonstrated the Japanese out of Port Arthur, 
and M. B. Lockroy, France’s ablest Minister of Marine, was 
allowed to minutely inspect the German Navy and the 
German Navy yards. France had, apparently, forgotten^ 
her defeats, the time for reconciliation seemed to have 
arrived. German writers began strongly to advocate a 
Franco-German political alliance and a Central-European 
Customs Union; 

Later on Franco-German relations became somewhat 
overclouded. When, through the instrumentality of M. 

‘ rrom tho Fqrtnyghlly Remtw, Beptomber 1005. 
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Delcasse, France settled ber differences mth Great Britain, 
Italy, and Spam, and made an attempt to have again a policy 
of her own, the German Emperor mtervened and forbade 
the execution of the Morocco bargam, which had been 
concluded between France and those Powers which could 
claim a special interest in Moroccan affairs How serious 
and threatemng the Morocco incident of 1906 was is 
apparent from the steps towards the mobilisation of her 
army which were taken by Germany at the time As the 
German exports to Morocco amounted then, on an average, 
to a paltiy £90,000 per annum, it was clear that the defence 
of Germany’s " commercial interests ” was merely a pre 
text for Germany’s action in Morocco Her aim m creatmg 
the Moroccan crisis was not to foster Germany’s exports 
to Morocco, but to detach France from Great Bntam, 
and to attach her to Germany 
French pohey, although apparently most erratic and 
unstable of purpose, has, through centuries, constantly 
pursued the same aim Durmg centuries France has 
fought for two objects— for the preservation of the Balance 
of Power in Europe and for the possession of the Rhine 
frontier To obtain these ends Franco has successively 
made war against the strongest Contmental States which 
threatened to enslave the Contment and ultimately to 
engulf France From the time, four centuries ago, when 
she opposed Charles V , the mightiest monarch of Christen 
dom, who ruled over Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Spam, down to the present time, Franco has been the 
champion of liberty on tho Continent of Europe When 
Charles V ruled almost the^whole Continent, Christian 
Trance allied herself with Turkey, the abhorred Infidel 
Power, who was considered to stand outside the pale of tho 
comxtas genhum, nghtly thinking self preservation tho first 
law of pohtical ethics and the first duty to herself History 
repeats itself When Germany had crushed Trance and 
when Bismarck had succeeded m raismg all the Powers of 
Western Europe agamst Franco and m isolating her, IVonce 
turned to Russia for support, notwithstanding tho incom- 
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patible differences "wliich existed between the Western 
Republic and the Eastern antocracy, differences irhiclx 
made truly cordial relations impossible between them. 

During four centuries Franco and Germany have fought 
one another for supremacy in Europe. As long as Austria 
was the strongest State in Germany, France supported 
Austria’s German enemies against her. Thus it was that 
Prance, up to 186G, encouraged Prussia to aggrandise her- 
self at Austria’s coat, and that Bismarck, in crushing Aastria, 
received Napoleon’s sympathy and support. 

Since Bismarck’s advent to power, or during about half 
a century. Prance had been tho dupe of Prusso-Germany’s 
policy. Napoleon Hr. received no gratitude for support- 
ing Prussia against Aastria. On tho contrary, even at the 
time wlien Napoleon ■was doing a priceless eervico to Bis- 
marck by supporting Prussia against Austria, Bismarck 
contemplated ruining Prance, and building up Germany’s 
unity on the ruins of Prance. A fortnight before the out- 
break of tho Auatro-Pmssian War of 186G, when Austro- 
Prussian relations were strained to breaking-point, Bis- 
marck sent General Von Gabelenz to the Austrian Emperor 
in Vienna, and proposed to the Emperor that peace might 
be preserved among the Germanic nations by making a 
common onslaught on France, coniiuering Alsace, and 
creating a Greater Germany at the end of a victorious 
campaign. Thus tho Prusso-Austrian differences were to 
ho settled at the cost of France at the very moment when 
Franco was lending^ Bismarck her support in 'his anti- 
Austrian policy. Only through Austria’s hesitation was 
Franco saved from destruction in 1866, but she became the 
victim of Bismarck’s machinations four years later. 

In order to keep Prance in good humour during the 
Austro-Prussian War, Bismarck verbally promised Prance 
the Rhine as a reward for her support, but when France 
wished to have this p^'ornise gi^n in writing, Bismarck 
skilfully drew out negotiations and delayed and procrasti- 
nated during the critical period of tho war, until France’s 
support had become superfluous and events had brought 
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pcaco in sight. . Before the conclusion of peace, France, 
who began to fear that Bismarck was playing her false, 
pressed for the • territorial compensation which Bismarck 
had held in view, but her demands were met with derision, 
and the intimation that, in case of need, Bismarck would 
not hesitate to make peace at any price with Austria, and ' 
induce her to march together with Prussia agamst France. 
In that case Austria and Prussia would aggrandise them- 
selves at the expense of France. As a considerable part 
of the French Army ^vas fighting in Mexico at that time, 
Napoleon was unable to prevent the undue strengthening of 
Prussia, hnd it became clear that the historic struggle for 
supremacy between France and Germany would soon have 
to be renewed. 

Since 1866 Bismarck had skilfully mcreased tho bitter- 
ness which France, after having been deceived by* Bismarck, 
naturally felt for Prussia, by inflicting a number of humilia- 
tions upon French diplomacy in the Luxemburg question, 
the Belgian question, etc., and by rousing the discontent 
of the excitable French masses against Prussia by means 
of bribed French newspapers. Bismarck reqmxed a Franco- 
German War, for only the enthusiasm created by such a 
War, which was likely to be immensely popular in Germany, 
where the rembmhrance of the first Napoleon was still 
kept alive, could make the unification of Germany possible. 
Since 1806 a Franco-Prussian War had become unavoidable, 
but French diplomacy was unskilful enough to walk into 
tho Spanish trap which Bismarck sldlfully had baited, and 
declared war, against Prnssia^upon a pretext which, in the 
eyes of the u orld, put Franco in tho wrong. The mistake 
of France’s diplomacy was Bismarck’s opportunity. On 
' tho ruins of France, and in accordance with Bismarck’s 
programme, a umted Germany was founded, whose main 
object it was proclaimed to be to resist for all time the 
wanton aggression of Gtermany’s hereditary enemy. The 
unity of Germany was cemented with French blood, and 
Thiers spoke truly when he said to Bismarck at Versailles, 
“ crest noiM avons fait Vunion de rAlhmagne:' 
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By 1914 France had of course recovered from the enor- 
mous losses which tho war had caused. Nevertheless, it 
had left indelible traces upon the country. Tho enormous 
wastage of notional capital and tho enormously increased 
National Debt of tho country, together ^nth the necessity 
for Franco to re-creato her army on the largest scale, and 
to maintain it, notwithstanding her shrnnken resources in 
men and money, had made necessary a most oppressive 
taxation , which could be met only by tho most rigid economy 
on tho part of all individual taxpayers. Hence the Franco- 
German War led to a falling-off in tho birth-rate of France, 
which ^-as much smaller after the war than it had been 
beforo. It cannot be doubted that the statioi^ariness of 
the population of Franco was greatly, and perhaps chiefly, 
caused by the after-effects of that unfortunate war. 

In view of the fact that tho Franco-Gcrman War had 
inflicted decades of-suffering upon all French families, it 
could hardly bo expected that tho masses of tho French 
nation had become the friends and well-wishera of Germany. 
Tho small reniura of Franco and tho thrifty peasants, with 
^11 their lovo of peace and quiet, knew quite w’oll that 
taxation in France would remain high as long as Franco 
was compelled to maintain her enormous army. Neverthe- 
less, they were determined not to expose themselves to 
the possibility of another disastrous defeat. Henco high 
taxation was homo without grumbling in the silent hope 
that a time would arrive when, in consequenco of a victory 
over Germany, France might again be able to lighten her 
oqqresaive armour. .. ^ 

The German newspapers spoke the truth when they 
asserted that the old spirit of revanche had died out in i 
Ranee. SevancTie is not a policy but a sentiment, and 
France had learned, to her cost, how dangerous it is to bo 
led by sentiment in matters political. It was not so much 
the aim of French policy to endeavour to weaken Germany as 
it was to strengthen France.' Franco wished to live in peace 
and security with all her neig^ibours, Germany included, 
but at Jhe same time she wished to be strong enough to 
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mlni3try 1 For the French’have hitherto not lacked courage. 
No such ministry exists, because such a policy is opposed to 
public sentiment in France. France is like an engme which 
is* filled with steam up to the point of expI6sion, and a spark, 
a clumsy movement of the hand, may suffice to cause an 
explosion, to brmg on war. However, the fire is so carefully 
tended and nursed that it seems at first sight not likely that 
it will ever bo used for causing a conflagration in the neigh- 
bouring country. 

“ If yon study French history, you will find that the most 
important decisions have been taken in France nbt by the 
wiU of the people, but by the will of an energetic minority. 
Those people in I^nce who contemplate war with Germany 
at present only prepare everything in order to be able to 
commence such a war with the Tn aTimum of force. Their 
task is to keep alive le feu sacri de la revanche, a task which 
Gambetta defined in the motto t *Ne parlez jamais de la 
guerre, maia penaez-y toujoura,* and that is to-day still the 
attitude of France. French people do not speak of the 
possibility of an aggressive war against Germany, but only 
of the fear of being attacked by Germany. 

“France will probably attack us as soon as she has 
reason to think that she is stronger than we are. As soon 
as Franco believes that she can defeat Germany, war with 
Germany is, I think, a certainty. The conviction that 
France is stronger than Germany may arise from the alli- 
ances which France may be able to conclude. I do not 
‘ beheve that such alhances Will be concluded by France, and 
it is the task of German diplomacy either to prevent the 
conclusion of such alliances, or to coimterbalance such 
alliances with counter-alliances.” 

Convinced that Franco would seek to revenge her de- 
feat, Bismarck endeavoured to ruin her by severe condi- 
tions of peace. Although the Franco-Gorman War had 
cost Germany only about £60,000,000, he exacted about 
£250,000,000 from the country, and was greatly disappointed 
that Franco easily paid that sum and recovered rapidly. 
Fearing Franco’s revenge, Germany contemplated in 1876 
an attack upon France, and in February of that year Herr 
von Radowitz was sent to Hussm to sound the Czar and to 
’ 'her Russia would remain neutral in the event 
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bo able to hold her owti in the world Policy is, after all, 
based on force, and no policy can bo successful which is not 
backed by sufficient military and naval strength Therefore 
France had endeavoured to create and to maintain an army 
sufficiently strong to meet that of Germany, but she found 
her task from year to year more difficult, o'wing to the 
increasmg discrepancy between her population and that of 
Gtermany, which is apparent irom the following table 


1872 

PopolAttoa o( GeoBuif 

41 230 000 

Fopolitloa ot Fitnce 

36103 000 

1876 

43 050 000 

30 906 000 

1881 

45 42S 000 

37 672 000 

1886 

47 134 000 

38 219 000 

1801 

49 762 000 

38 343 000 

1890 

52 753 000 

38 618 000 

1001 

66 862 000 

38 962 000 

1014 (est mated) 

/ 

67 000 000 

30 COO 000 


In 1014 the time seemed not to be far distant when Franco 
would no longer be able to rival Germany in the number 
of her soldiers, that Franc© would automatically smk to a 
secondary rank among the Great Powers of Europe Time 
uas fightmg on Germany 8 side Therefore it was to the 
interest of Germany to maintain peace with France as long 
as possible, while it was to the interest of France |o utihse 
the earhest opportunity that might offer for crushing 
Germany 

Bismarck did not believe that the Peace of Frankfort 
would ho a lastmg one He frequently foretold a renewal 
of the struggle, should opportunity favour Franco For 
instance, ho said m the Reichstag, on the 11th of January 
1887 • 

1 

“ Has there over been ft IVench nunority which could 
venture publicly and unconditionally to say We renounce 
regaming Alsace Lorraine Wo shall not make war for 
Alsaco-Lorraine, and we accept the Peace of Frankfort in 
tho same spirit m wludi -ne accepted tho Peaco of Pans in 
1815 t Is there a ministry m Pans which would have tho 
courage to make such a declaration 1 Why is there no such 
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ministry ? For tho French ’have liithcrto not Indeed courage. 
No such ministr}' exists, because such a policy is opposed to 
public sentiment in Franco. France is like an engine nhich 
is filled mth steam up to tho point of ospl6sion, and a spark, 
a clumsy movement of tho hand, may suffice to cause an 
explosion, to bring on war. However, tho fire is so carefully 
tended and nursed that it seems at first sight not likely that 
it will ever bo used for causing a conflagration in tho neigh- 
bouring country. 

“ If you study French bistorj', you will find that tho most 
important decisions have been taken in France nbt by the 
wiU of tho people, but by tho will of an onergotio minority. 
Those people in Franco ^rho contemplate war ^vith Germany 
at present only prepare everything in order to bo able to 
commence such a war with the maximum of force. Their 
task is to keep alive U feu saerd de la revanche, a task which 
Gambetta defined in the motto: *Ne parlez jamats de la 
guerre, maw penetz-y toujours! and that is to-day still tho 
attitude of Franco. French people do not speak of tho 
possibility of an aggressive \vat against Germany, but only 
of tho fear of being attacked by Germany. 

" Franco will probably attack us ns soon as she has 
reason to think that sho is stronger than wo arc. As soon 
as Franco believes that sho can defeat Germany, war witli 
Germany is, I think, a certainty. Tiio conviction that 
Franco is stronger than Germany may arise from the alli- 
ances which Franco may be able to conclude. I do not 
beHcve that such alliances 'rill bo concluded by Franco, and 
it is tho task of German diplomacy cither to prevent tho 
conclusion of such alliances, or to coimtcrbalance such 
alliances with counter-alliances.” 

Convinced that Franco would seek to revenge. her de- 
»ftiids?wuiT«d .tr *mir Jmr Jj" juvoio' vnniul'- 
tions of peace. Although tlio Franco-German War had 
cost Germany only about £60,000,000, ho exacted about 
£250,000,000 from the country, and was greatly disappointed 
that Franco easily paid that sum and recovered rapidly. 
Fearing France’s revenge, Germany contemplated in 1875 
an attack upon France, and in February of that year Herr 
von Radowitz was sent to Russia to sound tho Czar and to 
find out whether Russia would remain neutral in the event / 
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of tiio struggle between Trance and Germany being renewed 
Happily for Franco, Germany's design miscarried, owing 
to the energetic opposition of Great Britain and Russia 

Finding himself foiled m his design to rum Franco before 
she ijad recovered from her defeat, Bismarck strove to 
isolate France, being of opinion, ns he said in his Memoirs, 
that France would certainly aid Russia if a colUsion should 
take place between that country and Germany Therefore 
he wrote, on the 20th of December 1872, to Count Amim, 
the German Ambassador in Pans “ We do^not want to he 
disturbed by France, but if Franco does not intend to keep 
the peace we must prevent her finding alhes ” With this 
object in view, Bismarck skilfully isolated France by 
bnngmg her into collision with Italy, Spam, and Great 
Bntain As long as Bismarck was in power the foreign 
pohoy of France was directed from Berlin, and France had 
'not a fnend, not a champion, in the wide world She was 
almost an outcast among the nations * / 

Bismarck carefully watched France’s relations with 
forciga countries, and as soon as he thought that France 
was trying to pursue a policy ot her own without consulting 
BerUn, and to improve her relations with a foreign country, 
he raised the spectre of war In 1887, for instance, the 
Goblet Ministry was trying to settle the Egyptian question, 
and to amve at an understanding with Great Bntain How- 
ever, before France wah able to come to the desired arrango'- 
ment, Bismarck used the ndiculous Schnabele incident on 
the Franco German frontier for a violent wnr-agitation, 
compared with which the Morocco mcidont was child’s- 
play Franco dropped the contemplated arrangement with 
Great Britain, and on the 7th of May 1887 M Goblet said 
at Havre . 

For fifteen years wo have been asking the country each 
year for £40 000 OOO, and now, when the country has been 
smitten on the one cheek, we can only advise her to turn the 
other cheek to the smiter ” ^ 

Soon after Bismarck had been dismissed by WilUam II 
France succeeded m concluding an alhanco with Russia 
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Its conclusion was taken very philosophically at Berlin, 
for such an event was considered to bo inc\itablo in viow 
of the friction which had taken placo beCnccn Russia and 
Germany after William n had como Jo the throne There- 
fore German diplomacy concentrated its efforts upon keep- 
ing the Anglo Trench differences alive, and tned to forestall 
Trance by previously coming to an understanding with 
England At that time Germany’s most %aluablo colonies, 
including Zanzibar, were exchanged against the rock of 
Ilehgoland, an exchange which was greeted with dismay 
by most Germans, for it was believed by them that that 
bargain ivas most unsatisfactory for Germany Even in 
Great Bntain people shook their heads at this exchange, 
the advantage of which to Germany could not bo seen 
Nevertheless, from tho German point of view tins exchange 
was a most excellent bargain, for Trance had been fore- 
stalled by it Von Capmi, tho 'then ChanceUor, did not 
even try to explain that Germany had received an adequate 
^uid pro quo m giving uplicr be^t colonics, but simply stated 
in the Reichstag in defending tho exchange “ Wo meant, 
before all, to maintain our good understanding with Great 
Bntain ” 

It was Bismarck’s pohey not only to isolate Tnneo by 
embroihng her witli all her neighbours and by discrediting 
her everywhere, but also to weaken her financial and military 
power by encouraging her to wrasto her mihtary and finan 
J5ial strength in unprofitable colonial adventures in every 
quarter of tho world Franco went to West Afnca and to 
Tonkin at Bismarck’s bidding, and she remained tho tool of 
Germany until in tho year 18D8 SI Dolcassd entered tlie 
French Foreign Ofllcc j 
When Delcass6 became Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ho found, with amazement, that tho foreign pohey 
of Franco w as directed by Germany, and that, at tho bidding 
of German statesmen, Franco had obediently embroiled 
herself with Italy over Tunis, with Spam over various ques 
tions, and with Great Bntam over Egypt Notmthstanding 
the fact that it was liis first ta«k td settle tho thankless 
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Fashoda problem, M Delcassfi entered upon liis duties with 
the firm determination to reconcile Prane’e ivith Italy and 
Spam, and especially with Great Britain, and no longer to 
oppose Great Bntam in Germany’s interests In the 
beginning of November 1898, a few days after Colonel 
Marchand had been ordered back from Fashoda, M Delcasse 
said in his study to a fnend of mine “ I mean not to leave 
this fauteuil without having re-established good relations 
with Great Britain ” Such a declaration required con- 
siderable moral courage at a time when Great Britain and 
France stood on the brink of wai? 

When Germany saw that France was slipping from her 
control, that France was trying to pursue a national pohey, 
and that she succeeded in making fneuds with Great Britain, 
Italy, and Spain, she tned for a long time to regain control 
over the foreign policy of France by personal advances 
individual Frenchmen, by fiattenng France, by urging that 
the interests of France and Germany were identical, and by 
persistently extolling the benefits and tho necessity of a 
Franco Gennan alliance as the best guarantee for maintain- 
ing peace in Europe However, notwithstanding Germany’s 
advances, M Delcass6 remamed passive and almost in- 
different, and observed a cautious reserve towards Germany 
Nevertheless, Germany continued her advances until 
the battle of Mukden had shown that the Russian Army 
was no longer a factor upon the support of which France 
could reckon in case of war with Germany Then, and 
then only, came the Morocco crisis and Germany’^ threat 
of war I 

At no time were Germany’s advances to France more 
assiduous than when Germany was trying to raise a coahtion 
agamst England At the outbreak of tho Boer War tho 
whole German Press entreated France to ]om hands with 
Germany and to assist in humbhng Great Britain to the 
dust On 6th of October 1899, three days after the 
mohihsation of the Boer troops, an article appeared m Dte 
Orenzioten, the leading journal of the semi official press of 
Germany, in which it was said 
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V 

“ All differences between Prance and Germany benefit 
only the nearly all-powerful Enemy pf the World. As long 
^s the French keep one eye fixed on Alsace-Lorraine, it is 
no good that they occasionally look at England with the 
other eye. Only when the strength of the German Fleet 
is commensurate with her sea interest will the French seek 
our friendship, instead of being humiliated by their heredi- 
tary enemy.’* 

In this and numerous other articles France was entreated 
' to crush England, her hereditary enemy, by joining a coali- 
tion of Continental Powers. 

France was under no illusion as to Germany’s feelings 
towards her. Silently she had home a latent state of 
war for decades. The French were to be rewarded for 
their patient patriotism. Heroic sufferings had steeled the 
national character and created a race of strong and earnest 
men. Besides, decades of military endeavour bad given 
France an army which was to be the instrument for re- 
creating the country and regaining what she had lost. 



CHAPTER X 

THE MOROCCO CRISIS OP 1911 ' 

Oh the 2nd of July 1911 the Gorman papers pubbslied the 
following official announcement ' 

“ The German firms interested in tho south of Morocco 
have requested tho Imperial Government, having regard 
to the dangers which threaten the important German 
interests in these parts in view of the possible spread of 
the disorders prevailing in other parts of Morocco, to take 
measures to protect the lives and property of Germans 
and German proUgis in this region The Imperial Govern- 
ment, with this object in view, thereupon decided to send 
His I^jesty’s ship Panlh&r, which happened to be in the 
neighbourhood, to tho harbour of Agadir, and appnsed the 
Powers of the fact The influential Moors of the district 
have heen simultaneously informed that no sort of un- 
fnendly intention towards Morocco or its inhabitants is 
associated with the appearance of tho German warship m 
the harbour ” ' 

Thus ran the translation published in the Ttmes of the 
3rd of July of that year Ostensibly the German Gkivem- 
ment sent the Panther to Agadir in the south of Morocco 
“to protect important German interests in these parts 
and “ to protect the life and property of Germans and 
German protigis in this region ” Yet it was known to all 
who had studied Moroccan afiairs that Germany had no 
important commercial interests m that country, and that 
no German hves were endangered in or near Agadir, which 
happens to be the best harbour on tho Atlantic coast of 
* From the Hnifw, August 1011 

nc 
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Morocco. However, the official communication carefully 
explained in its opening words that the warship was sent 
at the request of “the German firms interested in the 
south of Morocco.’* The onus of proof that German 
interests and German lives were actually threatened was 
therefore laid with skilful vagueness on unnamed, un- 
enumerated, and unspecified German firms, which, for all 
one knew, had their seat in Germany^ and which conceiv- 
ably were previously asked by the Government to make a 
request for protection. By the wording of the communigui 
the German Govemment had left open a loophole for escape. 
In case of need it could explain that “ the German firms ’’ 
had called for protection without sufficient cause, and that 
the ship would he withdrawn because, upon inquiry on the 
spot, it had- been found that neither the property nor tho 
lives of Germans and of German froUgis in the south of 
Morocco were endangered. 

In Bismarck’s time German diplomacy was dramatic 
and vigorous. Under the direction of William n. it became 
melodramatic and futile. For a second time within a few 
years it interfered with menacing suddenness in Morocco, 
but once more the stage-managing had been defective, and 
the dispatch of the Panfhzr was to prove as unprofitable, 
and as little creditahlo, to German diplomacy as was the 
Emperor’s personal demonstration at Tangier on the Slst of 
March 1905, when he promised his support to the Sultan. 

The Morocco crisis of 1905 almost led to war be- 
tween France aud'Germany. Germany had actually begun 
mobilising her army when France bowed to the demonstra- 
tion of force, giving Germany what is usually called a 
diplomatic victory. However, she lost nothing substantial 
by giving way, but Germany received in the following 
year a diplomatic defeat at Algeciras, whence she returned 
empty-handed, and she qmetly withdrew for a time her 
loudly advertised claims upon Moroccan territory. 

It miist have been clear even to the most credulous, the 
most unsuspecting, and the most uncritical that in 1905 
tho German Emperor did not go to Tangier, and almost 
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make war upon France, for the love of the Sultan of Morocco, 
and that, in July 1911, Germany did not send tho Panther 
to Agadir to protect German lives and property Gorman 
diplomacy had asserted from 1006 to 1911 that it was 
anxious to preserve the independence and the integrity of 
Morocco, and tho open door ior all nations, because of her 
important economic interests in that country That was 
merely a diplomatic pretext, and it can scarcely bo doubted 
that Germany desired to acquire Morocco, or at least the 
south of that country, and that she wished to defend its 
integrity and independence until she was ready and able 
to make it a colony of her own 

On tho 19th of January 1912, in the course of a lawsuit 
for bbel which the Rhetntsek Westjahseke Zeitung brought 
against the Qrenzhoten., tho editor of tho former stated 
“ I demand that Mr Class, the president of the Pan- 
Germanic League, be called At my wish be put himself 
in contact mth the Foreign Secretary, Hwr von ICiderlen- 
Wachtor The Foreign Secretary invited Mr Class 1o meet 
him at the Hotel Pfalzer Hof in Mannheim, and there they 
have conferred for hours Tho Foreign Secretary stated to 
Herr Class ‘ I support the pohey of partitioning Morocco 
The Pan Germanic demand is absolutely justified You can 
rely upon it that we shall stick to Morocco, and that you 
will be greatly pleased mth the German Morocco policj I 
am as much a Pan German as you are ’ Some time 
afterwards Mr Class called upon the Foreign Secretary, but, 
mihng to find him in, met Mr Zimmermann, the Under 
Secretary It was the day of the dispatch of the Panther 
to Apdir Herr Zimmermann told Herr Class that bo 
could give him some cheenng news * You come just in 
V moment tho Pattiher appears before Agadir 

Wo shall retain Agadir, and we intend to seize the whole 
distnct and not to give up anything After all, wo abso- 
u ely require settlement colonies for our excess of births 
claims for compensation are raised in 
uo iress We do not want compensations We want 
Morocco Franco wishes to offer ua the Congo ’ ” ' 

The foregoing extract, which is a careful translation, and 
which IS taken from ,^ho report of tho law-court proceedings 
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published in the Taglichc Rmdschdu. of the 20th of -January 
1912, shows that, notwithstanding all official statements 
that Germanyliad never intended to scizeSIoroccan territory, 
statements which were mado by tho German Chancellor 
and the Foreign Secretary in December 1911, the Gorman 
Government had actually intended to take a part of 
Morocco. 

Gennany’s interests in Morocco, as her interests in Asm 
Minor, South Africa, and Southern Brazil, were not of 
yesterday. Many decades ago tho most farsecing and 
patriotic Germans recognised that colonies in the temperate 
zone, able to receive tho German surplus population, were 
tho greatest need of their country. Animated by this con- 
viction, many professors and other leaders of public opinion 
agitated for the creation of a largo German fleet— .the first 
ships of tho German Navy wero built in tho" ’forties of tho 
^last century with moneys raised by voluntary private 
subscriptions ; others created important and purely German 
settlements in Santa Catherina, In Bio Grande do Sul, in 
the Capo Colony, and in Natal ; others explored, with or 
without Government assistance, uncivilised countries which 
they believed to bo suitable for German colonisation and 
which had not yet been appropriated by tho European 
Powers. Slorocco was ono of these, and it was explored in 
tho ’sixties of last century by the Germans, Gerhard Rohlfs 
and von Maltzan, in the ’seventies by Noll, von Fritsch, 
Rein, and Koch, in tho ’eighties by Lena and Quedenfeld, 
and Professor Theobald Fischer travelled through tliat 
country in 1888, 1899, and 1901. Professor Fischer was 
eonaldored to be the greatest GevEaa.n authority on that 
country. ’ 

Prusso-Germany was tho first country which introduced 
a system of compulsory and national education directed by 
the State. The education of the German citizen by tho 
State did not end with the time when the child left 
school. It was continued during the rest of his or her 
Hfe. Prominent among the great German State institu- 
tions for tho education of the adult were the semi-official 
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Press and tho semi-official literature in the form of toots, 
tho teachings of which 'woro reinforced by tho activity of a 
host of Government inspired professorial and non-profes- 
Borial lecturers, ovTitors, and clergymen, who were let loose 
whenever their assistance xraa required Tho brger half of 
tho German Press of all parties, tho Socialist papers excepted, 
was constantly inspired by the Govemraent Thus public 
opinion was created and constantly educated, and tho more 
serious and thoughtful minds were provided with informa- 
tion by weighty semi-official books crammed with facts 
and arguments which were written, or inspired, by tho 
Government departments Tlioy served tho same purpose 
as the “ handbooks for speakers ” and “ campaign boohs " 
which are issued by tho British party organisations at 
election time In 1004-1906 a largo portion of tho semi- 
official Press preached, in consequence of direct inspiration 
from tho chief of tho Gorman Foreign Office, tho doctnno 
that Germany required the south of Morocco, and in 1011 
one read again in papers which stood under Govern- 
ment influence demands for territorial “compensation” in 
Morocco Tho prevailing official view of the value of 
Morocco to Germany may best bo gauged from tho very 
lengthy paper, “ Morocco and its Relations to tho German 
National Economy,” published in tho semi-official German 
Naval Year Book, NauUcus, for 1009, and I would quote 
from it the following important passages in their proper 
sequence 

Morocco IS a kind of African peninsula, being isolated 
by the sea and separated from the African continent by vast 
mountains The most important trade routes along the 
West Coast of Africa, from Europe to South AmeneSj and 
towards the future Panama Canal, pass its coast The 
Gentry occupies the comer of Africa, and the comer 
position of a contment is always a favourable world- 
strategical factor By its geographical and world -strategical 
position Morocco is exceedingly favoured for commerce 
and war Only lately, when the traffic on the trade 
routes through the Mediterranean along the northern 
shore, and through the Atlantic along the western shore, of 
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Morocco has becomo so active, the country has become 
important. It lies to-day in the centre of the world’s 
traffic. 

“ Morocco is separated from the African continent by 
high mountains, which separate it at the samo time from the 
desert. These give it a favourable climate by catching the 
moisture which the wind brings from the Atlantic. Morocco 
slopes from the mountain ranges in the interior towards 
the Atlantic. Therefore the mountains act as an enor^ 
mous reservoir to the lower-lying lauds. The province of 
Su3 is perhaps the most richly endowed part of Morocco. 
One can scarcely form an exaggerated idea of the fruitful-* 
ness of a large part of the plains near the Atlantic coast. 
The rainfall is small, but owing to the abundance of water 
in the sub-soil, only a few feet below the ground, irrigation 
can easily and cheaply be provided which would make 
cotton-growing 'possible. 

“Matakesh, Uke Milan and Munich, is, owing to its 
position, a natural railway centre. Although animals are 
raised in the most primitive fashion, and although ,fhe 
prohihition to export them k?Ha all enterprise, Morocco 
possesses, according to a £Vench official expert, 40,000,000 
sheep, 11,000,000 goats, from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 cattle, 
4,000,000 donkeys and mules, and 600,000 horses. Ho^v- 
ever, these estimates are probably too largo. Morocco is 
rich in minerals, especially in iron, copper, antimony, and 
salt. Mining used to flourish especially in the province 
of jSuB. Morocco has about 8,000,000 inhabitants, and 
is able to maintain perhaps 40,000,000 people. ' In that 
healthy country, which is nearly quite free from malaria, 
the living conditions for European emigrants are far more 
favourable than in Algeria. Morocco, situated within sight 
of Europe, and^^occupying an exceedingly important world- 
^nritt;e^cdi'puatCrroii,'possesseb'virfD"irfc\ir4i'Tesv3tmTes~^hiiiu 
have not yet been touched. Its conditions are medieval, 
but in view of the proximity of the over-populated States 
of Europe which require expansion, its exclusiveness cannot 
be preserved much longer. Morocco may become the 
granaryj and the ranch of Europe, and may provide it with 
fruit, oil, cotton, and ore. At present it has not a single 
mile of road dr of railroad, and not a single bridge. Its 
waterfalls will provide power. Morocco is an important 
field for industrial activity.” 
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It w]l bo noticed that the senu official yeaT book con 
Bidered in the first place the great strategical value of 
Morocco, and only in the second place its great economic 
possibihties It is also very interesting that it described 
the provmce of Sus as the richest part of Morocco for both 
agriculture and mining, and recognised in Marakesh its 
natural railway centre Now, A^dir was not only the 
best harbour on the west coast, with 47 feet of water 
within 30 yards of the shore, but it was also not far from 
Marakesh, and was by far the best entrance gate to the 
province of Sus and to the Soudan Owmg to the depth 
and sheltered position of its harbour and to its geographical 
situation, Agadir was far more important than Mogador, 
which had 24^000 inhabitants The latter had become a 
large port only because the Moroccan Government closed the 
port of Agadir in order to punish its citizens for a revolt 
Monsieur do Segonzac, a leadmg French authority on 
Morocco, ivrote in his hook, Voi/affe ati Matve, published in 
1903, the year before the German Government had first 
taken an active interest in Morocco 

“ Agadiris believed to bo the best harbour on the Moroccan 
coast It is an open roadstead without obstacles, which 
IS sheltered agamst the breakere and the wmd from the 
open sea I have been told that thirty metres from the 
coast the water is fifteen metres deep On the day when 
the harbour of Agadir Will be opened to European commerce 
Mogador will cease to exist ” 

Tlie greatest German authority on Morocco, Professor 
Fischer, who had devoted more than thirty years to the 
study of that country, and who had explored it on three 
journeys, saw, like the semi official German Naval Year 
Book, in the land of the iloors a world strategical position 
of the very greatest importance He was naturally less 
reserved m his utterances than the Year Book, Winch was 
written throughout in the ponderous, stodgy, and imper- 
sonal stylo of official Germany, and I would quote from 
some of his writings the following most interestmg opinions 
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“ Morocco occupies to-day a position of tho very greatest 
importance. Tho most important trade routes pass by its 
coast : through the Mediterranean, to the rapidly develop- 
ing West Coast of Africa, to Central America with the 
Panama Canal, towards South America, which is rapidly 
becoming settled and trhich already is of the greatest im- 
jiortanee for the food supply of Europe. Tlie importance 
of the Moroccan harbours lies in their position, for thenco 
many a vital nerve of the nations of Europe may be cut 
through. — {Die Seekdfen ton Marokko.) 

“ Morocco lies on the most important route of the uorld’s 
trade. It takes part in commanding that route, and its 
ports on the Atlantic can become important bases for peace- 
ful and warlike enterprises on the West Coast of Africa and 
towards Central and South America. — {Oeog.Ze{ischrtfi,l907.) 

' “ In the hands of a European Power able to develop its 
rich resources, Morocco may become a source of strength 
of tjio first importance , able to cause a change in the balance 
of power in Europe. It is^strangc that ^nnany has no 
pohtical interests in Slorocco. Oar position as a world 
Power and a commercial Power would be endangered 
should ^lorocco fall into the hands of France. It is Ger- 
many’s task to main^tain Morocco’s independence. But 
should an alteration of the map become inevitablo, Ger- 
many must have its part ; El Haus and Sus. Our interests 
at the Straits of Gibraltar are guarded by the 'jealousies of 
Franco and Great Bntain. — {Qeog, Zeitschrift, 1903.) 

“ After thirty years' Occupation with Moroccan affairs, and 
after three journeys through that country, I have arrtved at 
the conviction that the uorld-polittcal positiem of Morocco is 
so great that that State which succeeds in taking tf vnll, through 
its possession, receive such an enormous increase tn povxr 
that all other States, especially Great Britain, Spain,' and 
Germany, unit ‘feel ‘it as an unbearable hardship . — (Die See- 
kdfen von Marokko.)” 

The italics were in tho original. 

Morocco looks email on the map, but it is, as the follow- 
ing figures show, a large/country : 

Morocco . . . 

Algeria (limits of 1901} 

Turns . 

Germany in 1914 
United Kingdom 


• . 210,000 square miles 

. . 184,474 

. 46,779 

. . 208,780 

. . 121,391 „ 
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Morocco was almost as large as Algeria and Tunis com- 
bined, and was larger than Imperial Germany. Its superior ’ 
size and climate, its vast agricultural and mineral resources, 
and its superior geographical and strategical position make 
it infinitely more valuable than Algeria. Besides, it is a, 
natural fortress. Its fruitful plains and uplands along 
the Atlantic, which evoked the enthusiasm of Pomponius 
Mela 1900 years ago, are sheltered towards the north and 
west by the sea, and towards the east and south by the 
enormous ranges of the Atlas Mountains, the peaks of which 
nse up to 13,000 feet, and by the Sahara. Thus thinly- 
populated Morocco is an ideal country both for European 
settlement and for defence. Its world-strategical position, 
upon which tho German Navy Year Book and Professor 
Fischer rightly dwelt, was very great, and its possession 
would have been of particular value to Germany, especially 
if she should idsh to strike at France, Great Britain, or tlie 
United States. In 1914 the German Fleet was tied to the 
North Sea through the lack of coalmg stations abroad/ v 
Agadir, or some other port on the west coast of Morocco, 
which could bo reached in about a week by ships steaming 
from Wilhelmshaven round tho north of Scotland, would 
have been a very convenient half-way house on the way to 
the West Indies and Panama in case of a German-American 
war ; it would have been the best possible base for cruisers, 
or liners converted into cruisers, told oil to prey on British 
shipping, in case of an Anglo-Gcrman war ; it would have 
been an ideal position in case of a Franco-German war, or 
of Franco-Gcxman friction, by enabling Germany to cause 
serious trouble in Algeria, Algeria had an army of occu- 
pation of 75,000 men, of whom 43,000 were Europeans. 
Franco intended, in case of a great European war, to bring 
over from Africa her European troops and some coloured 
troops as well, replacing the Algerian garrison with West 
African soldiers. Tho spirit of revolt was not yet dead in 
Algeria. The Germans in Morocco could have caused 
countless risings in tho noi^boui^hg Algeria in peace-time 
by encouraging the disaffected, and could possibly have 
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overtlirown tbo French mobilisation scheme in Africa at the 
moment of the outbreak of war by bringing ^bonfc a great 
revolt. As a matter of fact, a German settlement in Morocco 
wToold have made Algeria untenable for France. The 
assiduous advances which (Sermany made to the Moors 
soon after the Franco-Gcrmon War were probably inspired 
by the wish of causing trouble to IVanco in Algeria if the 
war should be renewed. 

I concluded an article, which I contributed to the Nine- 
ieenih Geniury and After in August 1911, with the following 
emphatic warning : , 

“ In view of the great strate^cal importance of Morocco, 
its independence is no doubt very desirable for the peace 
of the world. On the Slat of hhirch 1D05 tho German 
Emperor solemnly proclaimed at Tangiers : ‘ For Germany 
the sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco and the indepen- 
dence of his coimtry are beyond doubt, I shall therefore 
always be ready to suppor^ these.* Great Britain can 
unreservedly endorse that unselfish policy, . and \vill no 
doubt assist Germany in preserving Morocco’s independence 
against all comers. If, however, German diplomacy should 
have changed its blind since 1905, and if it should have 
arrived at the conviction that Morocco is not fit for self- 
government, and that it should henceforth he governed by 
Europeans under some scheme of partition, it seems perhaps 
fairest that Spain should receive the northern half and 
France the southern half of the country ; for the historical, 
economical, political, and geographical claims of these two 
nations to the possession of Morocco are infinitely stronger 
than are those of Germany, whose claim to the south of 
Mnmrm enmdata. chiefly in. tim dis^:^ and. asanxtinn. ol hfin 
armed force. Morocco is of little value to Glermany, except 
as a means of terrorising and weakening France, as a means 
of threatening several of tho most important British trade 
routes and Gibraltar, and as a means of setting Spain against 
France and Great Britain. In German hands Morocco 
•Would be a permanent danger to the peace of the world, 
and it cannot be doubted that the peaceful nations of the 
world ought to oppose Germany’s occupation of that country. 
Even her own alhes may not care to be embroiled with their 
neighbours over Morocco. Besides, it seems very doubtful 
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whether the enlargement of the German dommion m Africa 
would he desirable on hmnanitarian grounds German 
colonisation has been a failure because the Germans do not 
know how to deal with the natives German colonisation 
has been distinguished by the brutal misdeeds of countless 
officers and officials The shameless plimdermg of the 
natives m German Southwest Africa drove the Hereros 
into a rebelhon which was suppressed by the extermmation 
of the men, women, and children, of whom many thousands 
were driven mto the waterless desert and condemned to 
slow death by thirst and starvation 

‘ Germany has been trying to acquire Southern Morocco, 
and perhaps the French Congo as well, by methods which 
renund one of those employed by Louis XIV of France 
But Louis XIV observed at least some appearance of legahty 
in rohbmg the German Empire and the Spanish Netherlands 
of valuable territories in time of peace, by ohtammg edicts 
justifying hia violent proceedmgs by his Chambres do 
Reunion Germany has gone farther than Loms XTV Ger 
many demanded the best part of Morocco and part of the 
French Congo as compensation ’ without telhng us what sho 
required to bo compensated for That would apparently bo 
explained only after the transfer had been made German 
diplomacy has dono an ill service to tho Empire The 
position and prestige of a State, os of an individual depend 
very largely on its reputation for honesty, straightforward 
ness, rehahihty, and fair dealing As n friend and admirer 
of Germany, I regret that her diplomacy has laid Germany 
open to the gravest suspicions, and has destroyed the behef 
in her peacefulness and all that has been done durmg the 
last few years for improving Anglo German relations 
“War has been brought withm the limits of vision It 
IS to bo hoped that Germany will turn away 'from the very 
dangerous course upon which she has embarked, a CQurso 
whicli m a very short time may brmg her mto a collision 
not only with France, hut with several Great Powers , and 
as tho Triple Alhanco is believed to bo a purely defensive 
alhanco relatmg only to Europe, Germany may find her 
self deserted by her alhcs in the hour of trouble Let us 
hope that the Morocco crisis can bo explained away as 
the mistpke of a single man I^ct us hope that Herr von 
ludcrlcn Hechter will be replaced wilhout delay. That will 
solve and explain the crisis, and the Morocco mcident will 
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soon be forgotten. PeiBistence on tto dangerous and un- 
precedented course which Germany is steering at the present 
moment may imperil Germany’s future, and may cost the 
Emperor his throne. The German nation is intensely loyal 
and patriotic, but it would never forgive a monarch w'ho had 
driven the nation into a disastrous nar without adequate 
reason,” , 

forecast came true more than seven years after it 
had been made. , 

Germany’s Morocco policy failed, both in 1905 and in 1911, 
through the clumsiness of her diplomacy and because the 
Poners recognised Germany’s aim. Thus her intervention 
in Morocco was merely a step towards her downfall. 



CHAPTER XI 

EDUCATION AND TitI3-EDDOATION IN GERMANY ‘ 

During more than forty years the Emperor Frederick’s 
winged word, “ The Prussian schoolmaster has u'on the 
battle of Sadowa,” had been dinned into the ears of English- 
men. They were so often told that Germany owed her 
great political, and especialty her still greater economic, 
success to her excellent education, that they sot about to 
copy the educational system of Germany, although it was 
probably quite unsuitable for them. England and America 
were flooded a constantly growing stream of books 
in praise of German education, but up to 1014 1 failed to 
discover a single book on the failure of German education, 
although such a book was very urgently required. I intend 
in the following pages to point out some of tho shortcomings 
as well as some of the very important characteristics and 
factors of German education which have hitherto escaped 
observation. '' ' ' 

According to the latest statistics, Germany had before 
1914 some 60,000 elemqntary State schools, with dbont 
160,000 teachers, 'who instructed some 10,000,000 children ; 
she had more than 1,000 higher schools, where about 20,000 
teachers instructed more than 300,000 pupils, while at the 
numerous universities, polytechnics, and,^ other technical 
high schools, about 6,000 professors and lecturers instructed 
some 100,000 students. If we include the ^professional 
private tutors we find that the army of German education- 
alists numbered about 300,000. These figures are truly 
astounding in their magnitude, and if “most educated ” he 
' » From tho Contempmary Rtvttw, October 1905. 
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synonjrmoiis -witt “ best educated,*’ the Gennans should 
be the best-educated nation in the world. In feet, there 
are practically ^no uneducated people in Germany. Of the 
260,000 recruits who in 1905 joined the German Army, only 
82 men coming from the frontier districts, where, for obvious 
reasons, control is sometimea impossible, were imable to 
read and write. It may therefore be asserted that in Ger- 
many proper no uneducated people exist. 

The genesis of the national educational system and of 
the educational policy of Germany is a curious one. The 
German school is by its history not a social but a political 
institution. To make the revolution against the Roman 
Catholic Church successful, liUther found it necessary to 
•toppose the powerful organisation of the Church which 
directed the mind of the German masses with a national 
and popular organisation powerful enough to oppose the 
Almighty Church, and able to agitate among the masses 
and to propagate the Protestant idea. The spiritnal guid- 
ance and direction of the Church of Rome and its world^m- 
bracing organisation could bo opposed only by a machine able 
to control the national mind .of Germany in the Protestant 
interest, and to deprive the l^man Church of its supporters 
in the country. Hence Luther strenuously advocated the 
introduction of a national and Protestant education. Edu- 
cation was not to benefit the few, but to embrace all. 
Thus, through the revolt of Luther, and the necessity of 
' strengthening struggling Protestantism against tho Roman 
Catholic Church, tho idea of a national, democratic, and 
compulsory education arose, and was taken up by the 
Protestant princes of Germany, who, os a rule, had become 
Protestant in order to spoliate the wealthy Roman Cathohe 
Church. Tho assertion that a wave of idealistic sentiment 
and of religious zeal created Protestantism in Germany, 
that it was a pure and purely democratic movement, and 
that the spirit of benevolence and of democracy created tho 
German school, is a fable, for schools and serfdom existed 
aide by side in Germany up to the nineteenth century. In 
fact, in Germany, and especially in Pmssia, school and 
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serfdom, education and tyranny, went hand in hand, and 
education was used by the Government as a means for 
keeping tho people in a state of subjection and of mental 
servitude 

Up to the thirteenth century, Prussia was inhabited by 
heathen savages, tho ancient Prussians, who were extirpated 
by the knights of the Teutonic Order, to whom that savage 
country had been granted, and when they had desolated it 
by fire and sword, Prussia was colonised not only from all 
parts of Germany but from all parts of Europe Germans, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Swiss, Poles, etc , were attracted 
by the early rulers of Prussia, partly to people the desolate 
land, partly to work for their feudal masters, and some sort 
of compulsory national education was evidently necessary 
to unify all these incongruous elements, and to ohviato the 
danger of the country falUng to pieces Besides, a common 
language was absolutely necessary in matters of administra- 
tion However, matters educational remained in a vexy 
ehaotic'state, until rtedencL Wilham I , one of the greatest 
rulers, and certainly tho ablest and the most energetic 
administrator, of Prussia, resolved to convert the loosely- 
' jomted, ill-organised, and promiscuously-peopled provinces 
of Prussia into a unified, firmly-welded centrahsed State- 
He meant to Germanise the people Frederick Wilham was 
a ruler who did not brook delay In 1713, tho very year in 
which he came to the throne, ho issued an edict which aimed 
at compulsory education in Prussia, and as rapidly as the 
scanty funds at his disposal allowed it, schools were built, 
teachers procured or trained, and education extended In 
Lithuania alone, 1,105 new schools were erected, in order 
to convert the Slav inhabitants of that country into German- 
speakmg Prussians, industrious, useful, and loyal citizens, 
and obedient soldiers ' 

Frcdonck William’s successor, Frederick the Great, 
vastly enlarged the temtory of Prussia, adding to tho 
country by his conquest of Silesia large districts inhabited 
by Austrians, and by tho partition of Poland, of which 
t Prussia received a considerable part, extensive provinces 
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peopled, •u'ith Polos. Modem Germany, Prusso-Germany, 
was a country which had sprang by conquest from the 
smallest beginning from which ever a great State has arisen, 
and the difierent nationalities which had been conquered' 
and joined together could not bo kneaded into a homo- 
geneous mass, and into^a nation, except by compulsory 
education. Germany would have borne an aspect similar 
to that borne by Austria-Hungary, had not tbo rulers of 
Prussia vigorously Germanised their country by means of 
the schools and of compulsory education. Tho first twenty- 
three years of Frederick the Great’s rule were years of war, 
but in 1763, the year in which tho Seven Years’ War, tho 
struggle with Austria, and tho great Prussian War period 
ended, he introduced the celebrated “ Genorallandschul- 
recht,” the law of compulsory and general education for the 
whole of his dominions and all the multifarious nationalities 
dwelling in them. 

The educational organisation of Germany was an absolu- 
tist machine, though at first sight it bears a strongly demo- 
cratic appearance. In tho ebaraotor of Frederick tho Great 
the will of the autocrat and the mind of the philosopher 
and democrat were curiously mingled. Though he treated 
his subjects like beasts of burden, ho frequently declared 
that a king should be the first- servant of the State. In 
matters educational we find tbo same contradiction. While 
some of tho edicts on education issued by the philosopher- 
king breathed the most,enlightened Liberalism — an example 
will bo given in the course of this chapter — a “ Cabinet 
Ordro ” of the 7th of September 1779, issued by the king- 
autocrat, laid down that " the people in the country are 
only to learn a little reading and writing, for if they are 
taught too much they will run to the towns in order to 
become clerks, etc. ” Frederick the Great and his successors 
did not wish to spread enUghtenment among the masses , 
by means of the schools, but intended to educate the people 
to be dutiful subjects to their king, hard-working peasants 
and labourers satisfied with their station, and reliable and 
patriotic soldiers, ready to sacrifice their lives for their 
11 
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country For these reasons, the Prussb-German educa- 
tional establishment alwa^ bore a distinctly military 
character, and its first and principal object nas to teach 
•and to enforce discipline, to nationah'se the people, and to 
create a strong sense of patriotism and of servility among 
them That the elementary schools of Germany with their 
10,000,000 children were a most powerful, perhaps the most 
powerful, tool m the hands of the German Government, 
may be seen from the gmding regulations laid down in 1872 
by Dr Falk, the Prussian hlinister of Education, for in 
them we read 

“ The object of the Prussian elementary school has always 
been to educate the growang generation to become pious, 
patriotic men and women who are able by means of the 
general education and training they receive to fill an honour- 
able position in civil society In whatever way the relations 
of Church and State have been conceived, and whatever 
theological tendency was paramount at any period, the re- 
ligious and moral education of youth has at all times been 
considered the foremost purpose of the schools, and never 
have the administrative authorities of the State wavered in 
pursuing the high ideal to sow the seeds of patriotic, rehgious, 
and moral sentiment m the children, so that they vtU become 
citizens whose inner worth can secure the welfare and pre- 
servation of the State 

“ But Bide by side with this exalted ideal, the requirements 
of practical life have not been left out of sight Children 
must learn at school how to perform duties, they are to be 
habituated to work, to take pleasure in their work, so-as to 
become efficient workers This has been the aim of popular 
education in Prussia smee the earhest times, and to this day 
it IS plainly understood by all administrative officers and 
teachers, and by the majority of parents, that it is the busi- 
ness of the elementary school not merely to teach reading, 
rating, and arithmetic, but to teach the citizens cheerfully 
to serve their God, their native country, and themselves ” 

The Sunday schools m Great-Bntam had recently some 
8,000,000 scholars, while the Sunday schools of Gfermany 
had only some 800,000 scholars These two figures indicate 
at a glance the fundamental difference between ffilnglish and 
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German education. tho leading feature in English 

and iCmerican schools is piety, the leaching of religion and 
the training of tho character of tho yoong, the leading 
feature of tho German elementary schools nas, and always 
has been, the tcacliing of a militant patriotism and mili- 
tarism. lloral and religious education n-as treated as a 
matter of secondary importance. Singing played a very 
largo part in German education, and especially in elementary 
education, largely because singing assists splendidly in 
marching. Battles may bo won by outmarching tho enemy. 
Hence tho very first songs which a German child learned 
were military songs, such as : 

I bod a faithful comrade once, 
better could there be, 

Tho drum was beat, the charge \raa led. 

Together to the atrtfo aro sped, 

Aad he kept step with me. 

A bullet came, etc., etc. 

Dawn of daj, dawn of da/ ! 

To death tliou showest me the wa/, 

For when tho bugles loudly’ blow, 

Full soon shall I bo lying low, 

With many a comrade true. 

• Et« , ot«. 

1 have gjren all I am and hare, 

3Iy heart, my head, my hand. 

To you for which 1 like and love. 

My dear old Fatherland. 

Etc., etc. 

The Chinese child learns spelling from tho Confucian 
bias‘&ics, \ne'\ierman bifda’ learuca sp’c’inn^ irom' iiiics‘’iuus- 
trating German military valour." Wliilo tho English schools 
strive to elevate the child’s character by instilling tho civic 
virtues, tho German schools strove alrnost exclusively to 
teach discipline and to arouse and to develop tho military 
inclinations, or rather the spirit of Jingoism, giving little 
consideration to the training of character and practically 
none to the development of tho civic virtues. Tho birth- 
day of the Emperor and tho anniversary of tho battle of> 
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Sedan ^vere the two great school festivals, not only m the 
elementary schools but in the higher schools as well, and 
they were celebrated with patriotic songs, recitations, 
speeches, etc The " Hereditary Enemy ” played a very 
large part in the elementary history books of Germany 
No wonder, then, that the principal, and almost the only, 
game of German school-children consisted in playing at 
soldiers or at Trenchmen and Germans, or at Boers and 
EngUshmen In Bismarck's words 

“ The mighty influence which the schools exercise in the 
education of the nation consists m this — that the German 
child, when handed over to the teacher, is like a blank sheet 
of paper, and all that 13 written upon it during the course 
of elementary education is written with indehble ink, and 
Will last through life The soul of a child is like wax 
Therefore he who directs the school directs the country’s 
future " 

From the earheat time the Prussian Government raised 
in the young an aggressive mihtary patnotism The Gei 
man elementary school was a branch estabhshment of the 
German barracks i 

In view of the rapid growth of the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany, particular stress was, during the last 
few decades, constantly laid upon the duty of the schools 
to combat the Social Democratic movement In an order 
of the 1st of hlay 1880 Wilham II said 

“ I have for a long tune been occupied with the thought 
of makmg use of the schools m their various grades for com 
hatmg the spread of Socialistic and Communist ideas 
The school must endeavour to create in the young the 
conviction that the teachmgs of Social Democracy contra 
vene not only the Divine command and Christian morals, 
\but are moreover impracticable ” ^ 

However, the strenuous exertions of all the German 
schools to fight Socialism, by depictmg it as being inched, 
unpatriotic, and opposed to the Divme command, vere 
perfectly fruitless 
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The aim of tho German elementary schools was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Falk, firstly, to promote patriotism ; secondly, 
' to foster religion and morality ; thirdly, to fit the young 
for practical life. The tree is kno^n by its fniit, and educa- 
tion by its results- We have seen that the German elemen- 
tary schools largely failed in their first and principal aim. 
Let U3 now investigate the results of their religious, moral, 
and practical education. 

There were tvo great rell^ons in Imperial Germany. 
The Roman Catholics, who formed one-third of the popu- 
lation, were pious, but their rcli^ousness was not due to 
the influence of the State schools but to that of their Church, 
as may be seen from the fact that the Protestants of Ger- 
many, who form two-thirds of the population, were not 
at all religious. Protestantism vms the State reUgion of 
Prussia, but all the endeavours of the Government to make 
the people religious were in vain. Church-going w’as not 
even a social obligation in tho Protestant parts of Grcrmany, 
where churches were few. Berlin was, according to the 
complaint of the Emperor William, the capital worst pro- 
vided with chpehes. Besides, tho few Protestant churches 
in existence stood almost empty, if we deduct the soldiers 
and officers who had to attend. 

Religiousness and morality ought to manifest themselves 
in action, not merely in church-going. The fact that there 
were on an average every year about 180,000 illegitimate 
births in Germany, while there were only about 60,000 
illegitimate births in Great Britain, and the fact*that there 
were every year about 12,000 suicides in Germany, as com- 
pared with only 3,000 suicides in Great Britain, seem to 
prove that the German schools ill-succeeded in fulfilling their 
second aim and object. Both Christianity and morality 
preach toleration. Yet toleration was in Germany con- 
spicuous by its absence. Roman OithoUcs were ill-treated 
by Protestants, and Jews by both. 

The third aim of the elementary schools of Germany 
was to prepare tho young for practical life. As regards 
teaching, the German elementary schools compared favour- 
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ably with tho British elementary Bchoola, not in their com 
pletcness, but m tho wise limitation of their programmes 
The German elementary schools taught ^hiefiy homely and 
necessary subjects, tho elements of knowledge, while the 
Engbsh elementary schools, having more ambitious aims, 
strove to give to tho child of the people a knowledge more 
for show than for practical use, a smattering of everything,' 
but often not a sufficient knowledge of the most necessary 
thmgs such as ivriting and spclhng Tho German child 
learned a few necessary things fairly well, the English child 
learned many things ill, most of which were unnecessary, 
if not positively harmful The German elementary schools 
educated tho young to be successful workers m their station, 
the Enghsh elementary schools endeavoured to convert 
the children of the poor into ladies and gentlemen able to 
discuss all the ologies While German peasant children 
were satisfied to follow tho occupation of their fathers, 
English country children learned to hate the country, sneor 
at the rural occupations, and desert the country for town, 
largely m consequence of tho toivnified and totally un- 
suitable primary education which they received It is a 
misfortune that the town often legislates for the country 
and determines its education 
The German clnld learned in the primary school to obey, 
perhaps too slavishly to obey , English Board School 
education, errmg in the opposite direction, gave the child 
too much hberty, often allowed it to disobey, to be unruly 
German school children were made to be orderly, punctual, 
courteous, clean , Engbsh Board School children were only 
too often allowed to be dirty, untidy, and rude to their 
teachers, and their teachers had hardly sufficient power to 
correct them when admonition had failed The German 
teacher was an autocrat with a stick, who, it must be 
admitted, occasionally abased his authority and ill treated 
the children the Engbsh teacher was only too often a 
meek man or woman of sorrows, who wag ill treated by the 
children Disciphne was the characteristic of the German 
school, lawlessness that of the Engbsh school As regards 
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order, discipline, and the Bane limitation of learning, I think 
that the German elementary schools compared favourably 
with the English schools, hut the German masses were quite 
as ignorant and os narrow-minded as the English masses, 
perhaps more bo. ' 

Unfortunately, English Board Schools have assumed 
more and more the character of charity schools, where charity 
is somewhat indiscriminately distributed to all applicants. 
Hence most parents who can afford to do so send their 
children to private schools, and the Board Schools have 
become the preserve of the children of the poor, and centres 
and breeding-places of sock) dissatisfoction^and. revolt. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the children of the rich 
and poor had to mingle as freely in all the schools as in 
the army. The cause of the difference between the English 
and the German cdacational sj^tem is obvious. In Great 
Britain the children of the well-to-do used in tho pre-Board 
School times to go to private schools, and the children of 
the poor to charity schools. As tho Board Schools were 
unfortunately evolved out of the old charity schools, tho 
elementarj' schools of tho English nation were born with 
the pauper stigma attached to them. Hence they are still 
charity schools in tho eyes of many people, and it is to 
be'feared that a too open-handed, and therefore. unwise, 
philanthropy is strengthening that impression. In Germany, 
on the other hand, where compulsory education for all was 
suddenly introduced, so to say on tho same day, all children 
had from the first to go to the schools which the Govern- 
ment had provided, especially as the German Government 
distinctly discountenanced the creation of private schools 
which w'ould have infringed upon the education monopoly 
of the State. Numerous large private schools and church 
and chapel schools similar to those existing in England 
are unknown in Germany. While there were in Gesrmany 
before the War 60,000 elementary State schools with 
10,000,000 children, there were only 643 private elementary 
schools with 41,000 children. In other words, in Germany 
only one child out of every 260 went to a private school. 
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England has class schools and mass schools , Germany had 
practically only one kind of school — national schools In 
England education of a class type, or, rather, education 
differentiating absolutely between classes and masses, tends 
to keep classes and masses asunder In Germany educa 
tion of a democratic type caused classes and masses to 
oommmgle 

The English Board School child receives his tmtion, 
his hooks, and, if necessary, his meals his boots, and his 
clothes gratis, and the child is thus encouraged to become 
a clamorous, rapacious, and unblushmg sponger, relying on 
doles, not on work, for a living Besides, thmgs which one 
can get for nothmg are not appreciated Consequently 
Enghsh parents accept gratuitous education gnimhlmgly, 
and they take often little interest in the traming of their 
children The German parents, on the other hand, have, 
as a rule, to pay for the tiution of their children, for their 
books, etc , and the free gift of meals, boots, and clothes 
to school children is very little known Consequently, the 
thrifty German parents mean to get full value for their 
money, and take an interest in their children's education 
An Enghsh child can fairly easily avoid gomg to school by 
the flimsiest of excuses, and parents often connive at the 
avoidance of school Therefore school attendance is very 
irregular, and httle ivork is done In Germany, a rigorous 
supervision and drastic and immediate punishment of 
parents, masters, and others responsible for lack of attend 
ance causes avoidance of school attendance to bo rare 

Education, as service in the army, is democratic in Ger- 
many, in so far as it is compulsory and equal for alL 
The children of rich and poor sit on the ^same hcneh 
Wilham H was educated it the ordinary mterm^diate school 
of Caasel, sittmg in the same room with the sons of pro- 
fessional men, petty tradesmen, and the hke "While this 
indiscnmmate minng of the classes and masses m the ele- 
mentary and mtennediate schools may, and probably does, 
lower the tone in the upper ranks of German society, it 
certainly tends to raise the masses The unwashed sons of 
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German artisans feel uncomfortable in their grime when 
looking at their better-cared-for schoolfellows, and learn to 
^vash themselves even witliout compulsion, for example is 
better than precept, while dirty Board School cliildrcn feel 
quite comfortable, i! exclusively surrounded by their more 
or less uncleanly mates. Besides, this mingling of the 
classes urges tho children of the poor to become better ofi 
by hard work and thrift, and kindles ambition in them at 
their most important period of life, while the English School 
Board child is only too apt to herd with the herd, to leam 
to bo improvident, and to rely more on tho bounty of tho 
rich and of tho local authorities, who generously provide 
for all, than on his o\m exertions. Tho ideal of the 
English middle-class is to become gentlemen — that is, to 
live a life of ease without work, and the ideal of the poor 
to livo a life of ease at the cost of the community, while 
the ideal of the German middle-class and lower-class is to 
become rich by work. Thus education provides a powerful 
stimulus for national activity in Germany, whilst class 
education in England acts as an incentive to work as little , 
as possible. 

The ambition of the children of the German poor often 
causes them to bo tho best scholars, and tho spirit of 
emulation compels the children of the rich, v\ho otherwise 
might bo lazy, relying on their fathers’ wealth and their 
qssured prospects, to work much more energetically than 
they would do in schools where they need compete only 
with their social equals. Owing to the great educational 
opportunities ^ven to the German poor and to the ambition 
awakened in them to get on, many of tho leading scientists, 
medical men.lavvyers. Government officials, etc., of Germany 
have risen from the very low’est social stratum. 

The mingling of the classes in the lower and tho higher 
schools of Germany is due partly to the influence of Luther 
already referred to but chiefly to that of Napoleon I. IlTien 
both the professional army and the caste system of Prussia 
were defeated on the fields of Jena and AuerstSdt, it became 
clear to Prussian patriots that the era of national armies 
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and of a national organisation of tie State had arrived, that 
the time of class rule, of the “Klassenstaat,” had gone by 
The “ Tugendbund,” the Moral and Scientific League of 
Virtue, irhich was created after the disasters of 1806, strove 
to regenerate and to lift np the humihated country by 
elevating the masses Stem, Hardenberg, Fichte, Niebuhr, 
and the two Humboldts wished to bind nch and poor, 
classes and masses together for the defence of the country 
With tins object in view they strove to give to aB equal 
educational opportunities and an equal intellectual and 
educational stake in the country Napoleon’s motto. 
La carrxert ouverte aux talents, was adopted by Prussia 
Notwithstanding the reactionary tendencies of later times, 
equality in education, which had sprung from the disastrous 
war of ISOG-"?, remained a characteristic of the Pmsso- 
German schools Hence we do not find in Germany a 
{ desire to debar the children of the lower classes from a 
hberal education 

The secondary schools of Imperial Germany were in the 
mam crammmg establishments of the worst type, and they 
were considered by parents, and children as a great hut 
unavoidable evil Professional careers required, as a rule, 
nine years’ preparatory study at the Gymnasium which 
German boys enter when nine years old, and between the 
ninth and the eighteenth year German boys studying at the 
Gymnasia were exclusively occupied with cramming The 
G 3 unnasium is the classical school of Gennanj, in which 
Latin and Greek form the nucleus of tuition, and in those 
schools the dead languages, as well as the modern ones, 
were taught in the most pitiful manner Nothing in htera- 
ture 13 more beautiful, and nothing can be more elevating 
and more beneficial for the development of the intellect 
a'nd of taste, than the reading of the Greek and I^atin classics 
either in the ongmal or in translation , but the Greek and 
Latin classics were not read but ** translated,” slowly dis- 
sected, and every fragment carefully examined under the 
microscope, by the unfortunate bcholar under the^direction 
of dry-as-dust philologists A bnlhant speech of Cicero or 
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Demosthenes, which must be read in a few boufs in order 
to be appreciated, was slowly chewed, rO'Chewed, and again 
re-chewed during three months. The modem languages 
were taught in the same idiotic fashion, and even the master- 
pieces of German literature were not read and enjoyed, but 
pedantically pijlled to pieces lino by lino and word by word, 
as if it were the aim of the German intermediate schools to 
convert the German nation into a race of philologists. Other 
subjects were similarly treated. History, for instance, ttos 
learned from handbooks which, in the smallest possible com- 
pass, gave the maximum of facts and dates, and in these 
no attempt was made to show the organic development of 
States and the causes and consequences of historical events. 
The German school-books of history were merely compendia 
of facts and dates, and were about as interesting as a railway 
time-table. During nine years, the unfortunate German 
boys were compelled to commit to memory an immense 
quantity*of unconnected, unpalatable, and mostly useless 
information, presented in the most repelling form. 

It may be that nine years of continual crammbg improves 
the memory of the pupils, but it seems more likely that the 
memory suSera by being overtaxed. On the other hand, the 
harm done by constant cramming, which is merely under-* 
taken for the object of passing an examination, 'is incalcul- 
able. Since no attempt was made to develop the indepen- 
dent thinking power of the scholars, the unfortunate pupils 
became learned automatons, and though they had some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek and French and various 
sciences, they were usually not able to write Gorman 

ously written. Since the examination with which the nine 
years’ torture ended had to be passed to enable the scholar 
to attend the university and to become a professional man, 
the insane tyranny of the G3nnnasium had to be borne, 
'ttben at last freedifin dawned for the martyr, the first act 
of those, who after nine years’ weary and almost useless 
labour had passed the concluding examination, of^en was 
to make a bonfire of their books. . A German who had passed 
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the Abitunenten Examen endeavoured, as a rule, to forget 
as rapidly as possible all the useless stuff which he had to 
learn during nine mis-spent jears 

In order to show that the foregoing statements are not 
exaggerated I would give two German opinions in support 
ofthem IntheFrankfurterZeitungoifixe 14th of December 
1906, an article entitled “Education to Manhness ” was 
pubhshed, in -which we read 

“ Our schools do not form the character That is the 
complaint which, more or less clearly formulated, may he 
found in all the books which advocate the reform of our 
education Our German schools turn men into machines, 
educate them to suhmissiveness, to cowardice, to pettiness 
and pedantry, to much that is unlovely and permcious, and 
they fail to forpi strong-minded, self-conscious men And 
the State requires nothing more than men, manly men In 
short, our German schools spoil the character of the child 
and his intelbgcnce by systematically shackhng his mind, 
by cramming his brain, and by filling lt•w^th dead matter 
Thus the thinking power is killed, mdividuahty is destroyed, 
and the mental horizon and the development of moral senti- 
ment ate narrowed and repressed ” 

In the preface of his book, Deutsche Schulemehung, 
Professor W Rein, one of the leading educational authonties 
of Germany, said 

“It cannot he denied that our schools have achieved 
much Ho-w ever, it was thought tha^ the principal object of 
schooL was to distnbuto knowledge so as to prepare youth 
for the labour of active life Our schools w er6 and are still 
in the mam devoted to instilling loio-wledge, and m that 
they have done much, but they have neglected the forma- 
tion of character 

In this respect the good English schools are no doubt 
ahead of the German schools, because the former strive not 
only to increase kno-nledgo but- also to raise men of char- 
acter, firmness, and energy , and the history of England 
shows clearly to all those who have eyes to see what strong 
and energetic men who know what they are doing are able 
to achieve Only a few German schools exist where work- 
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shops, playing-fields, school-gardens, common walks, and 
excursions break the monotony of the study of dead books. 

“ We require educators, not merely teachers. A teacher 
requires nothing but knowledge. An educator requires 
more.” 

The authorities responsible for tho programme of the 
Ge’rman Gymnasium probably thought that that institution 
was most admirably adapted for preparing the young 
intelligence for sncccssful professional or administrative 
careers, but they might have been enlightened by the broad- 
minded instractions of Frederick the Great, addressed to 
tho professors of the Civil and Military Academy for Young 
Gentlemen, in which the King said : 

“ The masters shall studiously endeavour not only to 
store the memories of the pupils wth useful knowledge, but 
above all to create in them a certain agility of mind, nhich 
shall render them capable of applying themselves not to one 
study alone but to any that may be found expedient, in' 
particular to the cultivation of tlieir reason and to the form- 
ing of their judgment. To this end, it is necessary that the 
masters should accustom their pupils to form just and clear 
ideas of things.” • 

Frederick tho Great wished the young intelligence of the 
nation to be liberally instructed in political matters, for he 
wrote in the same Qldmoire : 

” The preceptor will confine himself to giving hia pupils ’ 
an idea of the rights of citizens, tho rights of the people, 
+bn. of. mnnarnh.., mjd- at is. iLw; . 

He will not fail to impress upon their minds that Law, being 
destitute of any actual sanctity for enforcing its observance, 
is a vain phantom that sovereigns do not fad to display 
in their instructions and manifestoes, though they often 
violate its principles in their own conduct.” 

I 

The broad-minded precepts of BVederick the Great were 
utterly forgotten. A highly-educated young German, who / 
had spent twelve years at school, had as a rule not sufficient 
knowledge of the political affairs of his country to he able 
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to read the newspipor w)th profit, and he had, as a rule, no 
"knowledge whateYcr oi Ins xigWs 

Germany had no less than 23 universities, at which 
almost 3 000 professors and lecturers taught about CO 000 
students The number of the university students in Germany 
has been increasing at a most remarkable rate In 1870-1, 
there were 12,250 university studontsin Germany , in 1911, 
06 368 were counted in that country In tho short space of 
forty years tho number of Students m tho German universi- 
ties had more than quintupled Hoivever, it maybe doubted 
whether it is a matter for congratulation that tho Gorman 
universities have been turning out an ever growing army 
of utiemployed dootoca, lawyeta» theologians, and teachera^ 
who, by the pressure of their competition, have lowered tho 
status of all professions and formed a huge learned, and 
therefore the more dangerous, proletariat Alth'ough the 
German universities u ero leading in various directions, they 
were scarcely supenor to the high schools of Great Britain 
m direct utihty I venture to affirm that tho average 
British doctor, lawyer, clergyman, and schoolmaster is dis 
tinctly superior to his German colleague The supenonty 
of the German universities, which was very great m tho 
time when university teaching in Great Britain was at its 
lowest ebb, is a thing of the past The chief effect of the 
activity of the German universities in creating a huge pro- 
letariat of unemployed professional men is that the output 
of books, mostly worthless, has enormously increased 
During the last thirty years the number of new books pub- 
lished in Germany has in round figures increased from about 
10,000 to 30,000 per year 

Although in 1914 Germany was no longer a model to Great 
. Britain in elementary, uitermediate, and university educa- 
tion, she was no doubt far ahead of England in technical 
education Therefore tho German technical high schools 
were far more popular with fore^n students than the German 
universities Befete the Wax, o£ the students at the 
polytechnica, 20 per cent were foreigners , of the students 
at^ the forestry academies, 30 per cent* were foreigners , of 
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the students at the mining academies, almost 40 per cent, 
were foreigners ; of the students at the universities, only 
8 per cent, were foreigners. However, the efficiency of 
technical education in Germany has been very much exag- 
gerated. German technical education, like German general 
education, was rather extensiVo than intensive, rather showy 
than practical and thorough, and in not a few instances its 
efforts were misdirected. For instance, enormous exertions 
were made to advance architecture and the building trade, 

' and no expenses were spared, but the results achieved were 
the reverse of satisfactory. The design of the public and 
private buildings which during the last decade or two were 
erected in Germany was as a rule laboured, unpleasing, or 
ugly, and the inner arrangements were often impractical. 
The new Reichstag is a case in point. The numerous pre- 
tentious but ugly monuments erected in Berlin and else- 
where also testify to the 'fact that schools may give know- 
ledge but cannot give ability. There is a German proverb, 
Je gdehrter desto verkehrter, ” The greatest fool is a learned 
fdol.’* There is mach truth in that saying. 

Germany had a huge number of technical schools of every 
grade. There were technical schools for apprentices, for 
artisans, for foremen, for managers, for directors of in- 
dustrial establishments, for merchants and bankers, etc., 
and every day additional technical schools were created. 
Besides, itinerant instructors visited the villages, which 
were too small to have technical schools of their own. ^ In 
many instances technical education was compulsory. The 
thing was being overdone. Felisch wrote, ** We pay for 
our greaier'ineortSiicdA’Knou^iehgeTvlin lmrimiineh praCcicdi 
abihty,” and Von Steinbeis complained, " Theoretical 
education has been given such a preponderance that even 
in our smallest workshops the pedantic spirit of the school 
••penetrates the air, a spirit which isTnot exactly^ conducive 
to quick and efficient work, and which is absent in countries 
which have arrived at a higher stage of industrial de- 
velopment than Germany.” Carl Roscher, speaking of the 
learned proletariat issuing from the Technical High Schools, 
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complained about the insufficient supply of practical ivorkers 
of the better class, and was of opinion that, “ compared 
with England and the "United States, the education of our 
young engineers at tho Technical High Schools costa too 
much money and too much time ” In a lengthy report 
on German technical education, pubhshed m 1902 by the 
United States Commissioner of Labour, we read with regard 
to the German Technical High Schools, “ The education 
here received often exceeds the real needs of many branches 
of industry Hence there may result a loss of time which 
could have bepn devoted to obtammg practical skill ” 
Many similar opinions given by bigh authorities on tech 
meal education could be quoted, which show that Charlotten 
burg and the other Technical High Schools of Germany, at 
which an army of more than 12,000 students wore trained, 
were not an ummxed blessmg It is not vithout cause that 
the best engineers m the world are the practically trained 
Enghsh and American engmeers, although their theoretical 
knowledge may be small, if compared with that of their 
inferior German competitors It can'also not bo admitted 
that the industrial success of Germany has been due to 
the general education of the masses of industrial workers 
The fact that practically every man m Germany can read 
and write had httle if anything to do with the progress 
of that country’s industries The Belgian mdustries were 
comparatively more flourishing than those of Germany , 
rjet m Belgium 10 per cent of the recruits were unable to 
write It should also not be foi^tten that Great Britain 
had the best workmen in the world at the time when her 
workers were practically uneducated 
German education had not a few excellent pomts, but 
m many respects it was exceedingly unsatisfactory The 
, chief practical value of the German schools consisted, m 
my opmion, not in the knowledge dissemmated, but lu 
the discipline instilled English education, and especially 
\ English primary education, la apt to make men lazy and 
women flighty German education, on the other band, 
teaches the young to work, to obey, and before all to obey 
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the authorities. German education, both civil and mili- 
tary, had, by its teaching of discipline, created a docile, 
perhaps a too docile, population of ^dlling workers, vho 
were easily led. Bagehot wrote : “ Tho natural impulse 
of the English people is to resist authority,” .In Germany 
no similar spirit of instinctive and unreasoning resistance 
has been noticeable. Therefore national organisation and 
national co-operation in matters political and economic 
could easily he established in that country. It cannot too 
often and too loudly be asserted that Imperial Germany 
became great and powerful not through her education, hut' 
through her discipline. National co-pperation, the co- 
ordination of all the national energies, is a mighty force, but 
co-ordination is impossible without subordination. Unfor- 
tunately the spirit of subordination seems to hb incompatible 
with the spirit of Democracy. However, while individualism 
may create disorder, esaggcrated drill is apt to produce 
in a nation an abject docility and servility which may ruin it. 

Germany owed her pohtical and economic success cer- 
tainly not to the^book knowledge which her citizens received 
in her schools, for the German schools, like all other schools, 
merely turned out a mob of scmi-cducated mediocrities 
possessed of an overworked and tortured memory and of an 
under-developed or an undeveloped intelligence. Germany, 
with all her schools and universities, and with her army of 
300,000 teachers, was a far less intelligent^and far less cul- 
tured nation than the British nation. The general intelli- 
gence and culture of a nation psay bo measured by the 
PjfisfV which Inflects the national mind. Now I t.hin'k that 
no educated German wiU contradict me if I state that the 
whole Press of Germany — dailies, weeklies, monthlies — was 
not only vastly inferior to the British Press, but was quite 
unworthy of the intelligence of a cultured nation. 

The foregoing pages, which .wetfe written in 1906, show 
that German education has been much overvalued and 
much ^ misunderstood in Great Britain, and' it seems to 
^ he a dangerous experiment to model British education on 
the more unsatisfactory part of German education, the 
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dissemination of knowledge After nil, great national 
institutions, such as Parliament, civil service, army, and 
schools, cannot mechanically be copied from other nations, 
because such institutions are not dead things, but living 
organisms which have slowly grown up from a deep historical 
and national foundation National education and national 
armies must before all bo national They must be in accord 
ance not only with the peculiar requirements of the country, 
but also with the peculiar character and spirit of its inhahi 
tants Those who wish to introduce the German educational 
system into Great Britain can make it a success only if 
they begin by changing the character of Enghshmen 



CHAPTER XII 

THE FISCAL POLICY OF OERSIANT AND ITS RESULTS ^ 

The close of the Napoleonic wars left Germany devas- 
tated, impoverished, and exhausted ; her commerce and her 
industries were destroyed. While the whole Continent had 
been ravaged and ruined by incessant wars and hostile 
invasions, British industries had flourished and prospered 
in internal peace. After the Napoleonic wars the Continent 
remained utterly exhausted for a dong time ; its industiies 
were shattered, its wealth had disappeared, and daring the 
slow progress of its recuperation Great Britain conquered 
the commerce and industries of the world. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, Great 
Britain w'as the merchant, manufacturer, carrier, banker, 
and engineer of the world. She ruled supreme in the realm 
of business. Two-thirds of the world’s shipping fiew' the 
British flag, two-thirds of the coal produced in the world 
was British ; Great Britain had more miles of railway than 
the whole Continent, and produced more cotton goods and 
more iron than all the countries of the w’orld combined. 
Her coal mines were considered inexhaustible, and the 
coal pQsses-sed by other nations was believed to be of such, 
inferior quality as to be almost useless for manufacturing 
purposes. She bad practically the manufacturing monopoly 
of the world. The great German economist Friedrich 
last ^vroto in his ZoUvereinsblatt : ' '* England is a world in 
itself, a world w’hich is superior to the whole rest of the 
world in power and wealth,” 

Many British economists and merchants thought that 

* From the Century and Alter, Aijguat 1903. 

1C9 , 
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England’s economic position was overwhelmingly strong 
and unassailable, that it would be impossible for othei^ 
nations to compete with her in neutral markets or to 
protect with tarifis their own manufactures agamst the 
invasion of the British industries During the reign of 
these intoxicatmg ideas of Great Britain’s irresistible 
economic power, Cobden proclaimed that “ Great Bntam 
IS, and always will remain, the workshop of the world ” 
Great Bntam threw away her fiscal weapons, opened her 
doors wide to all nations, and introduced IVee Trade 

While Great Bntam was the undisputed mistress of the 
worlds trade, industry, finance, and shipping, Germany 
was a poor agricultural country She had been impover 
ished by her constant wars She had neither colonies nor 
good coal nor shipping, nor even a rich soil nor a climate 
favourable to agriculture She was divided into’ a number 
of potty States which were jealous of one another, and 
which hampered one another’s progress Communications 
m the mterior were bad, and her internal trade was ob 
structed and undeveloped Besides, she was burdened by 
nulitariam, and she possessed only one good harbour 
Accordmg to the forecast of the British free traders, Ger- 
many was predestmed to remam a poor agricultural country, 
exactly as Great Bntam was predestmed to remam a rich 
mdusthal nation 

At that time arose m Germany Friedrich List, a*^ writer 
on political economy and a convinced believer in Protection 
He had travelled and seen the world, and had lived a long 
time m England and the United States Consequently he 
spoke with greater practical knowledge on mtemational 
affairs than the majority of political economists His 
principal work, The. National System of Political Economy, 
was pubhshed m 1840, and created some stir at the tune 
Like Cobden’s doctrme of Free Trad^, List’s system of 
national Protection was bailed with enthnsiasm by the 
busmess men of his country It was viewed by the German 
Governments with suspicion and dislike Embittered and 
disappomted by the lack of ofScial appreciation and by the 
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persecution of the German Governments, List shot himself 
in 184G. After his death his system rapidly became as 
authoritative for German economic policy as the system 
of Adam Smith was for. Great Britain. It became the 
text-book of the German statesmen. Consequently^it wiE 
be interesting to consider some of List’s more important 
view’s. , 

At the time when Friedrich list %vrote, Great Britain 
was wealthy and powerful, while Germany was poor and 
weak. list endeavoured to show how Great Britain had 
become w’ealthy, and how Germany also might acquire 
wealth, profiting from Great Britain’s example. After in- 
vestigating the economic history of England, he summed 
up the result of his inquiry as follows : 

“ The English, by a system of restrictions, privileges, 
and encourageraents, have succeeded in transplanting on 
to their native soil the wealth, flie talents, and the spirit 
of enterprise of foreigners. This policy was pursued with 
greater or lesser, with speedier or more tardy, success just 
in proportion as the measures adopted were more or less 
judiciously adapted to the object in view, and applied and 
pursued with more or leas energy and perseverance. 

“ It is true that for the increase in her power and in her 
productive capacity England is indebted not solely to her 
commercial restrictions, to her protective laws, and to her 
commercial treaties, but in a large measure also to her con- 
quests in science and in the arts. 

“ How comes it that in these days one million of English 
operatives can perform the work of hundreds of milhons ? 
It comes from the great demand for manufactured goods 
which by her wise and energetic policy England has created 
in foreign lands, and especially in her Colonies ; 'from the 
wise and powerful protection extended to her home indus- 
tries ; from the great rewards which by means of her patent 
laws she has offered to every new discovery ; and from the 
extraordinary facility for inland transport afforded by her 
public roads, canals, and railways. 

“ England has for a long time monopolised the inventive 
genius of every nation. It is no more than fair that England, 
now that she has attained the culminating point of her 
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industrial growth hnd progresa, should restore again to the 
nations of Continental Europe a portion of those productive 
forces which she originally denved from them.” 

From these facts List drew the logical conclusion and 
apphed it to Germany Ho said 

“ Modem Germapy, lacking a system of vigorous and 
united commercial policy evpo‘5ed in her home markets 
to competition with a foreign manufacturing power in every 
way superior to her own, while excluded at the same tune 
from foreign markets by arbitrary and often capricious 
restrictions, is very far indeed from making that progress 
in industry to which she is entitled by the degree of her 
culture She cannot even maintain her previously acquired 
position, and is made a convenience of by that very nation, 
until at last the Germai) States have resolved to secure 
their home markets for their own industries by the adoption 
of a united vigorous system of commercial pohey 

“ We venture to assert that on the development of the 
German protective system depend the existence, the inde- 
pendence and the future of German nationality Only m 
the soil of general prosperity does the national spirit strike 
Its roots and produce fine blossoms and nch fruits Only 
from the finity of material interests docs unity of purpose 
anse, and from both of these national power ” 

The position of disunited Germany in 1840 strangely 
resembled the position of the scattered British Empire of 
1903, and if we insert in the last two paragraphs quoted 
the word “ Bntish Empire ” for “ Germany ” List’s words 
might easily be attributed to Mr Joseph Chamberlain 

By a curious coincidence List wrote m Gfermany when 
Cobden and his di'^ciples preached their gospel in Great 
Britain The Bntash free traders, who, with their universal 
theory and their cosmopobtan views, ignored the existence 
of nations, naturally did not like to see a pronouncedly 
national system of political economy arise List’s book 
was Vigorously attacked by Free Traders The Edxnlurgh 
Review devoted m July 1842, an article of no less than 
forty-two pages to his book, m which w© find expressions of 
contempt such as “ a pretended system,” “ his poor miscon- 
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ception of the doctrines Trhich he tries to brand with the 
nickname of cosmopolitan economy,” “ his treatise is nn* 
■CT'ortby of notice,” “unworthy of grave criticism,” etc. 
The writer of that article, however, did not confine himself 
to abuse, hut “proved ”tohi3 own satisfaction that, whereas 
England was, and ever would remain, the workshop of the 
world, Germany was, and ever would remain, a poor 
agricultural country, and that all attempts to build up 
industries in Germany under the shelter of Protection were 
misdirected and n ould prove a failure. Tho writer said : 

“ The manufactures in uhich our author exults are an 
evil to Germany. The labourand capital w’hich that country 
has expended upon them have been forced from more 
profitable employments.” 

The. Edinburgh Revieio sapiently concluded : 

“In Continental countries they naturally reason thns : 
‘England has protected her manufactures — England, is 
rich i if we protect our manufactures we shall bo as rich as 
she is.’ , They forget that England has unrivalled natural 
capacities for manufacturing and commercial industry, and 
that no country with capacities distinctly inferior c<\n ascend 
to an equal prosperity by any policy whatever.” 

Wo have now heard tho voice of the English and of tho 
German prophet of the ’forties of the last century. Since 
then Germany has had almost uninterrupted Protection, 
and Great Britain almost uninterrupted Free Trade. Ger- \ 
many, which was then a country without experience int 
industry, finance, commerce, and shippii^, without capital, 
without colonies, without good coal, with only one good 
harbour, a country weighed down by militarism, convulsed' 
by three great wars and a revolution, and, according to Free; 
iS'ade doctrines, “kept back” by Protection, became' 
nevertheless so wealthy 'and powerful that before the War^ 
she competed with England in all foreign markets and even ' 
in the home market, that she had some of the swiftest ships', 
on the ocean, that she was paramount in some of the most ' 
important industries, and that she could even afford to ^ 
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emulate Great Britain’s fleet after havmg created for herself 
the strongest army in the world 

Germany’s progress under Protection was steady, con- 
tinuous and rapid Between 1850 and 1900 Germany’s 
production of iron, her consumption of cotton, and her 
savings batiks deposits have grown gigantically In 1914 
her population had about four times the amount of savings 
in the savings banka which was to he found in the British 
savings banks Sixty years ago the average wages of 
British workmen were according to List four times as high 
as the average wages of the German workmeti Before the 
War German wages and British wages were et^ually high in 
many instances Hence German wages have underNpro- 
tection risen fourfold in many trades From a poor debtor 
country, Germany had become a nch creditor country 
Formerly she had to borrow money m foreign countries and 
on onerous terms In 1914 German capital invested abroad 
amounted probably to about £2,000 000 000 

In view of her triumphant economic progress, the economic 
pohoy and views of leading Germans should be of great 
interest 

Free Trade has never had much influence in Germany, 
because Free Trade never flounshes in a strugghng country 
Free Trade is an excellent pohey for industnes of irresistible 
strength Those industnes which need not fear competi- 
tion, which feel assured of a free market abroad and at 
homo, always favour Free Trade, while strugghng industnes 
always favour Protection In France the Gironde, with its 
matchless wines, is in favour of Free Trade In the United 
States the cotton belt andlbe wheat distncts are for Free 
Trade, while the industnal parts are for Protection In 
Germany, where neither naturo nor exertion had given 
to any industry an overwhelming power, the idea of Free 
Trade had never taken hold of the country or of any part 
of it Jlicnng, the greatest German jurist of his time, 
expressed very happily the ideas of the leading circles m 
Germany on Free Trade when ho wittily said “It is a 
matter of course that the wolves demand freedom of action 
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for themselves, but if tbe sheep raise the same demand it i 
only proves that they are sheep.” The demand for Free 
/Trade arose in Great Britain from'thc cotton industry, and 
List -vras not slow in pointing out the real cause of that 
demand. In his weehly paper, the ZollvereinshlttU, ho drew 
attention to the fact that England %vas then practically the 
only cotton manufacturer in the world, that the British 
cotton industry was by far the most powerful exporting 
industry in the world, and that the demand of the British 
cotton manufacturers for Free Trade was as natural as 
for the other countries was resistance to that demand. 

A certain number of Free Traders existed in Germany, 
such as Prince-Smith, Wiss, Ascher, Michaelis,- Wirth, 
Hubner, Soetbeer, Braun, Bamberger, Bohmert, Emming- 
haus, Lammers, Meyer, Eras, Wolff. These men were 
mostly professors, journalists, and authors. They ^ were 
therefore never considered in their country as the spohes- / 
men of the productive industries. It is interesting to note 
that the chief representative of Free IVade in Germany was 
Prince-Smith, an Englisliman, and by profession an author. 
In merchant and banking circles, especially in Hamburg, 
Free Trade found naturally more support, for the purely 
distributive business of the merchant and the banker is 
greatly hampered by irksome and often vexatious customs 
regulations. Besides, it is immaterial to merchants and 
bankers whether they trade in foreign goods and bills or in 
domestic ones, and unless patriotism is stronger than busi- 
ness instinct these two classes'always inchno^towards Free 
Trade. In consideration of these circumstances their plead- 
ings were ignored, and the GenoaTi Government made np 
its mind to look chiefly after the interests of the productive 
industries, which were considered to he the only basis of a 
nation’s wealth. 

Bismarck, w’hen referring in the Reichstag to the German 
Free Traders, said : “ They do not sow, neither do they 
spin— nevertheless they are clothed and fed.” Ho delighted 
in describing them as people who pore all day long in their 
study over books and papers, and w'ho are perfectly un- 
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acquainted with businesa life His practical mind observed 
that the men who in later years directed the commercial 
pohcy of Great Britain wero clergymen, like Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and the elder Mill, that Ricardo was a stockbroker, 
that Cobden went baJikrupt, that Bright was a cotton manu 
facturer, and therefore personally interested in the establish- 
ment of Free Trade, and that Vilhers was a lawyer In 
private conversation his dension of these men knew no 
bounds Nevertheless his standing instructions were that 
his unflattering remarks on these men and on “ Professor ” 
Gladstone should not get into the papers 

According to Bismarck’s opinion Free Trade in England 
was a most excellent thing — for Germany— end he did not 
like to see that happy state of affairs altered Therefore 
he wished neither to see the Free Traders of Great Britain, 
whoso rule was such a blessing to his country, attacked by 
the German press nor Great Britain’s behef in the panacea 
of Free Trade shaken Nevertheless when the German 
Free Traders became too loud in their praise of British 
Free Trade, of which they had no practical knowledge, he 
had a pamphlet written on the Cobden Club by Lothar 
Bucher his confidential assistant, in which he declared, 
“The Manchester Free Trade agitation is the most colossal 
and the most audacious campaign of pohtical and economic 
deception which the world has ever seen *’ 

^Miile some of the minor pohtical economists of Germany 
were Free Traders, Wilhelm Roscber, a leading economist 
considered Free Trade as impracticable and unattainable 
Ho wrote 

“ When the feeling that all mankind constitutes one 
family has abohshed all pohtical boundaries, and when 
universal nghteousness and love have killed all national 
ambitions and jealousies, differences between nations will 
become .of rare occurrence However, arguments presup" 
po'iing such a state of affairs are not admissible before it has 
been clearly proved that such ideal conditions exist It is 
80 improbable that such an ideal state will ever be created, 
and universal ‘ philanthropy ’ is something so suspicious, the 
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people aro so unable to develop except .Tvhch they constitute ’ 
a nation, that I should look at the disappearance of national 
jealousies nith concern. Nothing contributed more to thoj 
subjection of Greece by^ Maccdon and Romo than the cos-V 
mopoUtanism of Greek philosophers.” 

Professor von Treitschke, the liistorian, condemned Free 
Trade from the historian’s point of view. Ho svT6te in his 
Poliiik : 

” We have found it to he an erroneous idea that Protection 
is only necessary for young industries. Old industries, too, 
require protection against foreign competition. In this 
respect ancient Italy teaches us a terrible lesson. If pro- 
tective tariffs against Asiatic and African bread Stuffs liad 
been introduced in time, tbo old Italian peasantry ivould 
have been preserved and the social conditions of Italy ^ ould 
have remained healthy. But Roman traders could import 
cheap grain from Africa without hindrance, the rural 
industries decayed, the rural population disappeared, and , 
the Campagna, which surrounds the capital, became a vast 
desert.” 

Professor Mommsen expressed the same view in bis 
jRdmische Gesekiehte. * 

One of the younger political economists, Mr, Victor Leo, 
said in The Tendencies of the World’s Commerce : 

Protective tariffs must continue, and a moderate increase 
of them cannot be considered as a misfortune. In practice 
it is not possible simply to drop entire industries because 
similar industries can produce more cheaply somewhere 
else. From tho^ point of view of the tvorld economist it is 
correct to insist on a division of labour which gives to every 
nation thoso^ industries for which it is mo&t adapted ; 
from the point of view of the national economist the dis- 
advantages resulting from such a policy V ould bo greater 
than the advantage to the consumer of being able to buy 
the article in question at a cheaper price.” > 

The belief \hat Free Trade presupposes a universal 
brotherhood among the nations, and is therefore impractic- 
able, was general in Germany. Therefore wo read in the 
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article “ Free Trade ” m BrocUiaus's Encyclopedia, ivhich 
faithfully reflects the mind of the nation 

“ As long as mankmd is divided into autonomous States 
possessing mdividual institutions, no State must expose 
itself to the danger, Tvhich is not only an economic but also 
a political and social danger, that home production should 
lose its independence by over powerful foreign competition 
A weaker State, if it wishes to preserve an independent 
existence, is absolutely justified in safeguardmg its imper 
feet means of production agamst foreign competition by 
Protection ” 

In spite of the almost universal opposition to Free Trade, 
Protection was not elevated to a dogma in Germany It 
was considered merely as a pohey, which was well adapted 
to the requirements of the tune, but which, like every 
pohoy, was subject to reconsideration in altered circum 
stances Professor SchmoUer, the distingiushed lecturer at 
Berlin University, stated 

“ Protection and Free Trade are for me not prmciples, 
hut remedies for the political and economic organism which 
are prescribed according to the state of the nation A 
doctor who would say that he presenbed on principle to 
every patient resinngenUo or laxanita would be considered 
msane However, that is the idea both of the extreme 
Free Trader and of the extreme Protectionist ” 


Professor Biermer wrote, usmg a similar metaphor 

“ Protection and Free Trade, rightly considered, are not 
questions of pnnciple, but only remedies of political and 
economic therapeutics which, accoiding to the state of the 
patient, have to he prescribed sometimes in big and some- 
times in small doses " 

Professor Eoscher wrote 


“ The greater the extent of a territory protected by 
tariffs, the sooner will active competition spring up within 
its frontiers Foreign markets are always uncertain Hence 
all customs unions between related States are to be recom 
mended, not only as financially, but also as economically 
advantageous ” 
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The uncertainty of foreign markets and the danger of 
becoming dependent for one’s very existence on foreign 
markets and on foreign goodwill became a matter of the 
greatest concern to the statesmen and political economists 
of Germany Therefore there arose a fevensh anxiety in 
pohtical circles to acquire colonial possessions and to found 
a Central European Customs Union, while the political 
economists loudly warned the country against Germany 
becoming economically dependent on foreign nations Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg said 

^ When our home mdustnes work for exportation and 
live on foreign countries by exchanging their produce for 
foreign food, the huge industrial structure of Germany 
branches sideways mtp the air and is made to rest on 
pillars of trade which are erected on foreign ground But 
those pillars, which support our very existence, ivill remam 
standing only for so long as it pleases the owner of the ground 
Some day, when he wishes to use his own land, he cuts cS 
the pillars of our existence from under us and thus breaks 
down the buildmg which we have reared on them ” 

Another economist, Sir Paul Voigt, wrote 

“The loss of our export trade would bring starvation to 
the masses of German workers, and compel them to emigrate 
and to beg before the doors of foreign nations for work and 
ior food The collapse of our export trade would be the 
most terrible catastrophe in German history and. would rank 
with the Thirty Years’ War as a calamity It would wipe 
out the German nation from the great nations of the world 
and might end its political existence ” 

The cotton lamine in Xancashire, the constantly growing 
dependence of Great Britain on foreign food and raw 
material, tho numerous “ comers ” in gram and cotton 
Under which England had to suffer, made a deep and lastmg 
impression in Germany 

Before 1879 there had been a period of moderate Free 
Trade in Germany, and in consequence German mdustnes 
were acutely suffermg At last Bismarck mtervened and 
maugurated m that year a strongly protective policy 
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Since then Germany’s prosperity has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Up to the early ’eighties Germany was only 
known as the provider of inferior goods, which were usually 
clumsy imitations of English goods. Soon afterwards 
Germany conquered the markets of the world with pro- 
ducts of high excellence. 

There uere always many Free Traders in the German 
Reichstag, as that assembly was largely composed of pro- 
fessional men and of men belonging to the leisured class 
who were consumers, who could easily understand the 
“ consumers’ argument ” Consequently, Bismarck’s de- 
mand for Protection met with considerable opposition from 
the parliamentarians and from bankers and merchants 
Agriculture and the manufacturing industries enthusias- 
tically supported him. It must be interesting for English- 
men of all classes to follow Bismarck’s arguments in favour 
of Piotection. In bis speech of the 2nd of May 1879, in 
which he intioduced his protective policy, he said : 

“ I do not mean to discuss Protection and Free Trade 
in the abstract. . . . We have opened wide the doors of 
our State to the imports of foreign countries, and we have 
become the dumping-ground for the over-production of all 
those countries. Germany being swamped hy the surplus 
production of foreign nations, prices have been depressed, 
anil the development of all our industries and our entire 
economic position has suffered in consequence. If the 
danger of Protection were as great as we aro told hy enthu- 
siastic free traders, France would have been impoverished 
long ago, for she has liad Protection since the time of 
Colbert, and she should have b6cn ruined long ago, owing 
to the theories which have guided her economic policy. 

‘‘ After my opinion, we aro slowly bleeding to death 
owing to insufficient Protection. This process has been 
arrested for a time by the five milliards which wc have 
received from Franco after the war ; othcnvisc we should 
have been compelled already five j’ears ago to take tbo«e 
steps wbicli wc arc taking to-day. 

^Vc demand n moderate Protection for German labour. 
I>:t us close our doors and erect some barriers in order to 
reserve to German industries at least the home market, in 
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•which German good nature is at present bemg exploited 
by the foreigner The problem of a large export trade is 
alwaj s an extremely delicate one No more new countnes 
will be discovered , the world has been circunmavigated, 
and we can no longer find abroad new purchasers of import 
ance to horn we can send onr goods 
“ In questions such as these I "view scientific theories with 
the same doubt with which I regard the theories apphed 
to other organic formations Medical science, as con 
trasted with anatomy, has made little progress mth regard 
to those parts which the eye cannot reach, and to day the 
nddle of organic changes in the human body is as great as 
it was formerly "With regard to the organism of the State, 
it is the same thing The dicta of abstract science do not 
influence me in the sbghtest I base my opinion on the 
practical experience of the time m which we are hving I 
see that those countnes which possess Protection are pros 
petmg and that those countries which possess Free Trade 
are decaymg Mighty England, that powerful athlete, 
stepped out mto the open market after she had strength 
ened her sinews, and said, Who mil fight me ’ lam pre- 
pared to meet everybody But England herself is slowly 
returnmg to Protection, and m some years she will take 
it up in order to save for herself at least the home market ’ 

On the 14th of June 1882 Bismarck, m another speech 
on Protection and Tree Trade, said 

‘ I beheve the whole theory of Free Trade to be wrong 
England has abolished Protection after she had benefited 
by it tq the fullest extent That country used to have the 
strongest protective tariffs until it bad become so powerful 
Tinder their protection that it could step out of those 
barriers like a gigantic athlete and challenge the ivorld 
Free Trade is the weapon of the strongest nation, and 
England has become the strongest nation owing to her 
capital her iron, hex coal, and her harbours, and owing 
to her favourable geographical position Nevertheless she 
protected herself agamst foreign competition with exorbi 
taut protective tariffs until her industries have become so 
powerful ” 

It is very mterestmg to observe that Pnnee Bismarck 
predicted m 1882 that Great Britam would have to go 
I 
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back to Protection, “in order to secure for herself at least 
the home market,^’ and that the demands for Protection 
which were advanced by last in 1840, and by Bismarck m 
1879, were based on the same arguments which were used 
by Mr Chamberlain 

German Free Traders of course predicted that Protection 
would bring disaster to the German industries and especi 
ally to the German export trade These objections were vety 
effectively dealt with by the German political economists 
Professor Schmoller, for instance, said m 1879 

Exports will certainly suffer in one or the other branch, 
but that IS a pomt of mmor consideration At present the 
conditions of our export busmess are so bad that they can 
hardly become worse Our export trade can only become 
better if we have commercial treaties and an autonomous 
tariff ” 

The Society for Social Policy in BerhnJidopted the follow- 
ing resolution 

“ Considering that our endeavours to conclude com 
mercial treaties, which will open new markets to German 
mdustries, must prove unsuccessful m view of the present 
position of the uorld, and 

“ Considermg that it will be necessary to increase some 
important duties lUj order to place the finances of the 
Empire on a firm basis, 

“ The Society for Social Pohey declares itself in favour 
of a moderate fiscal reform in a commercio pohtical and 
protectionist direction by a tariff which is especially directed 
against those countries which are particularly harmful to 
German production *’ 

The beneficial effect of the protective tariff on Gennin 
industries was immediate On the 16th of March 1881 
Mr von Kardorff stated m the German Diet that 86,901 men 
were occupied in the German iron and steel mdustnes m 
January 1879, and 98,224 men in January 1881 Mr. 
Loewe' another member of the Diet, reported on the same 
date that in the important districts of Bochum and Dort- 
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mund wages had risen from 6 to 16 per cent., and that 
the men who some years ago had been only partly occupied 
were now fully occupied. Some had formerly been working 
only three or four days a week. Other deputies gave 
similar reports. This rising tendency of wages continued 
almost uninterruptedly from 1879 down to 1914. How 
rapidly the wealth of Germany had grown since 1879 and 
how wealthy Germany had become is well known. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE EXJEAL INDUSTRIES OF GERMANY * 

Until the War had opened their eyes most Enghshmen 
beheved that a European State could not possess at the 
same time flourishmg manufacturing and prosperous rural 
mdustnes Yet Germany possessed both highly developed 
manufacturmg industries and an exceedmgly flounshmg 
agriculture Therefore, it is worth while to study the 
agricultural prosperity of Germany and its causes , for if 
Germany could make her rural industries pay, Great Bntom, 
which IS far more favoured by Nature, should certainly be 
able to do likewise 

Compared with Great Britain, Germany possesses a poor 
soil, an unfavourable geographical position and structure, 
and an unfavourable cbmatc, her winter being long and 
very severe Her transport facilities for agnoultural pro- 
duce by land and water were formerly quite insufficient, 
and even now her agncultural produce has to be earned for 
hundreds of miles inland to the markets, while British fields 
are everywhere in easy reach of the sea In East Prussia 
and Pomerania, for instance, there are agncultural distncts 
which ho twenty miles from the nearest railway station 
The rural labour of Germany also was, and probably is 
still, inferior to that of Great Britain A century ago, the 
German peasants we^ serfs— ^rfdom hngered in places 
until the middle of the nineteenth century — and until 1914 
the independence of the peasantry was, in many parts of 
Germany, moro theoretical than real Therefore Germany’s 
rural population was, and in certain parts of Germany is 

1 From the Conttmporary Bnxev) November 1006 
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etill, obstinately and stupidly conservative. When Frede- 
rick the Great distributed clover seed to the peasantry,, 
they refused to sow it. "When ordered to sow the seed, they 
boiled it first in order to prevent it sprouting. When given 
seed potatoes, they boiled the seed potatoes before putting 
them in the ground. 

Owing to the poverty of the soil, the inclemency of tho 
climate, 16ng distances, the difficulties of transport, and 
tho backwardness and poverty of her rural population, 
agriculture in Germany was extremely primitive^ when it 
was highly successful and prosperous in England. Some 
decades ago, prices for com and meat were exceedingly low 
in Germany, cattle were kept chiefly for ploughing and for 
manure, and were largely fed on straw. Agricultural Ger- 
many used to bear an aspect aunilar to that of agricultural 
Russia of to-day. However, during forty or fifty years, 
the rural industries of Germany have continually pro- 
gressed, and they have progressed even during those decades 
when Great Britain suffered from an unparalleled agricul- 
tural depression. 

Between 1876and 1908, 3,200,000 acres which were under 
cereals, and 1,000,000 acres which were under green crops, 
went out of cultivation in Great Britain. But, notwith- 
standing the great increase of pastures, the number of live 
stock in Great Britain had, during that time, increased by 
only 10 per cent. If wo now turn from this dismal picture 
of decay to Germany, wc find that during tho most trying 
period of British agriculture, the rural industries of Germany 
showed tho following record : 

AosucvxxrnuE. Abea or OsauAinr 
Hectares (1 hectare is equal to 22 acres) 

Cemerfffi. Oretntropt, Oa/imt. GmilatKU. 

J883 15,723,070 0,700,600 415,050 3,330,830 

1893 16,092,120 7,018,120 472.620 2,760,350 

1000 10,050,990 7,437,790 482,790 2,285,740 ' 

1013 16,250,900 7,801,000 536,600 1,380,700 

From tho foregoing figures we se© that, during a period 
when, in Great Britain, an enormous area which was under 
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the plough was abandoned to grass, the area under grass in 
Germany has shrunk by almost two thirds, because it has 
been taken under the plough and has been converted into 
fields. And while the acreage of fields on which cereals 
and vegetables are grown has been considerably increased, 
agricultural processes have been so greatly improved that 
each acre of agricultural land produces now /Very much 
more than it used to do. This appears from the following 
table : 


SLD fEit Hboiabb or Qbouhd in EnoosAsncea 




Rill- 

Rattey- 

0<M*. 

FeCatBei> 

Bey- 

1893 

1670 

1490 

1480 

1070 

13,410 

2230 

1896 

1640 

1320 

1680 

1560 

12,390 

3700 

1897 

1700 

1370 

1660 

1430 

11,010 

4280 

1899 

1910 

1480 

1820 

> 1720 

12,290 

4040 

1901 

1630 

1400 

1790 

1600 

14,670 

3760 

1903 

1970 

1650 

1950 

1840 

13,250 

4460 

1906 

1920 

1660 

1790 

1570 

14,670 

4410 

1607 

1990 

1010 

2060 

2090 

13,810 

4170 

1009 

2060 

1350 

2120 

2120 

14,050 

3710 

1910 

1990 

1700 

1860 

1640 

13,100 

4740 

1911 

2060 

1770 

1990 

1780 

10,360 

3370 

1912 

2260 

1860 

2190 

1940 , 

16,030 

4680 

1913 

2360 

1910 

2240 

2190 

15,860 

4930 


Prom the foregoing tables it appears that while the 
agricultural area of Germany has been considerably extended 
the produce per acre has been universally and enormously 
increased. At the same time the hve stock of Germany has 
astonishingly multiphed, notwithstanding the great shrink- 
. age of grasslands. The following figures give a record of the 
fluctuation in the numbers of live stock since 1873 : 


1873 

1883 

1892 

1897 

1900 

1907 

1913 


Livb Stock or Grasuirr 


Hortet. 

3,352,231 

3,622,625 

3,836,266 

4,038,485 

4,181,099 

4,337,263 

4,623.069 


Cuilt. 

16,776,702 

16,786,764 

13,655,694 

18,490,772 

19,001,106 

20,689,866 

20,934,344 


24,99M0C 

10,189,716 

13,689,612 

10,866,772 

9,672,143 

7,651,072 

6,620,837 


Flgi- 

7,124,088 

9,206,105' 

12,174.288 

14,274,657 

16,758.430 

22,080,008 

26,659,140 
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From the foregoing table vr& see that, ■while British live 
stock, notwithstanding the enormo-us increase of the area 
under grass, has increased by only about 10 per cent., the 
horses of Germany have increased by about 33 per cent., 
the cattle by about 33 per cent., and the pigs by no less than 
250 per cent., in spite of the decrease of pasture land. It is 
true that at the same time the number of sheep h^s declined 
by more than 19,000,000, lately owing to the shrinkage of 
pasture land which was turned into fields ; but this shrink- 
age is not so serious as it seems. In Germany two pigs 
represent about the same value as do five sheep. Con- 
sequently, the 19,000,000 pigs which had been added repre- 
sented more than double the value of the 19,000,000 sheep 
which had been lost. 

The total area of Imperial Germany was about 70 per 
cent, greater than that of Great Britain, and as the popula- 
tion of Germany was about 60^r cent, larger, Great Britain 
was not much more densely populated than Germany. 
Hence both countries could be fairly compared in size and 
population with regard to agriculture. Now, both per 
square mile of territory and per thousand of population, 
there were more horses and far more cattle in Germany than 
in Great Britain. Besides, there were five times more pigs. 
Only in sheep Great Britain bad a great advantage over 
Germany, hut this was not an advantage for which German 
agriculturists were envious. Sheep require to be kept in 
the open, on grass land. ' Hence, only waste lands in the 
interior of Australia and of Argentina, hut not valuable 
agricultural land in populous parts of Europe and in the 
immediate -vicinity of their natural markets, were considered 
in Germany proper for rearing sheep. ’ The soil of Germany 
was thought to be too valuable to serve as prairie land. 

How severely the value of agricultural land had fallen 
in Great Britain before the War is well known. In Germany 
agricultural land had not fallen, but had considerably in 
creased in value with the increase in its productive power. 

If a German agriculturist foils, his lands are sold by 
public auction. Consequently the statistics of forced sales 
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give a good indication of tho position of Germany’s agn- 
culture Tho number of forced sales declined since 1886 
as follows, in Prussia 

Forced Saixs ik ParastA 

2079 holdings 
2014 
2209 
1831 
1210 
1047 
737 
CCS 

On an average not ono holding out of every two thousand 
was yearly sold by public auction, and it should be noted 
that, on an average, nme-tentha of these sales took place 
in Eastern Germany, where peculiar agncultural conditions 
prevailed, which will be described in the course of this 
chapter, and. that the larger part of the holdings sold con- 
sisted of laige farms and estates from ono hundred and 
twenty five acres upwards Torced sales wore exceedingly 
rare in the middle and west of Germany, and especially in 
the case of small and medium-sized farms 
How exceedingly profitable agriculture was in Germany 
may be seen by comparing it with that of Great Bntain 
If we make such a comparison, we find not only that there 
was proportionately far more live stock m Germany than 
in this country, but also that the area under corn-crops, 
pptatoes, etc , was six times as great afe in Great Bntain, 
and that the rural industnes of Germany afforded a very 
good livelihood to a population which was many tunes 
greater than that of this country 

We shall now inquire why Germany, with a poor sod, 
an unfavourable climate, bad geographical conditions, and 
a somewhat intractable peasantry, possessed a prosperous 
and vigorously expanding agnculture, while the agnculture 
of Great Britain, which posse^es a better sod, better 
climate, a better geographical position a more open-minded 
and progressive rural population, better markets, and which.. 


183 G-7 
1SS9 90 
189‘> 3 
1895-G 
1893 9 
1903 
1907 
1 109 
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had a far better ^tart, and far more capital, was rapidly 
decaying. 

If before the War a man tocJc a railway trip through the 
British Islands, and looked frequently out of the window, 
he noticed chiefly grass fields, which covered 60 per cent, 
of the- agricultural area of the United Kingdom, but the 
rarely saw cereals growing. If he took a ^railway journey 
through Germany, he would see chiefly cereals, which, in 
that country, fake up more than 60 per cent of the agri- 
cultural ground. The proportion of grass lands in Germany 
was no greater than the proportion of oat-fields in Great 
Britain. In other words, pastures were met jnth as rarely 
in Germany as oat-fields in Great Britain. 

The following most important table shows how agricul- 
tural land was owned in Germany. It gives a hird*s- 
eye view of the distnbution of agricultural land in that 
country. 


Acricvltutul Eoloikos dt G&&MA>nr i2f 1007 


Site ofSoldisgt 

Komteret 

Holdings. 

H«etutt(ll!ee 
tu* >■ 2 }Acr«s} 

olAeneu 

toruart* 

Less than 5 acres . 

3.378.609 

1,731,317 

5i 

Stol2iBcreB 

1,000.277 

3,304,872 

101 

12} to 60 acres 

1,005.639 

10,421,665 

32 7 

50 to 125 acres 

225,097 

6.822.301 

21*4 

l25to 250 acres . 

30,494 

2,600,805 

79 

260 to 1250 acres 

20,068 

4,503,159 

14 2 

1250 and more acres . 

3.498 

2,551,854 

80 

Tptsl 

6,736,082 

31,834,873 

1000 


' In the whole of Germany there were, in 1907, 6,736,082 
agricultural properties, and the average size of the pro- 
perties was about fifteen acres. -It is remarkable that there 
were no less than 3,378,609 individual holdings of an average 
size of three acres and under. On the other hand, it should 
he observed that by far the greater part of the agricultural 
area o^^Gte^many, namely, 84 per cent, of the total, was 
owned by agriculturists who cultivated more than 12 J acres. 
C9nBequently, it is apparent that German agricultural land 
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TvaB chiefly exploited by farmer-peasants, Tvho'poBsesscd 

substantial properties 

The diffcrcDco in the size of the individual holdings 
appears tb bnng Y,ath it a altiking difference in the -way in 
•which these were cultivated Imperial Germany could bo 
divided into two agncultuml spheres— the Eastern part 
and the Central and Wcslem part Tho cast of Germany 
IS flat, sandy, and somewhat thinly populated It is in- 
Bufljcicntly opened by waterwajs and railways, and land 
waschicflyin tho handsof aristocratic owners, who possessed 
large, and Bomcliraca liugo, estates In tho middle and tho 
west of Germany tho country is broken, tho sod is more 
fruitful, tho population is denser, manufactures prevail, 
markets arc near at hand, waterways and railways are 
plentiful, and land was chiefly held by small fanners and 
peasants who, as a rule, worked on freehold land 

In Prussia of tho properties below five acres, 73 4 per 
cent w ere freehold , of ihoso from flvo acres to fifty seres, 
87 3 per cent were freehold , of those from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty acres, 03pcrccnt w cro freehold , of those 
above two hundred and fiftyacies, 81 8pcr cent were free- 
hold It therefore appeaiu that tho proportion of free- 
holders was smallest among tho very small and among tho 
very largo propnotors Of tho properties of medium sizb 
which covered tho greater part of agncultmral Germany, 
the proportion of freehold land was largest, and more than 
00 per cent of the ground of mcdium-eized agncultural 
establishments consisted of freehold properties 

The small agncultunsts of Germany produced, on tho 
whole, larger harvests per aero than did tho la^o land- 
owners, who cultivated their fields with lured labour 
Largely oivmg to this difference, the middle and tho 'w^st 
of Germany were chiefly devoted to intensive culture In 
the east of Germany, where the large landowners were, 
we find poor fields, less thorough cultivation, and smaller 
crops East Germany thus resembled Great Bntam not 
only ^n this, that the land was in tho hands of a few large 
owners, who hked to enjoy themselves in town, and who 
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left the supervision of their estates to their paid underlings ; 
hnt a further resemblance to Great Rritain could be found 
in the fact that, in those districts, the raising of live stock 
■was more developed than the cultivation of the soil. Never- 
theless, the small lando-wners in the middle and the west 
of Germany •were'no^ only more efficient in agriculture, 
but also in. stock-raising, for the small agriculturists raised 
on their holdings far more horses, cattle, and pigs per^ acre 
than did the large proprietors in the east. Some years ago 
the German live stock was distributed as follows bet'ween 
large and small agriculturists : ' 


Aveblaoe QcANTErr o» Lite Stock sept os 260 
Acres of Gbottko , 


OA^epertutfrem 
fitofiOocrM. 
lehowea 
147 cattle . 
242 pigs . 


Onpropftneifr»m 60 acre* 
anrfmorf. 

. 11 horses 

. 37 cattle 

. 20 pigs 


In Germany one head of cattle -was considered to be equal 
in value to two-thirds of a horse, or to four pigs. If ‘we no'W 
'lednce the live stock kept on the farms of the two types 
given to “ pig-units,” if such a word may be used, we find 
that the owners of fifty and more acres raised only 227 
pig-units on the same quantity of ground on -vriiich smaller 
farmers raised 91& pig-units. In other words, on an area 
of the same size small agricuUtmsts raised a little 'more 
- than four times as much live stock as was raised by the 
larger landowners. ' 

The following somewhat more detailed figures give a most 
interesting picture of* the greatly varying density of the 
live-stock population on farms of different sizes. They 
show that small holdings wore most favourable for raising 
pigs, that middle-sized properties were most suitable for 
raising cattle and horses, and that large properties were least 
suitable for raising live stock, except for comparatively 
valueless sheep. In Germany on© pig is estimated to be 
equal in value to two and a half sheep, as has already been 
mentioned. ' 
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Avebaoe Nctmheb of ANiKAisPEaSSO AcREg on Peopebties 
OF Vajuocs Sizes in 1907 


S ttefEoldini 
Below IJ acres 
IJ to 6 acres 
6 to I2§ acres 
12J to 50 acres 
60 to 260 acres 
250 to 500 acres 
600 and more acres 


1 6 
33 
G^G 
96 
96 
06 
64 


Cattle 
31 7 
69 7 
73 2 
67 2 
42 0 
17 3 
22 0 


Ffgi 

319 0 
128 6 
713 
47 6 
20 0 
14 0 
13 3 


Sheep 
29 0 
12 6 
83 
10 5 
18 4 
44 0 
50 3 


From the foregoing tables it appears that thfe large holdings 
of Germany -were unfavourable to tho thorough pursmt of 
agriculture and to efBciency in cattle raising as well But 
here, as in other things, les extrimes st touchsnt If holdings 
become too small, animals can neither be raised nor be 
employed in tho field, spade work becomes necessary, and 
human lahoui has to take the place of animal labour or 
machine labour 


Animais kept in June 1907 on AoxncTTiTintAL PaoPEMiEa onlt 


OiiPropemeial Bareet 

Less than ^ acres 7 1 ,369 

6 to 12) acres 241,636 

12)to 60 acres 1,323,290 

60 to ZoO acres 1,202,176 

260 acres and more 652,636 


CaiUe Fiffi Sheep en4 lamtt 

1,316,672 4 383 244 415,750 

3,165,323 3,107,008 369 945 

7,873.092 6 334,238 1 ,448 635 

6 305,871 3 665,156 2 326,268 

2.327 291 1,386,272 4 371,103 . 


Total 3,401,007 19 977,149 18,865 918 8,921 699 


In 1907 the peasants who farmed less than fifty acres 
possessed one-half of all the horses, two-thords of all the 
cattle, and three-fourths of all the pigs 

Evidently the very small peasabt cannot ''always avail 
himself of ajiimal labour on his tiny holding, owing to 
poverty, lack of accommodation, or lack of fodder There- 
fore we find that the men who owned less than five acres 
used, on an average, one-thud of the horse power which 
was employed on properties of larger size The very small 
cultivator made, however, a greater use of cattle for pulhng 
the plough than did tho owner of a medium-sized farm 
Hi 3 only cow had not infrequently to labour in the field 
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The large landowner, on the other hand, appears not to 
have made the fullest use of animal power, for we find, 
that he employed a smaller number of horses and cattle for 
work than did the smaller cultivator 
It might he expected that the large German landowners, 
who used less ammal power for cultivation than the 
small farmers, would ho easily first in the use of labour- 
saving, Bteam-dnven machinery This appears not to have 
been the case, for we find that the smallest number of steam- 
driven agricultural machines was used in the province of 
East Pmssia, where huge estates were common, while the 
largest number was employed in the province of Saxony, 
where middle-sized and small holdings prevailed The 
fact that labour saving machinery was more used on medium- 
Bized than on large properties is clearly brought out in the 
following figures, which relate to those two provinces 


AoptctTLTcntiL Steau HlAConresT used Dt 1007 


riou hs. 

Saxony 439 

East Prnsflia ^ SO 


Drllla 
46 803 
4 639 


8es>i castbs SUuo TbRSbiBg 
' Ua«hia«» UneblMS 

46 608 17 669 

4C39 3 028 


The difference in the quantity of machinery used in 
purely agncultural East Prussia, with its huge estates, and 
in chiefly industrial Saxony, with its small agncultunsts 
and independent peasants, is starthng , and this difference 
in the manner of cultivation goes far to explain why the 
German agrarians east of the Elbe loudly complained about 
agncultural depression, whdo the peasants west of the Elbe 
were, on the whole, prosperous and contented 
ii'we now look into tfie indefiiedness oi' t'fie agncuiVurai’ 
sod in Germany, we find the following astonishmg vana- 
tions in the vanous districts 


Estimated Indedtedhess or the AgEico t T in tAii Son. 


£a9t Oermanj 

Distiicfc Konigsborg 
Gumbinncn 
Dantzig 
ilaneoTrerder 


50 90 per cent 
48 5S 

65 11 

66 08 
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Central Oemany 

Distnct Magdebarg 
,, Merseburg 
,, Erfurt 


22 82 per cent 

27 82 „ 

23 40 „ 


West Qermany 

Cologne 

Trevea 

Aix lo-Chapelle 


17 04 
15 83 
13 32 


The foregoing table is based on carefully compiled ofB 
cial estimates The thoroughly representative figures used 
•were taken from the official hand book of the Agrarian 
Party From this table it appears that the agncultural 
indebtedness of the soil iTas dangerously large in the east 
of Germany, medium-sized in the centre of the country, and 
small in the west of the country This cunous difference 
arose from the fact that m the east of Germany huge estates 
preponderated, while m the centre middle-sized properties 
and in the west small holdings prevailed The large German 
Undowner in Pomerania and East Prussia could easily 
borrow from banks and other institutions at a reasonable 
rate of interest, and ho did so freely and somewhat in- 
discreetly Hence, his estates were encumbered with debts 
up to the hilt The medium-sized and somewhat obscure 
agncultunsts m Middle Germany could not so easily raise 
money on their land Ijastly, the small cultivators who 
prevail in the Rhenish Province, where, owing to the use 
of the Code Napoleon and the French Uw of succession, the 
land had been divided and subdivided in equal parts among 
the children so often that individual holdings had become 
very small^/ found it often absolutely impossible to raise 
money on their ffeehold properties at any price 
In Great Britain veiy small Undownors and peasants 
would find no difficulty in raising money on their land, for 
local usurers would prosper on the ignorance, the improvi* 
dcnco, ortho inexponenc© of the small cultivators to whom 
they would lend money at 30, 60, or more per cent But 
the paternal Government of Germany "was sensible enough 
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not to allow nsnrers to prey upon the ignorant or foolish 
producers. Usury was as good as non-existent, owing to 
most stringent usury laws. Consequently, if the German 
cultivator could not raise money at low rates (up to 6 per 
cent. ) and on fair security, he could not borrow money at all. 
This disability was, no doubt, very inconvenient to some 
improvident individuals, but from the point of view of a 
truly national economy it seems a lesser evil to suppress 
the usurers altogether than to allow them to become pros- 
perous by relentlessly exploiting tho poor, the weak,vand 
the foolish. 

From the facts and figures which have so far been given, 
it is clear that the rural indnstries of Germany were- highly 
prosperous, but it is equally clear that tho prosperity of tl^e 
Grerman agriculturists was variable, and t^t it stood in a 
somewhat close relation to the size of their holdings. The 
larger properties were' somewhat nnproductive, and were 
unecoDomically exploited, largely because their owners 
were not qualified, or not willing, to manage their estates 
themselves. Thai large estates should yield disappointing 
results is only natural. Hired labourers will work as little 
as possible for their wages, and managers and overseers 
will act in a similar manner. But even if these paid agents 
are conscientious, their supervision will, in any case, cause 
a considerable extra expense which burdens the land. 

Many large landowners in Germany wished to shine in 
Parhament or in society, or simply to enjoy themselves, 
finding the country too dull. Such men — and they were 
very numerous among the large landed proprietors — 
desired to spend much money, which they could easily raise 
on their estates. Hence, the large estates of Germany 
were not only the most wastefuUy exploited properties, but 
they were at the same time those which were most heavily 
burdened with mortgages. 

While the large estates suffered from superfluity of land 
and the extravagance of their owners, who, in their turn, 
suffered from superfluity of leisure, the very small peasants’ 
properties suffered from lade of capital and from lack of 
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labour-saving animal and machine power For tbe*^ 
rea'tons, inefficient cultivation was common on both the 
largest and the smallest agricultural properties Therefore 
land passed from the bands of very small peasants and of 
very large landowners into the hands of townsmen, and in 
the end the former freeholders were replaced by agncultural 
lea-seholders and labourers For these reasons, we find 
that men who worked less than five acres had only 73 4 
per cent of freehold land, and that the men who cultivated 
more than tvo hundred and fifty acres had 81*8 per cent 
of freehold land, while the agncultunsts who po-^sessed 
medium properties had more than 90 per cent of freehold 
land 

On properties measuring from five to two hundred and 
fifty acres were found the substantial peasants and peasant- 
farmers who were the backbone of Germany’s agnculture 
Nine tenths of their fields were freehold land Their land 
belonged to them and to their descendants for ever These 
peasant proprietors usually cultivated their holdings with 
the assistance of their famihes The men did the hard 
work in the fields, the women looked after the cattle and 
the children, helped at harvest-time, when the rural schools 
closed m order to enable the small peasants to get the 
assistance of their youngsters in pickmg up potatoes, 
gathenng sheaves, picking fruit, etc Each member of the 
pea^iant’s family worked with love and eamestne'"?, not for 
a daily irage, but for himself, with the sense and pnde of 
property, and of absolute ownership Where holdings 
were so large that outside a^^sistance was required, farm 
servants or labourers were hired who,ias a rule, hved with 
the peasants They formed part of the pe^-yint’s family, 
and worked under the constant supervision of the owner 
Consequently, an agricultural labourer was certain to do 
far more work on a peasant’s farm in Westphaha under 
the eye of the owner of the farm, than on a big estate m 
Pomerania under the superv^ion of paid stewards and 
inspectors The well-to-do peasant was thrifty, robust, 
healthy, and contented, while the small pea'ant, aho had 
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but a few acres, Worked himself to death/ owing to lack of 
land, lack of capital, and lack of labour-saving animal and 
machine power. Co-operation of course helped the small 
peasants very greatly in their stn^gle. A iurther account 
of German agriculture contained in my book Qrtat and 
Greater Britain (John Murray, London). 

Some distinguished British politicians and statesmen 
have recommended dividing the agricultural land of 
Great Britain. Their policy has been summed up in the 
cry “ Three acres and a cow.” Three acres and a cow may 
perhaps be a good electioneering cry, but it is not a good 
policy. Although life with three acres and a cow may 
appear very idyllie to the townsman, who takes his arm- 
chair as a coign of vantage, it is the reverse of idyllic from 
the countryman’s point of view. If the policy of “ three 
acres and a cow ” should ever be carried out in Great Britain, 
it would lead, no doubt, to a resettlement of the people on 
the land. But it seems hardly desirable that the proletariat 
of the congested towns should, by an ill-considered policy 
and at a huge cost to the nation, be dumped into the country 
and he transformed into an equally wretched and miserable 
conntry proletariat. Besides, such an artificially created pro- 
letariat could not be made to stop. A cloud of usurers would 
descend on the country, and the British stage-peasants, 
after having eaten their cow, would as fapidly as possible 
raise enough money on their three acreB''to buy a ticket 
for Canada, and the British country districts would be 
left more desolate and more unproductive than before. 
Such an experiment would certainly end in failure. What 
Great Britain requires for the salvation of her agriculture 
is, in the first place, the gradual creation of a substantial 
peasant class, who work with their own hands on freehold 
agricultural projjertics of moderate size. 

In every business a certain fixity of conditions is required 
to make it attractive. Where that fixity is lacking, a 
calculation of risks and chances is impossible, and business 
is turned into speculation. If the peasant has no land of 
his own, but has to pay rent, his heart is cot in his work- 
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His improvements may eventually benefit tbe landlord. 
TTiq rent may in bad seasone be so bigh as to ruin him, and 
in good seasons so low as to allow him to idle or to sublet 
bis land. Hence agriculture under a tenant system lacks 
stability and security. The peasant or farmer will be turned 
into a speculator. 

Politicians insufficiently acquainted with the real con- 
ditions of agriculture may, of course, devise an elaborate 
system for the fair and automatic adjustment of rents, and 
for securing to the cultivators at the end of their tenure 
the fruit of their labour, by suitable enactments. But such 
a system, which may look excellent on paper, would hardly 
work in practice. In the first place, it would be too com- 
plicated. In the second place, a huge and costly official 
machinery would have to he created, and the peasant would 
have to pay for mediating and adjusting service which 
would be productiv(j of much-costly litigation. Therefore a 
freehold peasantry must he created, and it can be created 
out of tbe greatly reduced army of raral labourers.^ Only 
then will Great Britain have again a sturdy, prosperous, and 
contented yeomanry as of old. 
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perties, should suffice to bHotf the limits of individual 
holdings, and should make the wasteful and primitive 
method of enclosing unnecessary. The fall of the hedges 
would diminish the picturesqueness of the country, but it 
would immediately enhance the value of our agricultural 
soil by many millions of poimds, and the men who now 
clip hedges may turn their hands from useless to productive 
labour. 

In most countries of Europe the peasants were formerly 
landless serfs, who had to bo liberated and to be enabled to 
acquire land by gradual pa3rments spread over a number 
of years. Germany did so a century ago, and Great Britain 
will have to do likewise, for the continuance of the impos- 
sible tenant system means the eztmction of agriculture. If 
England wishes to possess again flourishing rural industries 
she must begin at the base, and most first of all abolish her 
present system of land tenure, and replace it by the freehold 
system. Sho must begin by giving agnculture a stable, 
safe, and permanent basis. If the cultivator has ground of 
his own, ho will love and cherish it. Otherwise, he will 
desert tbo country and cither emigrate or como to the 
towns. Landowners will find it in their interests to sell 
gradually their land, instead of letting it to cultivators under 
a system i^hich greatly benefits a host of unproductive and 
useless middiomen, whom landlords and tenants have to 
keep at a large espenso to themselves. 

British farmers complain of tbo insufficient number of 
rural labourers, and the lack of agricultural workers is so 
great that at harvest time swarms of town loafers migrate 
from.tho_aIums.tn-thpjyuint^-juid thesfi.men are erqnlqviid 
by the farmers, notwithstanding their utter unsuitability. 
In Germany, the army of agricultural labourers has not 
been sbrinking, but it has increased, partly by the immigra- 
tion of Russians, Austrians, Poles, etc. At tbo census of 
1882 there were 6,763,070 rural labourers, male and female, 
in Germany. At the census of 1805, 6,445,924 agricultural 
hands were counted. At tho census of 1007, 7,054,000 
rural labourers of both sexes were counted. Of these almost 
14 
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His improvements may eventually benefit the landlord. 
His rent may in bad seasons be so high as to ruin him, and 
in good seasons so lorr as to allow him to idle or to sublet 
his land. Hence agriculture under a tenant system lacks 
stability and security. The peasant or farmer will be turned 
into a speculator. , 

Politicians insufBciently acquainted with the real con- 
ditions of agriculture may, of course, devise an elaborate 
system for the fair and automatic adjustment of rents, and 
for securing to the cultivators at the end of their tenure 
the fruit of their labour, by suitable enactments. But such 
a system, which may look excellent on paper, would hardly 
work in practice. In the first place, it would be too com- 
plicated. In the second place, a huge and costly official 
machinery would have to be created, and the peasant would 
have to pay for mediating and adjusting service which 
would be productiv4 of much costly litigation. Therefore a 
freehold peasantry must be created, and it can be created 
out of the greatly reduced army of rural labourers. Only 
then will Great Britain have again a sturdy, prosperous, and 
contented yeomanry as of old. 

The creation of peasant freeholders should be accompanied 
by legislation abolishing the necessity of enclosing agricul- 
tural properties with hedges, fences, etc. Hedges give, no 
doubt, a peculiar charm to the landscape, hut they con- 
stitute a very onerous buiden for agriculturists. The 
expense of planting a hedge and of keeping it in order is 
very great. Besides, the agricultural ground which is 
wasted through hedges is not only the strip on which it 
grows ; for, as it is difficult to go close to the hedge with^ 
plough and harrow, two huge additional strips on both sides 
of every hedge around every enclosed field remain unpro- 
ductive. *Thu3 hedges and fences cause an^enormous 
unnecessary expense and waste, which would he much 
increased if, through the creation of small holdings, hedges 
should he multiplied. In Great Britain, as in most other 
European coimtries, bo\mdaiy stones at the comers of fields, 
together with carefully-kept local registers of rural pro- 
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perties, ehould suffice to show the limits of individual 
holdings, and should make the wasteful and primitive 
method of enclosing unnecessary. The fall of the hedges 
would diminish the picturesqueness of the country, but it 
would immediately enhance the value of our agricultural 
soil by many millions of pounds, and the men who now 
clip hedges may turn their hands from useless to productive 
labour. 

In most countries of Europe the peasants were formerly 
landless serfs, who had to bo liberated and to be enabled to 
acquire land by gradual payments spread over a number 
of years. Germany did so a century ago, and Great Britain 
will have to do likewise, for the continuance of the impos- 
sible tenant system means the extinction of agriculture. If 
England -mshes to possess again flourishing rurai industries 
she must begin at the base, and must first of all abolish her 
present system of land tenure, and replace it by the freehold 
system. She must begin by giving agriculture a stable, 
safe, and permanent basis. If the cultivator has ground of 
his own, he will love and cherish it. Otherwise, he will 
desert the country and cither emigrate or come to the 
towns. Landowners will find it in their interests to sell 
gradually their land, instead of letting it to cultivators under 
a system which greatly benefits a host of unproductive and 
useless middlemen, whom landlords and tenants have to 
keep at a large expense to themselves. 

' British farmers complain of the insufficient number of 
rural labourers, and the lack of agricultural workers is so 
great that at harvest time swarms of town loafers migrate 
i'xsar fo rib? cucfirtffy', « nv? isrecp 

hy the farmers, notwithstanding their utter unsuitability. 
In Germany, the army of agricultural labourers has not 
been shrinking, but it has increased, partly by^the immigra- 
tion of Russians, Austrians, Poles, etc. At the census of 
1882 there were 5,763,970 rural labourers, male and female, 
in Germony. At the census of 1896, 6,446,924 agricultural 
hands were counted. At the census of 1907, 7,054,000 
irural labourers of both sexes were counted. Of these almost 
14 
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a million were foreigners -who came into Germany for the 
harvest and went hack to their homes across the frontier 
when winter came 

The increase in the number of rural labourers in Germany, 
in spite of the fact that machine power has largely supplanted 
men power and animal power, is very remarkable, and it is 
worth inquiring why the country population has remained 
almost stationary 

Two classes of agricultural workers have to bo considered 
farm servants, who are engaged for a term, and day labourers 
The huge auny of farm servants, male and female, is com- 
posed of the sons and daughters of small peasants, who send 
their children into service partly in order that they should 
earn a hving, partly m order that they should learn improved 
methods The male farm servants expect to come, in 
^course of tune, into the freehold property of their parents, 
and therefore refuse to sacrifice a certain hvehhood ih the 
country to an uncertain one in the towns , while the female 
''farm servants naturally wish to work near their home and 
their fnends The day labourers also are partly the children 
of small peasants, and they refuse to leave the country in 
which they have a substantial stake , partly are they small 
peasant proprietors, with properties of their own, which are 
BO small that they have to accept some outside work m 
order to make a hving The following most mterestmg 
table gives a clear picture of the different status of 
agricultural day labourers in the east and m the west 
of Germany i 


East Frasaia 

Eaalem Oermxny 

IatMiiiren«tUilaQd 

Agrlcultoraldir , 

Ubouier8Wlthootl»ni3 

12 935 

164 777 

Westphalia 

13 678 

117 927 

fomerama 

14 475 

111,457 * 


yVesltm Qtnnany 


tlhcnish Province 

^ SS 868 

38 411 

Hoase-KasBau 

12 172 

16 744 

Westphalia 

1B82S 

16426 
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Prom the foregoing figures we seo that tho landless 
labourers, the agricultural proletariat, formed in the east of 
Germany, as they do in Great Britain, the OTenvholming 
majority of agricultural hands, for in that part of Germany 
hardly one labourer out of ten had land of his own. On the 
other hand, in the Western Provinces, tho day labourers 
who owned land and those who did not own land were about 
equal in numbers. In the Eastern Provinces, where huge 
estates owned by noblemen were to be found, the day 
labourers were considered merely as two-legged cattle, and 
were only too often treated as such. Therefore the whole 
interest of these landless labonrera lay in their daily wages, 
and they left the country for the town in order “ to better 
themselves,” without hesitation. Therefore, it came that 
in the east of Germany tho cry of lack of labour was just as 
loud as in. Great Britain. The lack of rural labour both in 
east of Germany and Great Britain sprang evidently from 
the same cause — the landlessness of the labourer. 

Many'British landowners have been wise enough to give 
to their day labourers a stake in the country in the shape of 
a cottage and a, plot of ground, and their labourers stay 
in consequence ; but the great proprietors in the east of 
Germany, instead of acting likewise, had the incredible 
heartlessness to clamour for^ legislation restricting the 
freedom of migration for rural labourers In the west of 
Germany, where- middle-sized, small, and very small farms 
were mixed, the scarcity of rural labour was much less in 
evidence. Happily for the cmpldyers of agricultural labour 
in Germany, the rural wages paid in Austria-Hungary and 
AVtssia were so ibw rfiaV every yearairanny oi^om ;JlA^dUir 
to 400,000 rural labourers flocked from Poland and Galicia 
into Germany. These temporary immigrants supplied the 
needful labour at the most critical time of the year, 
exactly as do the Italian labourers, who yearly migrate in 
hundred thousands into France, Switzerland, tho United 
States, and Argentina for the harvest. 

British agriculture must create a large number 'of peasant 
proprietors and peasant labourers, or employ in constantly 
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growing numbers sIum-dwollerB, who. of course, moy bo 
reinforced by immigrants from abroad. If British free- 
holders should not bo created in large numbers as rapidly 
as possible, the agricultural work may hare to bo done by 
foreigners. The British population will almost exclusively 
hve in the towns, and tho national physigue will still further 
deteriorate. 

The possession oi freehold land is not only most important 
to the farmer as an inducement to do his best, but it is 
also of great importance inasmuch as it attaches the rural 
workers to the soil. 

In the manufacturing industries and in trade, young men 
are chiefly wanted. In advertisements it is frequently 
' stated that men above forty or fifty years need not apply. 
Old men are almost useless for manual labour in towns, but 
they can find plenty of work in the country. According to 
a census which was taken on the 14th of June 1895, the 
proportion of agricultural labourers above, fifty years in 
Germany was 16*80 per cent., while the proportion of 
industrial labourers above fifty years was only O’SO per cent ; 
the proportion of agricultural labourers above sisty years 
was 7‘31 per cent., whilst the proportion of industrial 
labourers above sixty years was only 2*93 per cent. ; the 
proportion of agricultural labourers above seventy years 
was 1*94 per cent., whilst tho proportion of industrial 
labourers above seventy years was only 0*63. Prom these 
figures it appears that the chance for old men to find em* 
. ployment in agriculture was in Germany from two to four 
times as great as their chance .to find occupation in trade 
and in the manufacturing industries. In Great Britain, 
where town life and town work is more of a rush and scramble 
than in Germany, the chance offinding occupation for men 
above forty or ^ty years should he from three to sis timea 
greater in agriculture than in tho manufacturing industries 
and in trade. Tho nation might usefully employ on the 
land many thousands of old men who live now m the work- 
house, and millions which are yearly spent in poor relief 
might ho saved. 
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In the beginning of this chapter ifc has been explained that 
Germany’s agriculture nns very primitive at a time nhen 
the rural industries of Great Britain vrero advanced and 
most flourishing. When British agriculture vas at the 
height of its success, tho spirit of scientific inquiry and 
experiment arose, and tho ambition to make improvements 
of every kind 'was very strong. Hence, French and German 
agriculturists and economists flocked to England to study 
and to copy her highly-advanced agricultural methods, 
which served as a model to all nations. 

On tho model of British agriculture tho present prosperity 
of tho agriculture of Germany and Prance was founded. 
Between 179S and 1804, Albrecht Thacr published his 
celebrated work, Introduction to the Knowledge of English 
Agriculture, in three volumes, which was followed by a work 
in four volumes, entitled The Fundamental Principles oj 
Agriculture, which was also based on his study of England’s 
rural industries. These books became tho German agri« 
culturist’a Bible. Honours were showered upon Thaer 
daring his lifetime, and lifo'-sized statues in marble and in 
bronze of tho 'man who introduced British agricultural 
methods into 'Germany may now bo found in Cello, in 
Leipzig, and in Berlin. Later on, Wilhelm Hamm’s book. 
The' Agricultural Implements and -'Machines of England, 
which was published in 1846 in Brunswick, exerted almost 
as great an influence as did Tbacr’s writings in Angheising 
German agricultural methods. 

Great Britain was tho pioneer in the empiric, methods 
of cultivation, in the introduction of improved machinery, 

YlirucigA 

tho munificence of Sir John Lawes tho experimental station 
of Rothamsted was founded in 1840, and eleven years late/ 
Germany followed his example by opening an experimental 
station at Mockem, near Leipzig But while Great Britain 
opened her second experimental station more than thirty 
years after the creation of the Rothamsted establishment, 
Germany opened station after station in rapid succession. 
In 1S56, two experimental stations were opened at Bonn 
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and at Breslau , in 1867, three experimental stations arose 
in Gottmgen, Dalime, and Munich , in 1868, another 
institution was created in Insterhurg , and recently there 
existed no leas than seventy experimental stations m Ger 
many, where, by constant research and practical investi 
gation, scientific agriculture was advanced, seeds and 
manures were tested, etc 

Great Britain was the first and the foremost nation m 
applymg science to agriculture Private enterprise was 
the pioneer, and has done wonders, but the isolated efforts, 
made by some munificent, unselfish, and patnoticindividukls, 
have on the whole, proved as ineffective as isolated efforts 
at makmg improvements are always apt to prove On the 
other side of tho Channel, the German Governments took 
up the ideas which they received from England They 
exploited and apphed them throughout Germany by means 
of the Government machinery, and encouraged scientific 
agricultural investigation with liberal grants At tho 
present moment, even Japan is probably far ahead of 
England in applying science to agnoulture 

While Germany imitated this country m many respects, 
she struck out a Ime of her own by the work of Justus von 
Liehig That great chemist pubhshed m 1840 his cele- 
brated work, Organic Chemxslry a'pplied to AgrtcuUnre and 
Physiology, which proved revolutionary If Liebig had 
hved in Great Britain, his work would have benefited only 
the far seeing few, for the'' ofiScials would have lemamed 
mdifferent to his discoveries, even if they had understood 
their value They would hare left their exploitatibn and 
fruition to unaided private initiative But the German 
' Government took care that his briUiant discoveries should 
^ prove beneficial to tho whole nation Chemical invcsti 
\ gation and tmtion was promoted and spread by the liberal 
aid of the Governments which opened chemical laboratories 
and created chairs of Chemistry throughout Germany 
Thus the chemical industry of Germany became the fore- 
most in tho world and it proved of incalculable help to 
Gtennany’s agriculture The greatest chemists were, 
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are still, Frenchmen and IhigUshmen. Kevertheless, Ger- 
many had the foremost chemical industry, because she had 
an enormous number of working chemists, and an organ- 
isation which favoured tho exploitation of chemical and 
other inventions throughout the whole of the empire. 

When the German chemists produced sugar from beet- 
roots, the West Indian planters laughed at the chemical 
sugar ; hut soon the Gennan^sugar industry stood supreme 
in the world, perhaps less because of the bounties which tbe 
Government granted than because of the improvements 
which the German chemists gradually ejected both in 
agriculture and in tho utiUsalion.of the roots. How mar- 
vellously the German sugar industry improved with the 
assistance of the chemist may be seen from the substantial 
increase in the percentual yield of sugar. How great and 
how continuous this improvement has been, and how. 
greatly the production of sugar has increased, may be seen 
from the following figdres : 


1875-6 . 

F«K«atae« <>t a*if Soear 
«ttr»et«41ron B«tt. 

. . 8 60p«reent 

ProdsctienotGQE^r 
laOemUF. 
358,048 tons. 

1880-1 . 

. 0 04 „ 

673,030 „ 

1885-6 . 

. 11-85 

838,105 „ 

1890-1 . 

. . 12 54 „ 

1,330,221 „ 

1895-6 . 

. . 14 02 

1,637,057 „ 

1900-1 . 

. 14 93 „ 

1,979,000 „ 

1905-6 f 

. 15 27 „ 

2,400,771 „ 

1908-0 . 

i . 17 60 

2,079,321 „ 

1909-10 . 

. 1580 

2,037,397 „ 

1913-4 . 

.16 00 

2,715,870 


Without the marvellous improvements in the percentage 
jfogwr d'^rawW, Ahs* pinAdurJann sif .Gsymxary- vcanld 
certainly not have grown sevenfold since the year 1876^6 
and have become by far the largest in the world. Recently 
the German raw sugar factories employed about 100,000 
men during part of the year, while about 660,000 meh were 
occupied with growing the roots, which represented a value 
of about £12,600,000. The sugar extracted was worth 
about £20,000,000 per annum, of which half was exported, 
and probably about £16,000,000 per annum was spent 
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m wages in the sugar industry The tops of the roots were 
' locally used for fodder, and the residue of the roots, from 
which the sugar had been extracted, was dried and sold 
for fodder which could be preserved through the whole 
year, and which represented a value of about £2,000,000 
Thus the German chemists have, with the hberal assistance 
of the Government, artificially created this enormous and 
most valuable additional crop 

Evidently the policy of non interference in busmess 
matters is not without its disadvantages, but discretion 
and knowledge is needed on the part of a Government 
which wishes to interfere in matters of busmess If Great 
Bntam wishes to apply science to industry and make it 
more than a fashionable and popular cry, the higher educa- 
tion must be reformed root and branch, and State aid must 
he forthcoming without stint But not only must money 
be spent like water, it must be spent m the right direction, 
for England has fallen behmd hand in the organised pursuit, 
and especially m the organised application, of science The 
cleverest chemists are of httle service if, for lack of rank 
and file, their inventions are exploited abroad 
British education is, unfortunately, more ornamental 
than use_ fi\L. Prussia alone had seven agricuItural/Thgh 
Schools, where about 2,600 pupils were tramed by 200 
teachers Before the War these High Schools were attended 
by 1,889 German students, and by no less than 624 foreigners 
Evidently, these courses were very popular not only with 
German agriculturists, who, by the by, were very foolish 
not to keep their knowledge for themselves The State 
aided these High Schools with grants of £37,000 per annum 
Besides there were 200 ambulant lecturers provided by the 
State, who taught scientific agriculture Furthermore, 
there were m Prussia 360 other agricultural schools, with 
2,000 teachers and 26,000 pupils, and facihties were pro* 
vided in every direction ’for spreading the scientific know- 
ledge of agriculture far and wide Many teachers in rural 
elementary schools voluntarily studied agriculture m the 
High Schools, in order to be able to teach some useful and 
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yaluable things to the country children and their parents. 
The Prussian Ministry of Agriculture spent yearly about 
£200,000 on agricultural education in all its branches, and 
the sum-total spent by all the German Governments and 
local authorities' in this direction amounted to about 
£500,000. 

The general education in the rural districts of Great 
Britain is unfortunately too townified, and the little boys 
and girls are taught subjects at' the schools which not 
only are useless, but which unfit the children for rural life. 
The boy who leaves' the elementary schools has only too 
Often been estranged from the country, and has been 
taught to turn up his nose at agriculture ; the girl aspires 
to a situation in to'ivn and the possession of a piano. 
Unfortunately, the mista kes w hich are made in prima^ 
education can never be rectified . ~ 

Co-operation for agncultural purposes first sprang up 
in England, but, owing to the mdifierenco of the State, 
it did not spread. The lack of co-operation among British 
agricnlCuris^ Is due not only to the indifference of the 
State and the insularity of the people, but also to the fact 
that every rural property is enclosed by a fence or a hedge 
in England and by stone walls in Ireland and Scotland. 
Not only are these hedges unnecessary and exceedingly 
wasteful, but they form a most effective barrier to progress, 
inter-communication, and co-operation. A farmer does 
not like to look over another man’s fence, and he does 
not like his neighbour to look into his fields. 

In Germany, in Erance, in Austria-Hungaiy, in Switzer- 
land, and in other countries farmers do not work behind 
the screen of a hedge. They constantly observe one another, 
freely talk to one another, and a community of interest is 
established. Thus the co-operative movement could more ^ 
^ easily develop in Germany than in England, especially as 
its extension was actively assisted by the Government, 
winch saw in it a powerful factor for the advancement of 
^‘^agriculture. 

Aided by the State and by the communities, co-operation 
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among the German agncnltunsts developed with ever 
increasing rapidity In 1890 there wore in Germany 3,000 
CO operative agricultural societies In 1908 there were 
no loss than 22,000 societies m existence Of these, 
16,092 were credit societies, 1,846 wero societies for co 
operative buying and soiling, 2,980 wore co operative dairy 
societies and societies which deal with milk, and more 
than 1,000 associations were devoted to various purposes 
How vast the number of theso societies is in Gefmany 
may be seen from the fact that there is now on an average 
one co-operative society for every three hundred mdividual 
holdings 

There aro numerous associations for buildmg dyXes 
against floods, for developing irrigation, for draining fields, 
drying swamps, acquiring bulls and stallions for breeding 
purposes, for milling and storing gram, for cfleciing in 
surance, etc , and m consequence small and poor fanners 
may have the use of steam plonghs, tbresbrng machines, 
etc , at most moderate rates Thus a comparatively small 
quantity of expensive agricultural machinery is made to 
do service to large numbers of peasants, much capital is 
saved, and small cultivators receive all the advantages 
which otherwise are only within the roach of wealthy 
landowners 

The State and local bodies assist in the formation of such 
associations, and often provide funds Two or three small 
and poor local bodies agree to buy on joint account certain 
expensive machmery and hire it out by the day, while the 
State or mdividual provmces undertake larger works for 
the benefit of agriculture, such as the drainmg of the exten 
sive marshes near the coasts of the Baltic and of the North 
Sea 

Perhaps the most important co operative enterprise 
created by the State is the Preussische Centralgenossen 
schaftskassc the Central Bank of Co operative Associations 
This huge bank, which was created in 1896, was meant to 
bo the banker of the co operative societies It accepts 
deposits, grants loans, etc , and the State started it on its 
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career mth a capital of £2,600,000 in casU. How great the 
service of that hank has keen may .be ganged from the fact 
that its turnover amounted to no less than £560,796,300'' 
in 1908, and that it served as a bank to no less than 
1,213,194 producers. Tho rate of interest charged by that 
institution is extremely low, and fluctuates, as a rule, 
between 3 per cent, and 4 per cent. 

TVhile agricultural oo-oporation in Germany is a powerful 
factor in the economic life of the nation, it figures in this 
country chiefly in the speeches of politicians, who very often 
have a somewhat hazy idea of the meaning of co-operation. 

Apart from the co-operative associations, the rural indus- 
tries of Germany possess numerous huge and powerful 
-societies for improving the breed of horses and cattle, pro- 
moting tho keeping of fowls, for g^o^ving hops and fruit, 
for keeping bees, etc. Many of these societies receive 
considerable subventions from the State. 

The uhole of 4ho agricultural population of Germany is 
organised in some enormous pohtical-associations, Fanners* 
Associations and Feasants* Societies, which have about a 
million members. / Through these associations the agri* 
cultural interest of Germany exercised some considerable 
influence in tho Imperial Parbament, and in the vdrions 
local Parliaments, while in England, the classical land of 
political organisation, agriculturovis politically inarticulate, 
and therefore neglected — on .unknown factor, a plaything, 
and a victim to tho pohtical parties and to local authorities, 
^vithout a friend, without an advocate, and without a 
champion, especially as “ the man in the street ” is un-^ 
fortunately a townsman. Had it not been for the 
powerful combinations of all the agriculturists, and for the 
determined agitation of their representatives in Parliament, 
the rural industries of Germany would certainly not have 
obtained the strong fiscal protection which they have 
enjoyed. 

In Germany the consumer buys much agriculturarpro- 
duce directly from the producer. There are huge markets 
in all German towns, even in* the very largest, and there 
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the peasants from the Bnrroimding distncts 'wiU be foimd 
offering their produce for sale The charges made for the 
use of these markets is either purely nominal or nil In 
Great Bntam, 'where similar markets are knovm only m 
out-of the way places, the working man cannot buy agri- 
cultural products from the farmer, but has to purchase them 
from a shopman, who receives his goods from a wholesale 
dealer Therefore it is not the British farmer only who has 
to mamtain a host of unproductive middlemen , the British 
consumer also has to maintain an army of unnecessary 
middlemen, which does not exist in Germany In Germany, 
no thrifty housewife would dream of buying her vegetables, 
her fruit, her poultry, her eggs, her butter, etc , at a shop 
She goes to the market for her sup^jly The turnover of the 
average greengrocer is very small, and as the goods are 
easily perishable, the shopman has to charge sometimes 
two, three, or four tunes the price which the producer 
receives Therefore vegetables and frnit which areluxunes 
in England are the poor man’s food in Germany 

In the biggest to'wns of Great Britain, and at ^e seaports 
where foreign agricultural produce arrives in huge quanti* 
ties, and has to be sold quickly, food is cheap, and is often 
cheaper than it is in the country In Germany, on the 
other hand, where duties on imported food are levied on 
arrival at the harbours, food is much cheaper in the country 
distncts where it is raised Hamburg, the German Liver- 
pool, 13 the most expensive town in Germany Famihes m 
reduced circumstances in Germany migrate to the country 
for cheapness, while people hving m the county distncts 
of Great Bntam find it often cheaper to get their agncul- 
tural produce from London The Bntish towns have 
grown out of all proportion, not only because the chances 
of finding employment for labour and rehef for the destitute 
are greater, and because there are no peasant propnetors 
in the country, hut also because food is cheaper in town than 
; in the village 

That agncultural products are cheaper m London than 
' they are in the country is most unnatural and most un- 
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fortnnato. This artificial cheapness is an additional cause 
of the rain of agriculture. If -wo look at -wholesale prices, 
food is so cheap in Great Britain that agriculture, which in 
selling its produce receives only tho wholesalo price, suffers ; 
butif vro look at tho retail prices, find the same products 
extremely dear, owing to tho exactions of tho middleman. 
Tho middlemen have spoiled tho market for tho rural 
industries. The rural industries should strive to bring 
producers and consumers together, and to eliminate those 
crowds of unproductive and unnecessary go-betweens who 
batten on tho rural industries. 

British agriculture suffers also from outrageously high 
transport charges. In Germany agricultural produce has 
to travel enormous distances by rail, and is carried cheaply. 
In Great Britain, where, owing to the size and happy con- 
figuration of the country, agricultural products need travel 
only trifimg distances overland, railway carriage is often 
prohibitive to farmers. Tho railways are even allowed fo 
exact far more from tho British farmer than they charge 
to tho Sta'to-protected and prosperous foreign agricuUnrists. 
Therefore it comes that American, Australian, and Con- 
tinental fruit can be sold in London at a profit, while English 
fruit often rots on the trees not far from tovrn. Foreign 
producers receive a greater bounty from the British railway 
companies in the shape of preferential railway rates than 
from their own Governments in the shape of fiscal protection. 

In the congested towns, millions of poor aro crying for 
cheap food, and in the country districts hundreds of thou- 
sands of fanners are crying for town prices for their veget- 
afiies, tfieir meat', tfieir traiV, etc. 2etf t'fie fiiVt'er cry oi' 
country and town remains unheard. Consumers and pro- 
ducers cannot meet because the railway companies stand 
between the two and exact a ruinous toll in tho form 
of railway rates which are without a parallel in the world. 

We have of late heard mnch of the deterioration of the 
national physique, and it cannot be doubted that the sturdy 
English race of former times is becoming almost extinct, 
and is being replaced by a puny, stunted, sickly, sterile, 
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naTTow-cliestcd, wealc-boncd, short-sighted, and rotten- 
toothed race England’s magnificont physique, 'vhich used 
to be the envy of all foreign nations, is rapidly disappcanng 
notTnthstandmg the fact that, according to the statistics, 
no nation in Europe consumes moro meat per head of 
population than docs Great Britain But at^ the same 
time, no nation in Europe leads a more unnatural and a 
more artificial life Out of ono hundred Batons, no le^s 
than sixteen are Londoners, and almost four-fifths of the 
population hvo in towns In Germany only three men out 
of one hundred hvo in Berlin 
Not only do four-fifths of the people live in unnatural sur- 
roundings, they are also unnaturally fed Town mothers 
rarely have a sufficiency of good milh Millv is a luxury, and 
pure milk is almost unobtainable Hence, the poor town 
babies are brought up on artificially coloured, chemically 
treated, impure, and often- adulterated cows’ milh, on 
patent foods, etc , while country babies arc usually brought 
up on their mothers’ milk Later on the town children, 
who had never a proper start and a fair chance, are to a 
large extent fed on tinned, chilled, frozen, chemically pre- 
pared, and adulterated agricultural products, which are 
imported from abroad That a race which is brought up m 
such a manner is not a strong ono cannot bo wondered at 
On the other hand in Ireland, where there is proportionately 
a huge agncultural population, by far the finest specimeus 
of Bntish manhood are to be found, although the In=h 
country population -was untd recently poor and chronically 
under-fed The striking difference between the under-fed 
but country^bred. Irishmen and the over-fed, town-bred 
Englishmen should give food for reflection 
German economists, statisticians, and generals have 
from tune to time drawn attention to the physical deteriora- 
tion of the population in the lazgo Glerman towns, and have 
made comparisons from which it w apparent that the birth 
rate m the German towns is rapidly faUing, and that towns- 
men m Germany are physically deteriorating and becoming 
sterile Therefore Bismarck refused to allow Germany to 
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teccse a pTirely lEdxistml State like Esdand. He fostered | 
tie rural industries of Germany cUiectir and indirectly, so j 
as fo preserve the strength and health of the nation, n hich, , 
after aD, is its most -ralttable asset. 

The foregoing short sket<dj shoiws \rhy Germany, n-hich 
has a poor soil, an unfavourable cHmate, and an'unfortunate 
geographical position and structure, and a sometvhat duU- 
mtpded country population, possessed before the Bar a 
potrerful, flourishing, and espanding agriculture, u-hile 
Great Britain, •which has the most fruitful soil in Xortbem 
Europe, a mild and equable climate, a most favourable 
geographical position and structure, an enterprising and 
energetic population, and a great agricultural past, had 
mral industries which had been decaying for decades. 
This chapter shows that the ills from -which Enghmd’s mral 
industries are suffeHng are not incurable. However, they 
can only bo cured by a man of action and of determination, 
who is backed by a Government which is willing to load. 

Before all, the powerful agricultural interest must strive 
to gain power by combination. It must form a solid 
phalanx, and must assert i|s dmms with energy in Parlia* 
ment and before the local authorities, which only too often 
tax and worry agriculturists out of existence. If tho agri- 
cultural interest remains politically formless, shapeless, 
voiceless, and inert, it -will continue neglected. If it is 
united in mind and in purpose, tho great political leader ■will 
be forthcoming who will mako the cause of agriculture his 
o-wn, and who is prepared to create conditions -uhich 
will make the rural industries powerful and prosperous. 
England’s latent agricultural rcsouroes are probably un- 
paralleled in Europe. Great Britain may again become tlio 
envy and the model of all European nations bj' the un- 
rivalled excellence and prosperity of her agriculture. But 
much hard work -will have to bo done to achieve such a 
result, which is worthy of a great statesman’s ambition, for', 
he ■n-ho re-creates England’s agriculture a ill regenerate 
tho race. 
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THE RAILWAYS AND THE RAILWAY POLIOY OE GERMANY* 

At the beginning of the nwlway era, Great Britain pursued 
a vigorous national policy, while the Governments of 
divided Germany were cosmopolitan in theory and parochial 
in practice , Great Britain was Protectionist, but Germany 
followed hazy ideas of Frco Trade and Individualism , Great 
Britain was truly a United Kingdom, in Germany Particu- 
larism was tn ixcdsts, and Gorman unity existed only m 
the minds of some German idealists , Great Britain was pro- 
gressive, active, and hustling, while Germany was bach- 
ward, conservative, unpractical, and indolent Industry 
in Germany was incredibly behindhand The country was 
peopled by peasants and professors Berlin had 200,000 
inhabitants, and large provincial towns did not exist 

When in 1826 Great Britain opened the celebrated 
Stockton-Darlmgton Railway, and started railway building 
with energy, Germany philosophised, gazed, and wondered 
Only ten years later, Germany timidly followed England’s 
lead by opening, on the 7th of December 1836, the Nurem- 
berg-Furth Railway, which was less than four miles m 
length Only in 1838, when in this country 640 miles of 
railway were open to traffic, Prussia opened her first hne 
from Potsdam to Zehlendorf, which was about thirteen miles 
long *' 

Bat m the same year which saw the birth of her first 
railway, Prussia passed a wise and far-seeing law, the la^v 
of the 3rd of November 1838, by which the State gave the 
greatest hberty to enterpnsmg individuals to build railwaySi 
‘ From the O<mtempomry Httnew, October 1905 
214 
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but reserved to the State an adequate control over their 
construction and management and over fares, freight rates, 
etc. It laid down that tho Stato was entitled to take over 
private railways after thirty years at a valuation based on 
the actual capital outlay^ and provided that fares and 
freights had to bo proportionately lowered whenever tho net 
profit of railway companies should exceed 10 per cent, on 
the capital actually invested- Great care was taken to 
safeguard Prussia’s national interests J\nd to protect them 
against the railway companies. This law remained for a 
long time a dead letter. The State did not expropriate 
private railways. 

In the .beginning .of the railway era, the economic views 
of the German Government were tinged by philosophy, 
philanthropy, and romantic cosmopolitanism. They were 
guided by abstract principles, beautiful theories, and senti- 
mental reasons, not by practical, cold-blooded business 
considerations. Germany was still a land of dreamers and 
visionaries. Hence the voico of that great economic re- 
former, TViedrich List, who passionately pleaded for a 
“ national “ economic policy, was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. He was hounded out of Germany by the 
advocates of official indolence and indifference, scientific- 
ally called “ Non-interference,” and, disappointed, abused, 
persecuted, and impoverished, ho shot himself in 1846. 
Truly, no prophet is honoured in his own coimtry during 
his lifetime. Now the nation has erected a monument to 
. the man who was the intellectual originator (ff Bismarck’s 
protective policy and of his Tailway policy. 

list’s imgnum opus, The National System of Political 
Economy, appeared in 1840 ; but already in 1833, two years 
before the miniature railway from Nuremberg to Purth was 
opened, that far-seeing man wrote. On a Saxon Jtaiheay 
Syslemas the Basis of a German Bailvxiy System, and in 1838, 

- the year when Prussia buUt her first railway, he published 
The National Transport System. List was greatly in advance 
of his time. Although his strenuous recommendations to 
organise railway transport and to develop industries in 
15 
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Germany on a national basis with the assistance of the State 
were little heeded by the doctrinaire politicians of his time, 
list had at least the satisfaction that, owinfe to his agitation, 
the Saxon GoTemment assisted tho building of the first 
Saxon railway from Leipzig to Dresden, which had the 
respectable length of almost seventy miles. Saxony allowed 
the railway to issue 500,000 thalers, or about £76,000, in 
bank-notes. ‘ 

Railways were to Germany a British invention, and 
Germany imported with the invention not only British 
railway materials, locomotives, etc., but also the British 
idea that the State should by no means interfere with 
industrial freedom or engage in business pursuits. Guided 
by axioms which were suggested to British professors of 
political economy by the late Mr. Cobden and his satellites, 
Brunswick, which in 1838 bnilt the first State railway in 
Germany, the line Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, sold it in 1869 
to a private company, from which it was purchased by the 
Finssian State in 1880. 

The railway systems of Great Britain and of Germany are 
fundamentally different. While in England all the railways 
are private companies, more than nine-tenths of the German 
railways are owned, managed, and directed by the various 
German Governments, In Germany, as in England, the 
railway interest, the majority of tho professors of pohtical 
economy, the Liberal Party, and a large proportion of the 
officials were in favour ol unrestricted private ownership, 
and to them Great Britain served as an ideal and a model. 
Hence it is worth while to take note of the weighty con- 
siderations Vhich caused the Gennan States to buy, at a 
gigantic figure and at more than their market value, 
practically the whole of the country’s railways and to incur 
the enormous and onerous responsibilities of managing and 
extending them. 

Up to tho ’seventies the German States had not pursued 
a settled and well-planned railway policy, but had acted in 
accordance with the requirements of the moment. When 
private enterprise came forward, railways were built by 
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-limited companies ; but in cases when important strategical 
or commercial railway lines were not undertaken byyprivato 
builders, the Government either assisted private companies 
or built the lines itself. In consequence of the different 
policies which had been followed in tho different German 
States, the organisation of Railway Germany was as confused 
as was that of Political Germany. There existed indepen- 
dent private companies over which the State had some 
control and railwaj^ which were run ni5d completely con- 
trolled by the State. Freights were dear, rates were un- 
certain, railway business was exceedingly complicated and 
involved, and in many instances railway charges were fixed 
on the principle, “ Cbaige what the trafBo wifi bear.” Where 
there was competition, freights were cheap ; where there 
was no competition, the people had to suffer at the hands 
of tho railways, which demanded the uttermost farthing ; 
where there were feuds between railway companies, direct 
travel and the speedy dispatch of goods were often impeded 
hy the trickery of the contending railways. Owing to the 
arbitrariness and tho exactions of tho railways, and the 
imcettointy of tho constantly fluctuating rates, business 
suffered severely. - 

The year 1879 was a memorable one for Germany. It 
witnessed both the birth of Protection and the rise of tho 
magnificent system of the German State Railways' In 
1876 Bismarck had tried to initiate both these measures for 
developing the foreign trade of the country and for regulat- 
ing its railway traffic. In the same year in which Prince 
Bismarck penned tho sentence ** Notkvig hvt reprisals ‘ 
against their products will avail against those States which 
increase their duties to the harm of German exports,” and 
took steps to introduce a protective tariff, ho also tried to 
protect the German producer against the exactions of the 
German railway companies by proposing to transfer the 
railways from the hands of pnvate owners and of the in- 
dividual States to the German Empire. However, in 1876 
both attempts failed. Germany was not yet ripe for Pro- 

1 The itahea&ce lit tba German ari£pniit 
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tection, and several of the minor States of Germany were 
unwilling to hand over their railways to the Empire When 
recommending the transfer of the railways of Germany to 
the Imperial Government, Bismarck said on the 26th of 
April 1876 

“ Germany is divided into sixty three railway pro 
vmces, or rather territories, which are endowed with all 
territorial and feudal rights and privileges, includmg the 
right of making war , and the railway boards avail them 
selves of these privileges, and even make wars agamst one 
another, winch cost much money, for the sake of power and 
as a kmd of sport 

‘ In my opmion, the railways are intended rather to serve 
the requirements of trade than to earn a profit for their 
oivnets The profits which the individual States derive 
from the railways owned by them, or which are distnbuted 
to shareholders m the shape of dividends in the case of private 
compames, are nghtly considered a national taxotios which 
the State would be entitled to impose, but which is paid not 
to the State but to the shareholders m private concerns 
It should be our aim to see that that taxation is not op- 
pressive, but that it stands in due relation to the requirements 
and the means of the railway users, that it is financially 
just ” 

On the Ist of Januaiy Bismarck issued the following 
interestmg opmion as to the right of the State to \ 71 thdraw 
the privileges which it had previously granted to the private 
railway companies Bismarck wT<^e 

“ Railways were meant to be, and arc, mstruments for 
conveymg the national traffic, and they were given their 
far reaching privileges and they were constructed m oidw 
to servo the public and general interest Therefore their 
character as profit earning instruments may be taken into 
consideration only in so far as that character is compatible 
inth the general welfare, which has to be considered first 
and foremost Hence the right of constructing and ex 
ploitmg railwaya can be considered only as temporary, and 
their eventual purchase by the Government is a matter of 
course ” 
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In tho same year Bismarck issued an interesting document 
in which ho summed .up tho c^ils caused by tho private 
ownership of railways, as follows : ' 

“ 1. Unnecessarily high working expenses and torrespond- 
ingly high charges in consequence of the mnliiplicity •of 
railway boards, managers, oflBces, and tho unnecessary 
duplication of lines, stations, material, rolling-stock, etc. 

“2. Chaos of freight charges, there bemg-1,400 different 
tariffs which arc constantly <ianging, which arc unclear, and 
wliich make trade an nncertain and speculativo venture, 

“ 3. Because direct travel of passengers and goods over 
tho whole railway system of the country is often impeded 
with the object of harming competing railway systems, and 
consequently much damage is done to trade and industry.” 

The stops which Bismarck took in 187C in order to in- 
troduce Protection and to bring the Genuon railways under 
the direct and absolute control of tho Imperial Government 
were somewhat half-hcartcd.N Possibly they were mcnfit 
to be merely preparatory ; but in 1879 Bismarck opened his 
campaign in favour of Protection and for tho acquisition of 
the Prussian railways by tho Prussian State in real earnest 
and with his usual skill and energy. It was a very difficult 
matter to make these two enormous measures acceptable 
to tho Governments of the individual States and to a majority 
in the German Parliament, but his arguments proved con- 
vincing both to the high officials of the allied States and 
t?o^ tho clected'representativcs of tho people. It is worth 
while to take^ note of Bismorck’s principal arguments in 
favour qf his anti-individnalistic policy ; for in that year 
Germany broke for good with British traditions, and refused 
to follow anylooger liho. Zi2w«c2:-/otr£policyj3f England. 

Bismarck opehed'luaTaUway campaign by writing on tho 
3rd of Januaiy the following letter to Messrs, Hofmann, 
Friedenthal, and Maybach, who were the Prussian Ministers 
for trade, homo affairs, and railways : 

“ I intend to raise the question whether it be not necessary 
to regulate the railway tariffs by imperial law. . . . Tho fact 
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that such far-reaching public interests as the transport 
business of railways is left to private companies and to'', 
individual railway boards which are free from any super- 
vision by the State, and the fact that these companies.are 
entitled to make their own interest their sole guide, finds no 
analogy in the economic history of modem times except in 
the way m which formerly a country’s finances were farmed 
out to certain individuals. Li view of this fact, I intend, 
after due investigation, to bring forward the question 
whether it is not possible to introduce, by means of imperial 
legislation, a uniform tariff on all the railways of Germany.” 

After having thus prepared his colleagues, he addressed 
a long letter to the German States, represented in the 
German Federal Council, of which the following abstract 
^vea the chief points of interest ; 

** The regulation of freights on railways, which ate 
public roads, is of far-reaching importance for the economic 
interests of the nation, and nobody must be damaged 
or be artificially limited in their use. The Government 
wiU no longer be able to abstain from promoting the public r 
interest by creating those conditions which are necessa^ 
for thoTequirements of our national industries. The roil* 
ways are public roads for traffic, but can be used only by 
one corporation. By granting to these corporations certain ^ 
privileges, such as that of expropriation, of police and of' 
raising capital, the State has ceded to the railways part of 
its power. This part of its power was ceded to the railways 
not in the Interest of the proprietors of the railways, but 
in that of the general pubUc. Therefore it follows that the 
management of a railway cannot be left entirely to the' 
discretion of thp railway companies themselves. Their 
management must be regulated in accordance with the 
requirements of the pubhc and ivith an eye to the public 
welfare. • . 

“ Therefore it follows that railway charges must not 
bo fixed solely in order to obtain the largest possible profit. 
The State^muat not only consider the interest of the share- 
holders in determining railway freights, but it has also 
to see that the well-being of the population as a whole is 
fostered and promoted, and that thus the vitality of the 
nation null ho strengthened. 
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“ At any rate it means a damage to the interest of the 
community if a railway corporation takes no notice of these 
larger considerations. Hcnco the arguments which can bo 
raised against the system of private railways hs such are 
strengthened. Railu ays must not be allowed, by arbitrarily 
fixed tariffs, to develop industries in certain parts and to 
destroy other industries in other parts of the country. 
Even the most far-seeing railway directors cannot realise 
the consequences which a policy of discriminating tariffs may 
have later on, although such a policy may prove beneficial 
in the immediato future, and several railway boards have 
already begun to understand that it is not their vocation 
to act the part of Providence, to alter the natural conditions 
of demand and snpply, and to dominate trade and industry, 
but that it is their duty to servo them. 

** Starting from these considerations, it is clear that 
railway tariffs should correspond with the requirements 
of production and consumption, and should not bo subject 
to violent fluctuation. Tliey should, therefore— 

*/l. Bo clear, and bo drawn up In such a manner as to 
enable everybody to easily calculate the freight for goods 
sent. 

“ 2. They should secure to all citizens in all parts of the 
country equality of railway charges. 

“ 3. They should eliminato tho disadvantages which at 
present weigh down tho small producers. 

** 4. They should securo tho abolishment of unnecessary, 
and therefore wasteful, services, and ensure the honesty 
of railway officials. 

“ These requirements ate not fulfilled by tho present 
tariff system.” i 

After describing in detail tho vast number of different 
tari& and the confusion and injustice resulting from them, 
as well as the impossibility for traders to make a clear 
business calculation of railway charges, Prince Bismarck 
continues : 

Preferential tariffs are an injustice by.the damage they 
do to those who are not preferentially treated, and the 
tendency of railways to differentiate not only locally but 
also to give cheaper freight to senders of large quantities 
may damage the national prosperity to a very great 
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extent In order to secure large masses of goods, railvrays 
■will go down below their normal rates, and •will even work 
•without a profit, and ■a’lll thus favour the foreign producer 
at the cost of our home industries 

" The railway's which have received from the State the 
monopoly of pubhc transportation have the duty to treat 
all radway users alike , but differential tariffs of this kind 
destroy the equal rights which all citizens should enjoy 
Through the changes effected by the tariffs, the economic 
mtcrosts of the country become dependent upon the railway 
companies, and our borne industries, and the possibditics 
which they have for sellmg their products, aro subjected to 
constant changes which cannot take place without inflicting 
great damage upon individual interests 

“Tlioso -aho argue that competition among radwajs 
clieapens freights overlook the fact that radways recoup 
themselves for their loss on competitive traflSo by charging 
proportionately higher rates on non-competitive traffic , 
and as railway competition bnngs cheap freights principally 
to the largest towns, radway competition leads to an un- 
healthy centralisation of irade and industry wluch economi- 
cally and pohtically gives cause for concern 
“In order to avoid mutually ruinous competition, rail- 
ways frequently combine and agree to direct tho flow of 
traffic in certain fixed proportions over the various hnes 
belonging to the combine Hence goods are diverted from 
tho shortest and most natural route and travel over artifi 
cially arranged roundabout routes, a proceeding vthich il 
opposed to tho rational and economical dispatch of goods, 
and which increases tho costs of transport 

“ Tlicso unnatural conditions would bo abolished if the 
railways wero obliged to charge standard rates and to send 
freight on normal routes, if unnecessary competition w’as 
abolished, and if tho artificially diverted streams of traffic 
w ould again ho brought back to their natural routes 

“Tlio foregoing statement shows that an improvement 
can only ho effected by insisting upon tho pnnciplo that tlio 
railways arc meant for tho service of tho nation In rail- 
way matters changes aro taking place wluch have already 
been observed in tho general development of nations New 
economic factors havo arisen, and have groivn up wnthout 
State interference, but soon tho interest m these institutions 
has hccomo so great and so general that their further dircc* 
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tion can no longer safely be left to the egotism and arbitrari- 
n es3 of irresponsible individuals, bulmust be brought into 
harmony -with the general interests of the country.” 

Addressing Parliament, Prince Bismarck said : 

. . Dii formerly anybody trouble whether the intro- 
duction of railways ruined the coaching industry and the 
innkeeper ^ The railway monopoly is to my mind far 
more unjust than ’was that of the coaching industry, for 
the railway monopoly actually means the farming out of 
a province to a railway company- This monopoly arose 
naturally when all other means of transport bad been 
killed by the railways. Every one who had goods to send 
or to receive fell into the hands of the railways, and these 
acied in esactly the safne manner as did the Fermiers 
G4n6raux who impoverished France before the Eovolutioh, 
for they also were given a large part of the country, and 
were allowed to exploit it at their will. The object of the' 
railways is to squeeze out of the country the largest possible 
dividends. This is an extraordinary abuse of the tax- 
paying and traffic-requiring community which favours 
those capitalists who were given the traffic monopoly that 
accrued to the railways. . . 

Following the lead given by his great chief, the Blinister 
of Eailways, Maybach, declared on the 8th of November 
1879, before Parliament : 

”. . .* As regards the tariff policy of railways, I am of 
opinion that railway charges should be fixed in accordance 
with the requirements of the country ; and if it he neces- 
saTy to giro the second place either to the nAtiona} interest 
or to the railway interest, I am inchned to give the second 
place to \ the railway interest. The system of private 
rail^'ays has been imported from England, but it does not 
suit Prussia. Prussia requires State railways. It is our 
aim to take the railways out of the bands of speculators, 
and to make them truly national for the defence of the 
country and for the development of its prosperity,” 

Privately Bismarck remarked, in 1870, that it would bo 
his ideal that all goods imported from abroad should be 
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transported over the German railways at somewhat higher 
rates than those of home production, for he could not allow 
that the fiscal Protection which he had introduced in 1879 
should bo neutralised by preferential freight rates given 
to the foreigner As a matter of fact, he expected that the 
preferential tariffs given on the German railways for Ger- 
man industnal and agricultural products would he more 
effective in protecting the home industnes, and increasing 
their strength and prosperity, than would be the moderate 
fiscal Protection which he had introduced 

When the foregoing weighty arguments had prepared 
the ground, a Bill for taking over the railways was brought 
out on the 29th of October 1879, and the Memoire accom- 
panying it laid doivn the following general principles ** 

“ Among the vanous forms in which railways have been 
developed in civilised countries, the system of State rail- 
ways pure and simple is the only ono which is able to 
fulfil in the most satisfactory manner, all the tasks of a 
national railway pohcy, by creating uniformity throughout 
the country and equality for all, and by promoting equally 
the welfare of all interested in railways Only in the case 
of State railways is it possible to utilise to the full and in 
the most thorough manner the enormous capital invested 
in railways ; only in the case of State railways is it possible 
to give direct and effective protection to the pubho interest 
which is the Government’s duty , lastly only in the case of 
State railways is it possible to estabhsh a simple, cheap, 
and rational railway tariff, to effectually suppress harmful 
differentiation, and to create a just, dihgont, and able 
administration which is solely guided by consideration? of 
the general good Therefore the State railway system 
must bo considered as tho final development m the evolu- 
tion of tho railuay system ” ^ 

' In hi3 economic policy, Bismarck loft tho traditional 
course which statesmen had followed hitherto IVith 
great boldness ho broke with the doctrines of Free Trade, 
non-Interfercnce, and Individualism, which wore almost 
universally accepted Ho deliberately returned to the 
economic policy of Oliver Cromwell and Colbert, and 
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revived, or rather re-oreated, the mercantile system, to 
the horror of all professors of politica l economy. The 
worl^has gradually been going^ back to tE^Ji^fercantilo 
system, owing to Bismarck’s economic reform of 1879, 
although the professors of political economy have not yet 
discovered this curious phenomenon. 

According to economic theories ^7hich still enjoy great 
prestige in England, State interference in economic matters 
is a sure road to national ruin. Many text-books “prove ” 
that a State or municipal corporation is, per se, not fit to 
engage in industrial pursuits. HovJever, it docs not follow 
that governmental and municipal enterprise in matters 
economic is hound to bo a failure, because British Govern- 
ment departments and municipalities which engage in 
industrial pursuits are usually red-tape bound, amateurish, 
and Ignorant of business. 

Immediately after 1879, Prussia rapidly bought up all 
the more Important lines, and within a few years the State 
more than trebled its railway property. 


MrcEAQs OT BULWATs or I^VSStA 

Sbiuliai1ic«trf' rnrateltailieofi^ TenU 


1879 . 

. 0,323-0 ki}3. 

13,050-1 kila. 

19,973-7 kfla. 

1880 

. 11,466 3 „ 

8,893-1 „ 

20,348-4 „ 

1881 

. 11,584 0 „ 

0,169 2 „ 

20,743 8 „ 

1882 

. 14,825 C „ 

6,320 8 „ 

21,166-4 „ 

1633 s 

. 15,30M „ 

0,604 2 „ 

21,005 3 „ 

1884 

. 10,760 9 „ 

5,002 6 „ 

22,769 5 

1835 

. 21,1384 „ 

2,496 6 „ 

23,635 0 „ 


tn five years the State turned from a small railway 
manager and owner to a railway monopolist. The Prussian 
Govemment,did not go to sleep onco it had acquired the 
railways, hut extended them moat energetically, as follows : 


HUlKAOE op pBt^SIAH Statc Bahwats 


1885 . 
1895-C 
lOOO . 
1000 . 
1013 . 


21,138 kils. 
25,214 „ 
27,613 „ 
33.217 
35,301 „ 
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The activity and progresaivencss of a railway system are 
apparent not only by its length and growth, but also by its 
equipment The magnificent palatial railway stations of 
Germany are well known ,But it is not so well known 
how rapidly the roUmg stock has increased smeo the year 
when almost the whole of the railways were brought mto the 
possession of the State 


1870 
1884 5 
1889 90 
1894 5 
1900 1 
1007 
1909 


7 162 
8^67 
0 4'>5 
10 091 
I3 2G7 
17 177 
19171 


Past nctr Cart 
10 828 
13 0G3 
15 177 
18 301 
24 226 
32 755 
37 243 


Fraghtaai 

tuygaje Ca t 

148 491 
174157 
194 705 
231 265 
303 364 
377 549 
4II 945 


During the thirty years following the creation of the 
State railways, the rolling stock of the country practically 
trebled Improved matenal was introduced ever 3 nrhere 
travelling was made infinitely more safe, more comfortable 
and more rapid on the State railways than it ever was on 
the old private lines, and owing to the introduction of more 
powerful engmes, larger freight cars, etc , haulage became 
far more economical and eflBcicnt Before the War^oods 
tram^ m Germany conveyed, as a rule, more than twice the 
weight which they carried m England , but an exact com 
panson cannot be made because the British railways do 
not puhhsh ton mile statistics, which would glarmgly show 
their inefficiency "While the most common truck m Great 
Britam holds about ten tons, that mostly used m Germany 
carries fifteen tons The German goods trains haul a smaller 
dead weight, and are therefore much more economical than 
are English toy trams pulled by toy engmes, and composed 
of msufficiently loaded toy trucks 
How rapidly the freight and passenger busmess on the 
German railways bas expanded since they came into the 
possession of the State may be seen from the following 
statistics 
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PaisnterSSarufret 

To^EHomttrti 

1879 

3,797 172,000 

8,644,625 000 

1884-5 

5 083 700 000 

12 414,712,000 

1889-90 

/ 6 903 526 000 

16,142 648,000 

1894-5 

. 8 763,723 000 

IS 162,727,000 ^ 

1000 

14 310 204 000 

27,434,636,000 

1903 . 

21,331,413 729 

38,187,612,343 

1910 . 

25,221,993,000 

42,533,085,000 


The following have been the profits earned on the total 
capital of all the railways of Prussia 

1869 . . 6 5 per cent 


1874 

44 

1879 , ^ 

4 9 

1884-6 

. 4 9 

1889-90 

6-2 

1894-6 

56 

1900 

. 70 

1005 

. 74 

1003 

. 63 

1910 

. 65 


Under pnvato management the railway profits were 
stagnant or retrogressive They became rapidly progres- 
sive after the railways had in 1879 been taien over by 
the State A profit of C to 7 per cent on the whole railway 
capital IS a result of which an English railway director 
might perhaps dream, hut would not thmk, for the net 
receipts of all the British railways have flpetuated for so 
many years between 3 and 4 per cent that 4 per cent 
appears now an ideally high return on the total Bntish 
railway capital As Prussia borrowed the money with 
which she bought the railways by means of loans, returning 
about 3i per cent , the State made every year on its railways 
an immense profit, which flowed into its exchequer 

The railway using pubhc desires that tho conveyance of 
passengers and goods should be quick, convenient, punctual, 
equitable, and cheap These five requirements are well 
fulfilled by tho German State railways Although before 
tho War a few show trams on Bntisb bnes were faster than 
the show trains on German Imcs, tho average speed of 
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passenger trams was, accordmg to a high German authonty, 
considerably greater m Gernmny than m Great Britam 
The German Imes were no doubt more convenient than 
the British hues, owmg to the un^y and uni fqnmty^f 
their traffic arrangements, trains, time-tables, etc '^cketa 
issued Irom one town to another were, as a nde, av ailable on 
the difierent Imes connectmg the two towns 

In Great Bntam it requires years of travel and of careful 
observation to learn one's way across the coimtry, and its 
numerous Imes, and to avoid the many pitfaUs ;whicb are 
everywhere placed m the way of the inexperienced In 
Germany, such pitfalls do not exist, and the greatest simple- 
ton will travel as cheaply, as comfortably, and as rapidly all 
over the country as the most cunning commercial traveller. 
On many British Imes, and especially on those south of 
London, trams appear to be late on prmciple. In Germany, 
railway trams used to arrive, m nmeteen tunes out of 
twenty, to the mmuto, because the Government punished 
severely those responsible for delay 
\0n British railways people are not^cquitably and not 
equally treated. Individuals who can “mfluence freight” 
'■are often able to extort favours from certam railways, and 
the amount of freight charged is largely a matter of negotia 
tion and of mfluence The British merchant cannot tell 
beforehand what the freight will come to unless he mquires 
The British radways charge on freight “ what the traffic 
will hear” — that is, they put on the screw till the victim 
shrieks vor goes bankrupt They are, no doubt, to a great 
extent guilty of the rum of agriculture and of certain m 
dustrics 1 A rehable guide to the freight charges does not ^ 
exist, and it could not be compiled, for the freight charges 
per mile, for the identical goods and even on the same hue, 
vary in almost every town Thferefore a complete freight 
tariil for Great Bntam would probably bo bulkier than the 
Encyclopccdta Bntannica Besides, freights fluctuate con- 
stantly. Consequently, the Bntish trader who has to send 
goods by railway works in absolute uncertainty, and when ho 
sends his goods carnage forward, the chonco is that tho 
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railway company lenea an extortionate toll at the other 
end, and the trader loses his customer This is particularly 
often the case when goods are sent abroad, for th^foreign 
customer beheves himself to be swindled when seemg the 
high railway charge, and feels inclmed to give his busmess 
to a German exporter, whose freight charge is moderate and 
not a matter of speculation 

The German State railways have largely contributed 
to the prosperity of^the German industries , the British 
railways have largely contributed to the stagnation and 
dechne of the British mdustries In Great Bntam trade 
pohcy IS made by the railways, which, without consultmg 
the traders prescribe the course of trade, stimulatmg it here 
and stifling it there But the greatest injustice imder 
which the British producer suffers is that the Bntish rail 
ways are allowed to convey foreign produce more cheaply 
than the British Thus they directly subsidise the foreigner 
to the harm of the native producer They support foreign 
industries on the principle, ‘ On Bntish produce we charge 
what we can, on foreign produce what we may, British 
produce has to come to us, foreign produce has to be 
attracted ” Unfortunately, redress for those who are 
mjured is very difficult, very costly, and almost impossible 

The German freight tariff is of the greatest simphcity 
There are oily a few classes of goods, and every trader 
possesses a little book by means of which the office-boy can 
calculate m a moment the exact amount of the freight 
charges for any weight between any two stations Freight 
charges m Germany are as uniform, as generally known, and 
as simple as are postal charges They are not determined 
by negotiation, or by influence, and the goods of the 
foreigner which compete with German goods are not carried 
at a lower, but at a higher, rate than the native produce 
But foreign raw material is earned cheaply Thus 
Bismarck’s ideal mentioned m the foregoing has been 
fulfiUed 

While the Bntis^ railways raise fares and freights at every 
opportumty, the fares and freight charges of the German 
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State railways have steadily been going down, as the follow- 
ing figures show 

RZOEIPTS or THE Geemam Rahways {per ton kilometre) 


1893 


1902 

1009 

1913 


Otodi it loM train 
plaatt* 

24 47 
24 09 
. 2176 
17 01 

16 52 

17 97 


Oood^ by ord\nary Ira n. 
fjei itfyj 

3 79 
3 79 
3 67 
3 52 
3 51 
3 53 


Receipts of the Gerhan 

TtAtr.wAva (per passenger 

kilometre) 


latOlAss 

2nd 01nsa> 

Srd Olaas 

Ithaua. 


pfennigt 

Pletmigt 

pfennig! 

flennigi 

1893 

7 87 

4 96 

2 94 

1 99 

1896 

7 94 

4 71 

2 76 

1 98 

1899 

, 7 76 

4 66 

2 69 

1 96 

1903 

7 33 

4 48 

2 67 

1 89 

1909 

7 48 

4 06 

2 54 

I 86 


In Great Britain the maximum charge for thud class 
travelling was before the War Id per mile, and m nine cases 
out of ten Ihe full maximumrate was charged In Germany 
the lowest class la the fourth class, where the average charge 
was \d per itulc, while thb charge for third class was about 
\d per milfl But travelling first class was much dearer 
than in England In Germany, the poor man travelled 
cheaply, while in England the rich man travelled cheaply 
TJnfortimately, the German statistics of passenger charges 
and freight charges per mile cannot be compared with 
similar British statistics, because comprehensive British 
statistics are not issued by the British railway compames, 
for reasons best known to themselves The British railways 


publish neither these statistics nor their freight charges 
In 1884 Sir Henry Calcraft and Sir Robert Giffen, assistant 
secretaries of the Railway and Statistical Departments, 
regretted that “ It is impossible to show what is the receipt 

per ton per mile ” In 1886 Mr J S Jeans read a paper on ^ 

Railway Traffic before the Statistical Society, in which he 
said 
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“ The average transport charges may be ascertained for 
every European country except our own, as regards both 
goods and passenger traffic. Li Great Britain the railways, 
whether by accident or by design, have hitherto con- 
trived to mahe it impossible for the public to discover 
the average charges for the transport of either the one 
or the other, for any one railway or for the country as 
a whole.” , 

The demand has frequently been raised by the public 
that the railways should publish their charges and their 
earnings per ton mile and per passenger mile, etc. But 
although the railways have, through their advocates in 
the press, written and argued a great d^al, they continue 
to work in that ’congenial obscurity which they find, 
apparently, most conducive to the conduct * of their 
business. 

The German States pursued a truly national railway 
policy. Railways were built where they wore wanted by 
the population or by the State, even if they did not pay ; 
for the German State monopolist considered himself as the 
servant of the nation and as the trustee of its interests, and 
not the nation as the milch-cow of the railway department. 
Hence, the German States have encouraged the building of 
canals and have in no way interfered with the bxiUding of 
electrical trams, while the railways in the classical country 
of Freedom and Non-interference have nefariously closed 
the canals and have obstructed the building of electrical 
tramways. 

If we compare thd capital of the German and the British j 
railways, we bnU fUat'fne'Brifisti railway capital per mile] 
is almost two-and-a-half times os large as is the German 
railway capital. The inflated capital of the British railways 
hangs like a millstone round their necks, and here we 
have one of the cluef reasons why fares and freights are 
high in this country and low in Germany, and why\ rail- 
way profits are large in Germany and small in Great 
Britain. 

British railway capital was not always as unwieldy as it 
10 
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IS now, but has gradually become so ag the f ollowmg figures 


prove 

Capital o» Brarisa Railways 

MU of 

Sa voyOpttt. TealCaf al 

CafUalperSfiU 

18CL 

10 865 

£36* S-’TOOO 

£33 335 

1871 

15 367 

552 680 000 

35 944 

1881 

18 175 

746 628 000 

41 019 

1891 

20191 

919 426 000 

46 SI* 

1901 

22 078 

1 195 664 000 

64162 

1910 

23 387 

1 318 600 000 

66 377 

No doubt 

a large part of this 

colossal sum of now about 


£60,000 per mile has been spent properly, but perhaps an 
equally large part represents promoter’s plunder, water 
and before all, improvements for necessary renewals» 
repairs, etc , which are, whenever possible, feloniously 
charged to capital account, mstead of bemg paid out of 
earnmgs 

The German State railways have pursued a more con 
servative financial policy, as the following table shows 
When they were in private hands, they also increased their 
capital year by year, though their financial excesses nero 
comparatively small *' 

CAflTAI, or QeBUAN lUlLWAYB 

1871 Slarka 220,300 per kilometre 

1873 ^ 242 300 

1875 ' 249 200 

1877-8 *65 000 

188'’-3 265 400 

1887-8 265 100 

1892-3 263 200 

1902 268 600 

1909 288 700 


The British railways were heavily handicapped from tho 
begmmng by the extortions of the landowner, tho promoter, 
and tho lawyer The German railways also suffered at tho 
promoter s hands, but they got atleast their ground cheaply 
Of tho Prussian railway capital only 9 87 per cent was 
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spent on acconnt of land. Hence, land accounts- on an 
average for a capital outlay of only about £2,000 per mile 
on the German railways, while the Britisli railways had to 
buy land at fancy prices. The law Expenses also were 
low in Germany, while they were extortionate in England. 
The law costs in respect of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway are said to have come to £4,806 per mile, 
and .^those of the Manchesten-Birmingham Railway to 
£6,190 per mile. Apparently, it often cost British railways 
much more to acquire their title than it cost German 
railways to acquire their land. These are some of the dis- 
advantages of unrestrained individualism, which is favoured 
by th© policy of Jais^ez-faire. Laissez-fatre means, imior- 
tunately, only too often, laissez-meidire. 

Three hundred years ago. Lord Bjmon wrote : “ There 
are three things which make a nation great and prosperous : 
a fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for men 
and commodities from one place to another.” Colbert, the 
father of the Mercantile System, left a beautiful saying : 
"The most precious thing which a State possesses is the 
labour of its people.” All parties should combine to 
protect the labour of the British people, and to promote 
actively the industrial welfare of the nation. The policy 
of Non-interference has had its day, Who restricts labour 
destroys life ; who increases production makes a nation 
great and prosperous. That is the lesion of the German 
railways and of Bismarck’s railway policy. 

When, on the 24th of Eebruary 1881, Prince Bismarck : 
was told by the leader of the Radical Party that his economic 
policy was xmsound, unscientific, opposed to economic 
principles and traditions, the Prince did not quote political 
economists to support his policy, hut rctbrted ; " For mo ' 
there has always been one single aim and one single 
principle by which I have been guided : Salus puhUca” 
May .that also be the gultog-star of all those pohticians 
who have the economic regeneration of Great Britain at 
heart. 

State railways have been a great success in Germany, 
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but whether they would be a success in a democracy, such as 
Great Britain, is an open question. They might become a 
prey to party politics. Party leaders bent upon obtaining 
votes might easily diminish their financial result and even 
destroy their efficiency. 



CHAPTER XV 
WATERWAYS AND CANALS * 

Up to 1914 England's most activo and most dangerous 
industrial rival was Germany. British merchants and 
manufacturers often, assorted, not without reason, that 
the German industries were so exceedingly successful 
largely because they enjoyed cheap transport facilities. 

The natural conditions for cheap transport in Great 
Britain and Germany are totally different, but they'aro 
nob by any means in favour of Germany. A glance at a 
map of Europe will prove this assertion to bo true. The 
greatest industrial and exporting centres of Imperial Ger- 
many were the following : Tb© Rhc njsh-TVcgtpliajtan 
centre, with the towns of DortmundT^^konlarchen, Ruhrort, 
Barmen, El berfeld, Essen, B^fium, Uusseldorf, _^logno, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, etc. ; the Alsatian centre, with Mi^^use, 
Ge^eller, Uomach, Colmar, etc.; the various centres 
situated in the Palatiimte, ^sse, Baden, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria, with the towns of Hocbsl7Eudwigshafcn, Carlsruhe, 
Man^em,__Offenbach, Frankfort, JReuthngen, Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, etc. ; the centre in the Saxonies, with Chemnitz/ 
GlaueHau,^wickau, Plauen, Greiz, Crera7 Dresden,’Xeiprig, 
etc. ; and the Berlin district. In the north of Gemany, 
near'the sea border, therV'wero practically no industrial 
towns. Bremen, Hamhmg, Kiel, Liibeck, Stettin, Dantzig, 
Konigsbefg.^d some manufacturing, but they could hardly 
he called manufacturing towim. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts were to be foundin Central, and especially in Southern, 
Germany, far from the sea. If w© draw a straight line from 

* From the Contemporary Rtvxew, December 1914 
i / 235 
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the Rhenish- Westphalian centre, which was chiefly devoted 
to the coal and iron industries, to its nearest harbour, 
Antwerp, the distance, according to the ^owns chosen, 
came to 100 to 150 miles. ]^rlin was separated by 90 
miles of land from the sea. AU the manufacturing towns 
belonging to the other centres were separated from their 
nearest harbour or from the sea border by. a distance of 
from 200 to 360 miles. The German industries as a whole 
were carried on at an average distance of more than 200 
^les from thezr harbours. 

If we now look at a map of Great Britain, we find that 
its indnstrial to^vns are in most instances situated either 
on the sea or a few miles inland. They are carried on 
as a rule not further than 10, 20, or 30 miles from the sea 
border, and the maximum distance which need be con; 
sidered, and which is altogether exceptional, is 60 miles ia 
a straight line. Consequently the raw materials imported 
from abroad by sea and used in manufacturing, such as 
cotton, wool, ores, metals, wood, etc., and the articles for 
the consumption 'of the industrial workers, the prices of 
which indirectly affect the cost of manufacturing, such as 
wheat, flour, meat, petroleum, etc., bad to travel a distance 
which in Germany was from eight to ten times as long as 
in Great Britain. The industrial products exported, also, 
had in Germany to be transported inland eight or ten 
times the distance which they had to travel io Great 
Britain. 

While Inverness^, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Greenock, Newcastle-on>Tyne, ' Sunderland, 
Middlesbrough, Stockton-on-Tees, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, 
Manchester, Preston, Barrow-in-Pumess, London, Belfast, 
etc., can manufacture on the very sea border, their German 
competitors, the shipbuilding industry ot-course excepted, 
had to labour more than 100 miles inland. But even tho 
German shipbuilding industry was at a great disadvantage, 
for it also had to rely on the far-away industrial Hinter- 
land for a large part of its supplies, notably coal and iron. 
The natural advantages df Great Britain were so immensely 
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in its favour that tho German indnstrics uould have teen 
incapable of competing with tho British industries had tho 
enormous advantages ulnch their geographical position 
offers been fnlly utilised. ^ 

Germany was very heavily handicapped by nature in 
tho race for industrial success, and tho position of most 
Continental countries Aras similarly unfavourable. Tho 
manufacturing industries of l’’rance,ltaJ}% Austria-Hungary, 
and Hus^ia, also, arc carried on far inland. Lyons lies 
ICO miles from the sea ; tho distance between Milan and 
Genoa is only 80 miles, but Italy has no coal ; tho mann- 
facturing toras of Bohemia are 300 miles distant from 
their harbour, and Lodz in Russian Poland is separated by 
170 miles from tho coast. Ono might almost say that in 
Europe tho industries arc situated in tho centre of tho 
Continent, Aritli the exception *of Great Britain, Avhero 
they aro placed on, or close to, Iho sea bottler. Therefore 
Great Britain might again acquire and maintain tho indus- 
trial monopoly, or at least industrial predominance, in 
Europe should sho avail herself of her most favoured 
position. ^ 

As industrial Germany was thus heavily handicapped, 
its industries required for their success a practical, husiness- 
liko education, tho appheation of science to industry, thrift, 
and a comprehensive and efficient system of cheap transport 
whereby to bridge over tho long distances which separate 
tho numerous interdependent industrial centres from ono 
another and which part these centres from the sea. 

In tho Snddio Ages tho foreign trade of Germany relied 
chiefly on her watenrays*' The Valley of tho Rhino was 
the highway over irhich for more than I >000 years tho com- 
merce flowed between the Orient and Great Britain, going 
vid Italy, Siritzcrland, and tho to^ras of Flanders and 
Holland. Before the ago of steam and of machinery, tho 
German industriea^flourished in the towma on tho Rhino, 
Elbe, and Danube, and their tribuUry^Btreams. Their 
proip^ity wai^founded on c^heap.jraterjtransport. Nature 
and ' tradition pointed to the watcrArays for Germany’s 
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prosperity, and moderi^Germany resolved to extend the 
use of lier historic waterways to the uttermost, notwith- 
standing the example of Great Britain 

When the railways were introduced, Great Britain ceased 
to extend her system, of waterways H er ca nals, which bad 
been the foremost in Europe, and which used to be the 
admiration and envy of foreign nations, were declared to be 
useless by the promoters of railways and their fnends, and 
the nation weakly and foohshly allowed its canals to fall 
into decay at the bidding of those interested m railways 
One of the greatest German authorities on inland navigation 
wrote in a moat important book on Inland Navigation in 
Europe and North America, compiled by order of the llmister 
of Pubho Works, which was published in 1899 

“ The artidcial waterways of England are the oldest in 
Europe Next to Sweden and Finland, Great Britain 
possesses the closest net of water courses in Europe, and 
she IS exceedmgly favoured by nature for inland transport 
by water owing to the climatic conditions prevailing, the 
plenty and equal distribution of ram, and the mild winters 
usual m that country, as well as owing to the formation of 
the coast with its numerous inlets of the sea, which deeply 
penetrates from all sides into the land 

“ With the arrival of railways, the buildmg of canals 
ceased almost completely m 1S30 The railways were 
placed in a position in which they could easily destroy the 
canals Through traffic on the most important canal routes 
had to pass through a number of different and mdependent 
canal systems As soon as a railway succeeded In obtaining 
the control of 'an mdispensable part of the canal route by 
purchase, lease, or traffic agreement, it took to destroying 
the traffic' on the adjoining canals, either by enforcing 
maximum rates or by numerous other expedients After 
aving been damaged m this manner, cailals were bought up 
Cheaply by the railways, which used them for traffic which 
could not conveniently bo handled by the railroads or they 
stopped the canal traffic altogether The numerous inde- 
pendent canal compames possessed no central organisation, 
and when, m 1844, an organisation for combmed defensive 
action was created, important parts of the canal systeo 
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were already in the possession, or under the influence, of 
the raiimiyB, and it was too late to oppose their further en- 
croachments. In 1871 canal property tad on an average 
fallen to one-third of its former value. Only in, 1873 were 
the railways prohibited to close for traffic canals in their 
possession, or to allow them to fall into disrepair.” 

Germany had copied Great Britain in many ways, hut 
she had not by any means copied her blindly. She refused 
to adopt Tree Trade, notwithstanding the vigorous agitation 
of the Cobden Club and its professorial sympathisers in 
Germany. She declined to hand over the whole of her 
productive industries to the tender mercies of her transport 
industries, relying on the dogma of free competition, 
preached by the chanlpions of BVee Trade. She declined 
to let her agriculture be ruined. She firmly refused to let 
her canal system decay in the interest and at the bidding 
of the railways. Germany tried to develop all her industries 
harmonioxisly, and not to allou" one or the other to become 
great and prosperous at the expense of the others. 

Kecognising tho importance of cheap transport and of an 
alternative transport system, Germany steadily extended, 
enlarged, and improved her natural and artificial waterways, 
and kept on extending and improving them. 

Since 1871 England has don© practically nothing for 
inland navigation, for tho Manchester Ship Canal is a sea 
canal. During tho same period, Germany built , about 
1 ,000 miles of inland canals and immensely improved all her 
navigable rivers. Tho German-Austrian canals lately pro- 
posed or begun have a length of more than 1,600 miles, 
while their probable cost should exceed £60,000,000. The 
Rhine-Elbo Canal Bill of 1901, for instance, proposed tho 
spending of £19,450,000 uithin fifteen years. Tho very 
cautious and very thrifty Government of Germany was 
vrilling to sink immense sums in canals, although they would 
prove exceedingly able competitors to tho State railnays. 
Tho monopolist State avos deliberately creating a most 
powerful competition to itself. ‘ 

Germany possesses a_number of_faig rivem, but these were, 
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until a very recent period, in a state of neglect. They ivere 
natural water-courses with a natural, unev enly deep and 
partly shallow bed, which did not allow of the use^of big 
ships, and the soft natural banks prevented ships going at 
a considerable speed, becauW the heavy waves created by 
their rapid* progress would have washed them down into 
the river. For this reason ships had to travel a t a very 
low speed in Germany exactly as they have to proceed on 
British rivers, and even on those which are emphatically 
industrial rivers. ^ 

The larger a ship or ba^e is, the cheaper is^the cost of 
transport, for the same number of men who are required to 
look after a small barge can handle a largo one. Besides, 
the dead weight of the hull, the proportion of living room 
to stowage room, etc., is of course far greater in a small than 
in a largo vessel. For the same reason for which ocean 
steamers are increasing in size from year to year, the ships 
and barges used in inland navigation are growing continually 
bigger in those countries where inland navigation is fostered. 
Again, the quicker a cargo boat travels, the more economical 
it is, for time is money. In order to make it possible to use 
large and swift cai^o boats on her rivers, Germany set to 
work to regulate her natural rivers. 

With this object in view, the natural earthbanks of rivers 
and canals were replaced by solid masonry walls, the river 
beds were narrowed and deepened, ~the rocl^x^ch in many 
parts — for instance in the Rhine at Bingen — were a'danger 
to navigation were blasted away, and provisions were made 
to prevent the ice forming during severe winters-and closing 
streams and canals to navigation. Numerous well-equipped 
harbours and opa:^ Wfoai. hjiilt hrj aJLt^uwia. within reach 
of inland navigation, and gradually all the more important 
German waterways were greatly perfected and improved, 
^olog^, which in a straight line is situated^about 160 miles 
from the sea, was made_a seaport, trading regularly yith 
England, Scandinavia, and Russia. High up the Blnne 
and 300 miles inland lies Strasbo urg, which formerly 
could be reached only by the smallest river craft, but 
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now boats carrying 600 tons arc going to and from that 
town. . 

The tributary streams of tbo Rhine also were very greatly 
improved. ThcJMain, for instance, was a shallow stream 
^with a depth of only 2| feet. This depth was gradually 
increased to 8| feet for a distance of twenty miles np-stream, 
and at a cost of £400,000, in order to provide the industries 
of IS ranMort with cheap transport. Up to Erankfort, the 
hed of the river Main is as deep as that of the Rhine, and 
the same steamers which can travel on the Rhine can now 
go up to IVankfort. 

The towns at or near the Rhine vied with one another 
in tapping that stream. Crefel^ and Carlsruhe, which are 
situated some distance away from the Rhine, dug canals 
to that river, and many old-world sleepy towns on the 
Rhine, which used to subsist on the wine-trade and on tourist 
traffic, equipped the water’s edge with the most perfect 
and most up-to-date installations for warehousing and for 
loading and unloading goods directly from train to steamer 
or^barge, and from boat to train. Formerly, sacksjif wheat 
weighing 2 cwt. each were carried on the shoulder by sturdy 
m'i^ffbin small grain boats to old-fashioned sheds, where 
they were stacked. Now huge ships filled with wheat in 
bulk are unloaded by suction in a few hours, and the grain 
is automatically weighed whilst being whisked from steamer 
to store, or is put into sacks at an incredibly high speed 
by machinery and dropped into railway trucks. Electricity 
is largely made use of for working the machinery of these 
harbours, andsome of these are very likely the best-equipped 
inland harbours in the world. 

‘‘Formerly the greatest attraction for travellers on the 
Rhme was its romantic scenery and its ruined castles. 
Now its greatest interest lies in this, that it is perhaps the 
most perfect waterway in the world for the promotion of 
industry. Its shores are no longer so remarkable for their 
romantic views as for their coimtless smokmg factory 
chimneys. However, this bustlmg activity is not by any 
means restricted to the Rhine. Everywhere in Germany 
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■water transport has been developed with the utmost energy 
On all the rivers and aU the canals commercial and industnal 
activity has marvellously developed, and the promotion of 
water transport hks become a Jiassion with the German 
business community 

On the British canals and nvere, which are, as a rule, only 
shallow ditches filled with water, tmy barges loaded with 
from 30 to 60 tons may be seen which are laboriously hauled 
by horses at a speed of about three miles an hour On the 
(Jerman rivers and canals, trams of barges of 300, 600, or 

1.000 tons each, which are hauled by steamers, may at every 
hour and on every day be seen proceedmg at a very con- 
siderable speed 

Water transport possesses great advantages over trans- 
port by land A large iron barge of a loadmg capacity of 

2.000 tons, and of the type which is used on the Rhine, cost^ 
only about £5,000, or about £2 105 per ton of load room 
A German railway wagon of ten tons* capacity costs 
about £126, or £12 lOs per ton of load room, and is there- 
fore, as a vessel for carrying freight, five tunes mote costly 
than a barge As regards the cost of moving freight by 
land and water, water transport possesses an immense 
advantage over land tranqiort On a horizontal road, and 
at a speed of about three miles per hour, a horse con pull 
about two tons ; on a horizontal railway it can pull about 
16 tons ; on a canal it can pull from 60 to 100 tons There- 
fore, from four to six times the energy is required m hauling 
goods by rail, and thirty to fifty tunes as much force is 

1 expended in hauling it by road, whatever the motive force 
may he Therefore, the cost of propulsion by water, 
whether the motive force be horse traction, steam, or 
electncity, is only a fraction of the cost of propulsion by 
road or rad Furthermore, the construction of railways 
IB exceedingly costly On an average at least £20,000 to 
£30,000 per mile are required to build a railway in a country 
such as Great Bntam or Germany, while a canal can often 
bo built at considerably sma ller cost A further circum* 
stance m favour of water traffic hes m this — that far more 
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traffic can pass over a broad canal than can be sent over 
railway. It is therefore clear that transport by water is, 
and must always remain, so very much cheaper than land 
transport, be it by road or by rail, that railways cannot 
possibly compete with properly organised, properly managed, 
properly planned, and properly equipped waterways. Hence 
it is economically wasteful not to estend and develop 
the nataral and artificial waterways which a country 
possesses, and it is absolutely suicidal and criminal to let 
them fall into neglect and decay. 

Canals and rivers are most suitable for the transport 
of bulky goods which are not easily perishable, and which 
need not he delivered in the shortest possible time. There- 
fore canals and rivers are particularly snitable for trans- 
porting cotton, ore,*metal, coal, wood, petroleum, grain, 
manure, chemicals, fodder, wool, potatoes, cement, stone, 
leather, salt, sugar, vegetables, fruit, machinery, and those 
manufactured goods which are dispatched in fairly big 
parcels or which are packed in strong boses and bales. 

If it were not for the existence of the German waterways, 
the German industries would certainly not havo flourished 
so much. The iron industry was completely dependent 
upon it for the imported iron ore, and that of Lorraine, had 
to be carried over huge distances to the R\ihr coal district 
to be smelted. Certain valuable products and by-products 
of the German mines and ironworks, and the more bulky 
products of the chemical industries of Germany could, 
according to Major Kurs, a leadmg authority on inland 
navigation, be sold in Germany and abroad only owing 
to the cheapness of transport by water. In many cases 
• thA profit was cut so fine that an increase of the freight 
charges by about one-fiftieth of a penny per ton per 
mile would have killed important industries. Germany’s 
industrial success was no doubt due to a large extent 
to the immense assistance which 'she received from her 
waterways. 

In consequence of the energetic steps which were taken 
for imprcfving the navigable channel of the Rhino, the 
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volume of transport flowing over that nver increased, 
according to the official statistics, in the following remark- 
able manner • 


Theottoh TEArric of 


1889 

1894 

1897 

1900 

1903 

1906 

1909 

1913 


An almost equally rapid increase in the traffic took place 
on all the other nvera and canals Owing to the marvellous 
expansion of the traffic, the tonnage of the ships used in Ger- 
man inland navigatiofi increased in the following manner 


TONVAQE of VBE QSRUAI? FlSET 


Namier pfShipt T»nna)t 


1882 

18,716 

1,C53,26C tons 

1887 

20,930 

2,100 705 „ 

1892 

22.848 

2,760 663 M 

1897 

22.664 

3,370,447 

1902 

24 839 

4,873,602 „ 

1907 

26,235 

r 5 914,020 „ 

1912 

29,533 

7,394,667 „ 


Goods Passino Emmeeich (Gebmak Dutch 


Vp uream. 
2,799,800 tons 
4,771,600 „ 
0,929,100 ,, 
9,036,400 „ 
10,027,900 „ 
13,402,400 , 
14.881.300 


Bom itream 

2.693.000 tons 

3.142.000 „ 
3,480,200 , 
4,129,700 „ 
7,211,900 , 

7 678,300 „ 
9,964,700/,, 

17,638,484 ., 


Wo have often heard of the marvellous progress of the 
German merchant marine, but it would appear that tbo 
progress of the German inland fleet has been much more 
rapid lYhile the German inland slupping increased 
between 1882 and 1912 from 1,668,266 tons to 7,394,567 
tons, the German merchant marine increased between 
1881 and 1913 only from 1,181,626 tons to 3,163,724 tons 
The full significance of this enormous increase m tbo 
tonnage of inland shipping is brought out only if wo tabo 
note of tho change in the character of Germany’s inlan 
fleet, which is apparent from the following table * 
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CiLASsincAXiow OF Ships op the Gebmah Iniand Fieke 




SAiptef 

Uillhan 

100-160 

BhipinJ 

160-S&0 

hipfoj 

360-600 

SMptpf 

6QO0n^ 



lOOtoni 


t»nt. 

(OfU. 

mcfetont. 

1837 . 


. 11,281 

5,460 

1.767, 

1,271 

. 220 

1892 . 


. 11,430 

6,326 

2,343 

1,822 

,457 

1897 . 


. 10,300 

4,405 

3,764 

2,746 

650 

1902 . 


. 10,764 

1,705 

6,732 

4,087 

1,061 

1907 . 


. 10,930 

1,859 

6,301 

4,987 

2,112 

1912 . 


. 11,843 

2,264 

6,316 

6,027 

3,073 


The ships and barges 'of less than 150 tons decreased in 
number during the last twenty years. The whole of tho 
immense increase in inland tonnage took place in ships of 
large and of the largest size. Hiis increase is particularly 
striking in the case of ships of 600 tons and more, which 
increased almo8t..fifteen-fold. The decrease of fhe boats 
measuring less than 160 tons should be particularly interest- 
ing to Great Britain, inasmuch as a ship or a barge of 150 
tons, which is too small for German inland transport, and 
is considered to be ripe for the shipbreaker, is a very large 
Tcssel in British Inland navigation, in which ships of 80 or 
60 tons abound. 

How enormous the influence of the size of ships is on the 
cost of transport may he seen from tho following table, 
which was supplied by one of the leading German authorities 
on ipland navigation f' 

Cost op Tbahspobt pzs Tok feb Kilouetbe on Canaie, in Shifs op 
Vabious Sizes, DCBina a Ten Months' Shippiko Season 
160 200 300 400 450 COO 1000 1600 tons, 

0-79 0 63 0-4S 0/1 0 38 0 30 0>23 0 21, pfg. 

One pfennig heing about one-eigfath of a penny, these 
rates are roughly equal to the incredibly low charge of from 
one-soventh to one-twenty-fourth of a penny per ton per 
mile I K British industries should secure rates approximating 
those given above for their transport 'requirements, a new 
era would dawn for them. 

Tlio foregoing table shows bow exceedingly uneconomical 
tho toy barges are which ply upon British canals and rivers. 
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The cost of transport m boats of 160 tons is about four ' 
times os great as in boats of 1,600 tons Nevertheless, even 
boats of 160 tons are hardly to be found on Bntish canals 
ond nvers, where barges of smaller size, such as 30 and 
60 tons for instance, are still transporting goods at a 
leisurely speed and excessive costs, exactly as they did m 
the era of the mail coaches and turnpikes a hundred 
years ago 

The cost of transport per ton per kilometre for barges of 
a smaller size than 150 tons cannot be given, for such barges 
are no longer of importance on the German waterways, and 
the rates for such small boats are not supphed by the Gorman 
source from which the foregoing figures are taken The 
average size of the largo boats plying on the German water- 
ways 13 from 200 to 400 tons on the minor waterways, on 
tbo Elbe it is 1,000 tons and more, and on the Rhine barges 
from 2,000 to 2,360 tons may bo seen ^ 

The exceedingly low costs of transport given in the fore- 
going for ships of various sizes apply of course only to now 
and perfectly-equipped water-courses They presuppose 
a well filled ship But as the ideal state of the perfectly- 
equipped water-course and the well filled ship^s at present 
rather the exception than the rule in Germany, for there 
are still many ships which can only bo described as misfits 
itis worth while to take note of the average cost of transport 
on tbo German nvors, and to allow for tho fact that a largo 
portion of tho tonnage is during part of tho year only partly 
employed or unemployed One of tho foremost German 
authontiea has furnished tbo following table of tbo actual 
costs of water transport, which is most interesting hccauso 
it gives a fair idea of iho real, not tlio ideal, bu'uncss con- 
ditions 


Co^T OF Thaksfort t>»» rutvctPAi. RiTens 

Cott of Tnntport Ton f>er 

On the lihtne 

F'uinoaddunnROne-tliSnlofjPikr 

Tt rw-<jairt«r load duiin;; oiu>>third of year > 0 40 pfeonig 

llAlflo^durlnsono-tUrdofycar J 
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On ihe Elbe, ' 

Full load during two-lifths o£ year. 
Throo-quarter load during ono-fiffh of ypAT. 
ITolf load daring ono-fifth of year. ^ 

Quarter load during one>illth of year. 


0-60 pfennig. 


On tA« Oder. 

Full load during ono-q'uarter of year. ^ 
Throo-quarter load during one-quarter of year. 
Half load during ono-quarter of year. 

Quarter load daring one-quarter of year. 


0 02 pfennig. 


On ibe rtaiula. 

Full load during one-quarter of year. 
Threo-quort^r load during ono-quarter of year. 
Half load during ono-quarter of year. 
Quarter load daring ono-quarter of year. 


1*38 pfennig. 


The Oder and Vistula flotr through chiefly agricultumi 
provinces in the east of Germany where freight is, less 
plentiful and less regular, and where the equipment for 
economic transport is less advanced than in Central and 
West Germany. Therefore the cost of transport is com- 
paratively hi^ on these rivers, being equal to about 
one-sixth of a penny per ton per mile on the Oder, and one- 
^ fourth of a penny per ton pcrmile on tho Vistula. On tho 
Elbe the cost of transport is about onc-eigbth of a penny 
per ton per mile, and on the Rhine it is as low as one-olovonth 
of a penny per ton per mile. As in the foregoing table full 
allowance appears to have been made for slack time and for 
tho time when navigation has to stop in consequence of 
frost, these figures should give a fair indication of tho actual 
cost of transport. 

The costs of transport from place to place are not merely 
the costs of water carriage. We can obtain a real ^sight 
into the costs of transport only if wo compare all the costs 
of water transport with all tho costs of transport by railway. 
In the following table, three typical ^ses are given in which 
all the costs of water transport and of transport partly by 
water and partly by rail are compared with all the costs of 
transport by rail. The costs of water transport are caloxalated 
on the basis of 600 ton vessels, a size which may be considered 
17 
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a fair average on the up to date vraterways of Germany 
The costs of railway carnage are those of the Prussian State 
railways, the transport costs and freight charges of which 
are exceedingly low, as is generally known 

at.t. Costs fob SBrronfO Coax, 

From Heme (TTeatp/flJia) to Banover By Canal By Railway 
Distance 260 kilometres 3 43 Mks 6 60 llks 

From Berne to Schoneheek on the Elbe 

Distance 444 kilometres the mine 
lying 7 kilometres away from 

Herne Harbour 7 00 Jlks 9 00 Hks 

From Heme to iLferinketm on the Rhxne 

Distance 393 kilometres 3 88 Mks 8 30 Slks 

Prom the foregoing figures it appears that if all incidental 
expenses are duly considered, the costa of carrying coal 
between two of the places mentioned are roughly from 60 
to 116 per cent higher by railway than by canal only, or 
by canal and river, or by railway and canal As the trons 
port costs on the Prussian State railways are esceedmgly 
moderate — they are probably the lowest in Europe — this 
result IS surely very remarkable 
Owing to the greater cheapness of transport by water, 
huge and increasing quantities of freight are naturally being 
diverted from the German railways to the waterways, 
especially as it has been found that well equipped waterways 
of sufficient size can deal more satisfactorily and more 
vapidly with largo quantities of goods than can the best 
equipped railways Railway stations aro always apt to 
become congested, and they cannot so easily be enlarged 
in order to keep pace with the growing traffic requirements 
of the time as quays along the banks of rivers and canals 
Besides, the number of goods trains which can be dispatclied 
over a railway is limited in consequence of the exigency of 
the general traffic, which must not ho disturbed, while on 
a river or canal of sufficiently generous size a practically 
unbmitcd number of cargo boats can bo sent at oU times 
and m cither direction Lastly, a goods tram con carry 
only a moderate load— '300 tons is au exceedingly satis 
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factory performance for a British tram — while a tram of 
barges can easily transport several thousand tons of freight 
Bor these reasons a far larger quantity of goods can he sent 
over a fair sized waterway than can be sent over a railway 
of similar length, and on a river or a well equipped canal 
enormous masses of goods can easily, quickly, and without 
delay he forwarded, which would cause congestion, con 
fusion, and ultimately a complete breakdown on the best- 
equipped and best-managed railway The progressive use 
of the waterways in Germany and their abihty to handle 
considerably larger quantities of freight than the railways 
may be seen from the following figures 


TiuifSPOPT or Gooes on the Gisuaii \^atebwats 



JinitoU 

Pq>artv n 

1875 

11 000 000 tons 

9 800 000 toss 

1835 

14 500 000 

,13 100 000 

]86d 

25 800 000 

20 000 000 

1605 

50 400 000 

47 000 000 


TRA>apoRT OF Goods on the Qquiah Bajlwavs 


Amrali 

Prpwartt 

187a 

83 SCO 000 tons 

83 500 000 tons 

188a 

100 000 000 

100 000 OOO 

1895 

164 000 OOO 

167 000 000 

190a 

201 000 000 

297 "00 000 


These figures show that between 1875 to 1905 the quantity 
of freight handled by the German railways has mcreased 
by a httle less than 250 per cent , whilst the quantity of 
freight dispatched over the German waterways has mcreased 
by considerably more than 400 per cent 
If we now look at the record of ton kilometres, and at 
the quantity of freight earned per kilometre on both railw ays 
and waterways, we find the following figures 


1S7S 

1885 

18Q5 

1605 


PsEioiCT Brcojio oi. Gersiak Raiiways 


Tffn k bmr^tt 
lOOOOQOOOOO 
15600 000 000 
26 500 000 000 
51 200 000 000 


Ttnt o] / dtrpatcked 
per tttametre. 

410 OOOtona 
460 000 
590 OOO 
8^0 000 
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1875 

1685 

1805 

1905 


FB£I0HT Bscord of Gebuan Wairbwats 


Tm Konetrn 

2.900.000. 000 

4.800.000. 000 

7.600.000. 000 

15,000,000,000 


Teni of frtifht injachit 
fer hlometri 
260 000 tons 

480.000 „ 

760.000 , '■ 
1,600,000 „ ■' 


From the foregoing figures it appears that the quantity 
of goods which have been dispatched over each kilometre 
of railway has increased during the thirty years under 
review from 410,000 to 820,000 tons, or by only 100 per cent , 
while during the same period the quantity of goods dis- 
patched over each kilometre of waterway has increased from 
290,000 tons to 1,500,000 tons, or by no less than 417 per 
cent Water carriage in Germany has expanded more than 
four times as quickly as railway carnage In 1875 the 
goods traffic was 410,000 tons per kilometre of railway, and 
only 290,000 tons per kilometre of waterway At that tune 
the railways were still supreme In 1906 this position bad 
been completely reversed, for the railways dealt in that 
year with 820,000 tons of freight per kilometre, whilst the 
waterways handled no less than 1,600,000 tons per kilo- 
metre Evidently the waterways are in the ascendant, 
and if later figures were available, it would probably be seen 
that the waterways have considerably improved upon their 
record of 1906 y 

The effect of the extension and improvement of the 
German lyaterways, both natural and artificial, may he 
gauged from the significant fact that the most prosperous 
industrial centres in Germany, though they he far inland, 
are situated close to the waterways of which they make the 
most extensive use The most prosperous part of industrial 
Germany is the Rhenish-Westpfaahan district, with the 
towns of Dusseldorf, Essen, Dortmund, etc This is the 
stronghold of the German iron and steel mdustry The 
industrial success of the Rhenish-Westphahan district 
would have been impossible had it not been for the cheap 
carnage of goods afforded by the Rhme The following 
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figures clearly show what water traffic has meant for the 
chief industrial centre of Grermany 


Wateb Traitio of HocnrELo-DcisBtmo Ruhbobt (Bhekibh 
tv zsTPHAiJAK DtsTMcr) 


^ 1875 

1880 
1885 

1890 

1891 
1896 
1900 
1909 
1013 


2 900 000 tons 

3 500 000 

4 500 000 
6 "00 000 
8 "00 000 
9 700 000 

13 000 000 
17 000 000 
28 830 000 


The traffic of that most important inland harbour, which 
IS unknown to most Englishmen, has groim prodigiously 
smce 1875 It stands now among the very foremost har 
hours of the world, and only those who have thoroughly 
examined that enormous inland harbour can form an idea 
of its vastness, the excellence of the harbour apphances, 
and its activity The Fort of Iiondon appears asleep if 
compared with thatinland port, the name of which is harHly 
known outside Germany 

The enormous activity of the German waterways has 
greatly benefited Holland for three quarters of the througli 
trade of Holland is German water borne trade Holland 
hves largely on German trade, and Germany resents that 
the trade on her chief stream has to pass through a foreign 
country to which it has to pay a heavy tribute The un 
ceasmg agitation of the Pan Germanic Iieague against 
Holland, and its advocacy of the incorporation of Holland 
into Cfermany, sprang to a great extent from the resentment 
that the mouth of the Rhme is situated in a non German 
country This feelmg was not confined to the Pan Germans 
It w&s one of the prmcipal causes which determmed the 
Government to construct at immense expense the Rhme Ems 
Canal with the object of giving to the Rhme an outlet at 
Emden, which was converted mto a well equipped port 
It was intended to divert the export and import traffic of 
Germany from Rotterdam to Emden, to impoverish Holland, 
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and to bring her to her knees by economic pressure On the 
11th of August 1899, the Dortmund Ems Canal was opened 
The year book Nauticus, which was officially mspired, wrote 
in the same year 

“In our time our dependence on foreign countries has 
frequently been felt by the circumstance that the mouth of the 
Bkine IS in the hands of a foreign country, and that that 
country m consequence draws away the chief 'profit of o«r 
export industry This state of dependence will be ended by 
the Dortmund Ems Canal, which gives to the Bhme, at least 
for the Province of Westphalia, a German outlet in Etnden ” ‘ 

Roads and canals are open to all Hence, free competition 
ensures on roads and canals a cheap and effective service on 
the part of the numerous carriers who make use of them 
When the British railways were m their infancy it was 
expected by many sagacious men that the iron roid also 
would he a common road for the use of all on which com 
petmg carriers would travel with conveyances of their oun 
Their anticipations were not reaUsed The owners of the 
iron roads, unlike the owners of roads and canals, became 
the only carriers on them, and thus a monopoly arose 
somewhat unexpectedly The productive industries were 
given over to the mercy of the railways, and these hastened 
to close as quickly as possible the only alternative inland 
trade routes, by acquiring and obstructing the canab or by 
“repairing” them out of existence 

Great Britain possesses no adequate waterways for her 
^ industries not so much because Nature has been unkind, as 
because men have been short sighted and neglectful While 
Germany has vigorously developed her waterways hundreds 
of miles inland, Great Britam has not even adequately 
regulated the Thames liondon, with its incompawl’^® 
position, might become the finest entrepot in the world by 
making a barrage cast of the town, and converting 
stream for many miles below London into a gigantic bhe 
of still water where, undisturbed by the tides, ships could 
* TLo ilnlies are lo iho Gertaao original 
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load and unload from train to ship and from ship to train, 
and where they could store their goods in gigantic modem 
warehouses. Instead of such a harbour, we find a mediajval 
river with medireval docks, where goods have to ho “light- 
ered,” exactly as in the time of Charles I., and even in the 
heart of industrial and commercial London, the Thames, 
which ought to he the best-equipped commercial river in 
the world, presents its ancient and unlovely mud banks at t 
low tide exactly as it did 1,000 years ago. 

The policy of the German Government with regard to 
w'aterways was laid down in an official publication some 
time ago as follows i 

“ Any means whereby the distances which separate the 
economic centres of the country from one another can ho 
diminished, must he welcomed and be considered as a 
progress, for it increases our strength in our industrial 
competition with foreign countries. Every one who desires 
to send or to receive goods wishes for cheap freights. Hence 
the aim of a healthy transport policy should bo to diminish 
as far as possible the economically unproductive costs of 
transport. A country such as Germany, which is happy 
enough to produce on her own soil by far the larger part of 
the taw material and food which it requires, occupies the 
most independent and the most favourable position if, 
owing to cheap inland transportation, its economic centres 
arc placed as near as possible to one another. "When this 
has been achieved, Germony null bo able to dispense with 
many foreign products, and it will occupy a position of 
superiority in comparison with all those States which do not 
possess similarly perfect means of transport. 

“ Many circumstances which in former times gave su- 
I«jriorit3’^ to certain countries, such ns the greater sidll of 
their workmen, superior machinery, cheaper wages, greater 
natural, fertility of the soil : all these advantages are gradu- 
ally being levelled down^by time and progress. But what 
tcill remain is the advantage of a icell~j>lanned system of 
* transportation which makes the best possible vse of local 
resources and local advantages.* It is to this that England 
owes to a Large extent her unique position for commercial 
exchange -with other countries.” 

* The itabca are in tho German on^nal^ 
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Thc^o ■words aro well ■worth reading, re»rcading, and 
remembering England’s “ unique position for commercial 
exchange,” as the German document calls it, still remains, 
while her equally unique position for industnal pursuits has 
been spoilt and partly lost through the insuiEcicncy, the 
inefficiency, and the c^xpensivcncss of British inland trans- 
port It IS for the nation and its Government to decide 
whether they snll allow Great Bntam’s industrial supremacy, 
which nature has put into her reach and which she once 
possessed, to bo finally lost or to bo regained 

Germany owed much of her industnal success to her wise 
pohey of protection But with her protection was not 
merely a fiscal, but a general and comprehensive pohey 
She protected her population, not only against tanff attacks 
from ■without but al«o against the far more dangerous 
attacks upon their prospcnly from within She protected 
and fostered her industnes, not onlj by Iicr tanff, but also 
by a practical national education, by equitable and cheap 
laws, and before all by the provision of adequate, cmciont, 
and cheap means of transport 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SHIPBTTrLDINO A2tD SHIPPINO INDUSTRIES OF QERBIANY ‘ 

The fact that Germany had before the War an exceedingly 
prosperous shipbuilding and shipping industry must appear 
exceedingly strange to those who are convinced that a 
prosperous shipping trade can be erected only on the basis 
of iS:eQ Trade. Therefore it is of interest to investigate 
■why Germany, the classical land of protected industries, 
possessed before the War a very flourishing mercantile 
marine and shipbuilding industry.’ 

Coal and iron, ■nbich aro the principal materials used in 
shipbuilding, are found in Germany not close to the sea coast, 
but far inland in the middle and in the south of the country. 
How enormous is the distance between the principal coal 
and iron centres of Germany and the most important ship- 
buUding towns may be seen from the following figures which 
have been furnished by Messrs, von Hallo and Schwarz, the 
well-known authorities on German shipbuilding : 

• i^utancu ietveen — - 

Alz Is 

> Eun. Obapellfl SsirbrllUcea. Esttowttt 

itili-a. Miles. UUes llUes. 

Biemea . . .165 237 402 681 

Geeatemtinde . . 204 277 437 C20 

Hamburg . . .243 316 462 634 

Kiel . . .318 3d0 665 568 

Eubec^ . . .283 357 523 5J4 

Danzig' , . .640 716 798 380 ' 

Memel . . 872 050 1,028 668 

Prom the foregoing table it appears that the average 
distance which the heavy German raw material had to 

1 From the FortntgJiHy Recmc, March 1906 
' 255 
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travel overland before being -worked into ships was ap- 
proximately 400 miles, a distance which is greater than that 
which separates London from Glasgow It should be added 
that by far the largest part of the German iron ore came 
from Lorraine and Luxemburg Consequently the column 
giving the distances between. Saarbrucken and the various 
shipbuilding towns, distances which range from 400 to 1,000 
miles, IS the most important 
From the table of the distances we can form an idea of the 
difficulties under which the German shipbuilder had to work 
We can easiest realise them by imagining that the ship- 
builders on the Clyde had to draw their raw material from 
Portsmouth, Land’s End, or London, overland through the 
whole length of England Great Britain is wonderfully 
favoured by Nature, by her geographical etruoture, and by 
the fact that coal, iron, populous towns, and harbours ho in 
immediate proximity of each other, not only for the pursuit 
of shipbuilding, but for that of all manufacturing industries 
It should be added that most of the material used in German 
shipbuilding was of Gorman origin, that the German iron 
travelled almost exclusively by rail ov/ir hundreds of miles 
to the shipbuilding yards, and that the State railways wisely 
conceded very low freights in order to foster shipbuilding 
Dunng the middle of the last century German ship* 
building was rather flounsbing Numerous shipyards on 
the Elbe, the Wesor, and along the North Sea coast were 
building wooden sailing ships for winch the raw material 
was cheap and near at band In those days Germany 
supplied England with much shipbuilding timber Prussia, 
always desirous to foster private industry by judicious 
official encouragement, opened m 183B a technical high 
^ school of shipbuilding near Stettin, and the numerous fine 
fast clippers, which between 1850 and 1800 earned vast 
numbers of German emigrants to the Enited Stbtes, owed 
their excellence to that pionc'cr institution 
^\^len m the ’sixties iron-bmlt steamships began to 
displace w ooden saihng ships, the German shipyards declined 
Great Britain, who was then practically the only industrial 
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country in the world, easily obtained the inonoj)oly in iron 
shipbuilding During the ’sixties and ’seventies practically 
all the German merchant steamships were built in England 
Competition with England seemed out o£ the question on 
account of Germany’s unfavourable geographical position 
Private enterprise in Germany shrank from undertaking an 
appirentlj hopeless task, and Germany would have remained 
an inland power, had not the Government again shown the 
way and encouraged the creation of a shipbuilding industry 
by a dehberate fostering pohcy In 1870, a little before the 
outbreak of the Franco German War, the Prussian Govern- 
ment estahhshed at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven repairing yards 
for the few British -built warships of Prussia The victorious 
war and the unification of Germany encouraged the Prusso- 
German Government to hmld experimentally an armoured 
cruiser, tho Preuasen Tlie ship was a success, but i^Ithough 
It was far more expensive than it would have been if it 
had been ordered in England, which then was the cheapest 
market for ships of war, the German Government decided 
to continue building its own warships, firmly expecting that 
eventually a powerful and profitable Gterman shipbuilding 
industry would arise out of these small, costly, and appar- 
ently hopeless beginnings 

On the 1st of January 1872 General von Stosch became 
the head of tho German Admiralty He proved a very 
capable and far-«eeing organiser and administrator He 
resolved to create a powerful shipbuilding industry The 
creation of the German Navy proved a mighty stimulus to 
the German'shipyards and to the German iron industry, 
especially as Von Stosch laid down tho pnnciple that all 
German w arsbips should he built in German yards exclusively 
of German matenal 

^Vhen, m 1879, Bismarck resolved to abandon Free Trade, 
he found that the German shipyards on the sea coast had 
since 1853 been able to import all their raw material free of 
duty, while the shipyards on the great nvers inland were not 
similarly favoured The latter found the prices of foreign 
raw matenal too high owang to tho duties charged The 
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important shipbuilding industry on the nvers had decayed 
The very large nver traffic on the Rhine was in Dutch hands 
They used Dutch ships In introducing general agncultural 
and industrial protection, Bismarck wisely made an ex 
ception in favour of the shipbuilding industry The German 
shipyards were exempted from all duties on the raatenaU 
used Thus they were given complete Free Trade From 
a fiscal point of view , their business was earned on outside 
the German frontier Therefore the German shipbuilding 
industry was treated like a foreign country by the German 
iron industry, which relieved itself of unduly large stocks 
by dumping iron and steel not only in England but in the 
German shipyards as well 

Having given protection to all the German mdustnes, 
except the shipbuilding industry, Bismarck converted the 
pnvate railways of Prussia into State railways and arranged 
that the heavy raw material used m German shipbuilding 
should bo hauled over the Slate railways at rates barely 
covering the cost of transportation Thus be bridged the 
huge distances which separated the German seaports from 
their industrial bases, and made it possible for the ship 
building industry to expand Though not' protected by 
fiscal measures it was no less fostered by these preferential 
traffic arrangements 

For some considerable time'^tbe German shipping com- 
panies did not feel inclined to desert the British shipbuilders 
who had hitherto furnished them wuth excellent ships Thej 
did not trust the German shipbuilders, whoso ability was 
doubted Up to 1879 the German yards were not able to 
compete with English shipbuilders as regards pneo and 
rapidity of delivery German materials were far more 
costly, and the working plant of the German shipyards ivas 
quite inadequate Only when, in 1879, the import duties on 
shipbuilding matcnals had been abohshed, and when at the 
same time the German iron and steel induslncs had been so 
much strengthened by Protection as to allow of tlicir creating 
branch industries devoted to sliipbuilding, could the building 
of merchant ^ c*-«i.l3 on an adequate scalo bo inaugurated 
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Germany hesitatingly commenced experimenting with 
high-pressuro boilers, and replaced the boilers of the old 
Lloyd steamers with triple expansion engines of German 
make. As these new boilers proved unsatisfactory, German 
steamship owners felt disinclined to order steamers in 
Germany. Only gradually were the difficulties overcome 
which threatened to overwhelm the industry. Only in 1882 
the Hamburg-American Uno began to show some little i 
confidence in the ability of German shipbuilders by ordering 
the Rugia from the Vulcan Company in Stettin, and the 
Rhaelia from the Rciherstieg j’ard in Hamburg. Thus the 
building of large vessels in Germany began. 

Only fifteen years after the launch of the Preussen and 
five years after the introduction of Free Trade for foreign 
shipbuilding material and of preferential railway rates for 
German shipbuilding material, the shipowners began to 
order their ships from German builders. They did so not 
from choice, but because they were induced, one might 
almost say compelled. In 1884 Bismarck introduced a BUI 
by which subsidies were to be given to the North German 
Idoyd under the express stipulation that the ships to be 
built were to be constructed in German shipyards by German 
workmen and, as far as possible, of German material. That 
action proved the salvation of the great German shipbuilding 
industry. Events have vindicated Bismarck’s far-seeing 
pohey, which was loudly condemned in British and in 
German Free Trade circles. 

The Government-subsidised North German Lloyd gave 
iJie ifrstf imparritnif oruhr t?o ^Shnnaa dmihhrs fly ordferibg, 
under the Act of 1884, six liners from the Vulcan Ship- 
building Company. These vessels were found satisfactory 
in every respect, but the Vulcan Company had to buy 
dearly its experience, for it lost heavily upon this pioneer 
transaction. With, perseverance the Vulcan Company 
continued competing for the construction of fast steamers 
without overmuch regard to financial risks, and it succeeded 
in 1888 in securing the contract for the fast steamer ' Augusla j 
Victoria from the Hambmrg- American Line notwithstanding j 
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severe British competition With the construction of that 
steamer the great German shipbuildmg yard struck out a 
line of its own by introducmg) twin screw propulsion for 
transatlantic hnera Two years later the Vulcan built the 
twin screw steamer Furst Bismarck, and the success achieved 
by these two twin screw ocean flyers, which at the time 
were the fastest liners afloat, led in 1896 to the buildmg of 
the Kaxscr Wilhdm d&r Qrosse That enormous vessel was 
built within eighteen months, and its speed exceeded that 
of any ship afloat The Katser Wilhelm der Grosse was 
followed by the three great Lners, Deutschland, Kronpnm 
Wilhelm, and Kaiser Wilhelm II , all of which left far bebmd 
them the foremost British liners Thus the Vulcan had 
brilliantly outstripped English competition in shipbuilding, 
which, until then, had been considered invincible ^ 
The following figures show the astonisbmg development 
of the German shipbuilding industry smce 1879, the year 
when Protection was introduced into Germany, and since 
1884, the year in which the Steamships’ Subsidies Bill was 
passed 


Irok ako Stbcl S&tmKO Botxt ik QsBUAirr 


18S0 

18S6 

1890 

1895 

ihoo 

1909 

1913 


23 086 register tons 
24^654 . 

100 597 . 

122 712 , » 

235 171 „ 

326318 „ 

458 765 , 


In 1886 German shipbuilding was practically non existent 
In 1906 Sir Charles Maclaren, presidmg at the yearly meeting 
of Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Company held at New 
castle, said that Germany was now buildmg a greater ton* 
nago than all the other Qontinental countries put together 
Germany’s progress in shipbuilding has been truly 
vellous It has been doubly marvellous in view of her most 
disadvantageous geographical potion and her lack of 
experience 

By ^vlse, far seemg, detenmned State action were the 
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German shipbuilding and shipping industries thus artificially 
estabhshed, fostered, and developed. The astonishing 
success of the German shipbuilding industry was due partly 
to its excellent management and organisation, partly to the 
application of science and experience to industry, partly to 
the courage and perseverance of its directors, partly to the 
harmonious co-ordination and co-operation oi the various 
economic factors which in more individualistic countries, 
such as Great Britain, are not co-ordinated. 

The strong man. can stand alone ; the weak must stand 
together to protect themselves against the strong. The 
industrial weakness of Germany proved the cause of its 
strength, for tbs weakness of the individual German indus- 
tries which competed hopelessly against England in the past 
led to the formation of combinations for mutual support, 
and then to the formation of ^gantic cartels. 

In Germany the leading idea in the formation of industrial 
combinations was not to secure an undue advantage to a 
few wirepullers by the unscrupulous use of a monopoly, but 
to secure a legitimate advantage to a number of domestic 
producers by uniting their productive forces. The German 
trusts and limited companies devoted themselves rather to 
promoting industry than to exploiting the public, not because 
German business men are more virtuous than are British 
or American business men, but because the State kept a 
very sharp eye on company promoters, directors, and 
managers, and unsparingly punished with hard labour those 
who contravened the very strict Company Law which was 
io and 

honesty is the best policy. 

The introduction of Protection in 1879 led to the formation 
of numerous combinations in the German iron industry. 
They strove to eliminate unnecessary competition, to regu- 
late prices, to buy and sell collectively, to eliminate unneces- 
sary nUddlemen, etc. According to Dr. Voelcker there were 
in 1903 forty-four conventions, trusts, and syndicates in the 
German iron industry. The multitude of these combinations 
deprived co-operation in the German iron industry of much 
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of its usefulness The contrast between these numerous 
combinations in the iron industry and the gigantic German 
coal trust which embraced practically the whole coal mining 
industry of Germany was’too glaring to be alloiv ed to remain 
In the beginning of 1 904 a steel trust, embracing all Germany, 
was founded 

At the time when the huge Gcrhian steel trust was formed, 
the German shipbuilders had been in the habit of buymg 
their material, not from the individual makers m retail 
fashion, but through the representatives of the vanous 
combinations Therefore the central management of these 
combmations was able to effect very great economies in 
the production of metal wares used in shipbuilding by m 
troducing a wisely organised specxabsation and division of 
labour among the numerous works belonging to the combme 
For instance, the different plates used in German shipbuild 
ing, about 160 in number, required special rollers, and m 
endeavourmg to produce every kind, or at least many kinds, 
of steel plates, the vanous rolUng mills had not only to incur 
an enormous capital expenditure in laying doun a huge 
plant, but the workmg 'expenses of tire rolhng mills were 
necessarily made unduly heavy because a large part of their 
plant was unoccupied durmg part of the year This an 
necessary and exceedingly wasteful multiphcation of plant 
was done away with by spcciahsatron based on mutual 
agreement winch gave to every work a proportionate number 
of specialities Thus individual mills were enabled to 
produce with a smaller and constantly occupied plant larger 
quantities of uniform ship steel at a cheaper price than 
hitherto and at a larger profit to themselves In this way 
judicious industrial combmation may benefit both con 
sumers and producers Trusts are by no means an unmixed 
evil as many beheve 

Not only the German steel producers, but the German 
shipbuilders also formed a large combmation The Society 
of German Shipyards at BerUn comprised no less than 
forty two mdividual yards Thus the whole of the German 
shipbuildmg industry was m a position to meet the whole, 
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of the German steel industry in one room, and the two 
combinations could, through their reptesentatives, amicably 
arrange matters between themselves to their mutual satis- 
faction. Thus, suicidal petty rivalry and endless wrangling 
between innumerable small concerns and a host of agents 
and other useless but expensive middlemen were abolished. 
The iron and the shipbmlding industries were united and 
could meet one another not in a spirit of commercial rivalry, 
of envy, and of secret or open hostility, but in friendly and 
loyal co-operation. . • 

Owing to co-operation and to systematic specialisation 
and division of labour, the saving of unnecessary labour was 
still further developed. The shipyards were taught by the 
steel- maters to save trouble and expense to the steel industry 
by adapting their requirements to the condition of the 
ateel-works. On the other hand the steel-makejs were 
taught by the shipbuilders bow best to cater for tne ship- 
yards, and bow best to adapt themselves to their require- 
ments. The two great industries worked hand in hand 
like a single concern, and friction, expense, and correspond- 
ence between buyer and seUer were reduced to a minimum. 
A shipbuilder who required steel plates or columns of a 
certain ^nd had formerly to make inquiries at a large 
number of works before being able to place his order, and 
when he had made the most careful inquiry and studied the 
market, he could not he quite sure that he would receive 
exactly what he wanted at the cheapest price and in the 
shortest time from the, work which he had selected. His 
.wa,° Jien/jefncth vCasieT -He jmuld du- 

formation which he required at the central office of the steel 
combination, which distributed all orders in such a way 
as to ensure that they were most economically and most 
rapidly executed according to standard specifications. 
Through this arrangement buying ceased to bo a science. 
The convenience of being able to place orders rapidly on the 
most favourable terms and -without much inquiry caused 
German shipbuilders to order their material in Germany, 
even if they were offered the identical goods at a lower price 
18 
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by well known British makers British steel almost ceased 
to be used in German shipbuilding Its elimination was 
all the more remarkable as the German shipbuildmg in 
dustries worked under Free Trade conditions However, 
much of the steel consumed by the German shipbuilders 
was dumped ” steel, sold at, or under, cost price by German 
makers, and was earned at a merely nominal charge, possibly 
at a loss, by the German State raihvays to the sea coast 
The German shipbuilding industry enjoyed thus the ad 
vantage^ of both Protection and of Tree Trade 
Since the creation of the German Empire the fleet of 
German merchant steamships has increased as follows 


1871 

1831 

1891 

1001 

1910 

1913 


81 094 tons 
216 "53 
723 652 
J 347.S75 

2 349 657 

3 163 "24 


Before the War the tonnage of the two largest German 
shipping companies approached 2,000,000, and the ships 
possessed by the Nord Deutsche Lloyd and the Hamburg 
Amenkanische Packetfahrt Aktien Gesellscbaft were among 
the finest in the w orld 

Bismarck’s pohey of fostenng and promoting the German 
shipping trade was energetically continued by Wilham II > 
partly by personal oncoumgement, partly by legislative and 
administrative action The German Government not only 
assisted the German shippmg and shipbuilding industne®, 
but endeavoured to damage their foreign competitor? The 
German shipping companies did an enormous business m 
shipping emigrants Hiey earned every year from 200 000 
to 300 000 emigrants Germany herself bad practically 
no emigration, as only about 20,000 emigrants left Germany 
every year Consequently the German shipping companies 
endeavoured to attract emigrants from Austria Hungary 
and Russia to the German ports In order to “induce 
Austrian and Russian emigrants to patronise the German 
steamship lines, arrangements were made by the German 
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GoTemment at tlie Austrian and Russian frontiers. So- 
called control stations for emigrants -were erected through 
which all foreign emigrants had to pass ostensiby in order 
to be medically examined, b^ifc if these emigrants were not 
in the possession of tickets issued by one of the German 
steamship lines they were forbidden to proceed. Emigrants 
in the possession of tickets issued by the Cunard Company 
or some other British line were ruthlessly turned back. 
Thus the German companies secured the bulk of the valuable 
emigrant traffic from Austria-Hungary and Russia. 

The foregoing pages show that the German Government 
shaped its economic policy not in accordance with the rigid 
view^ of professors of political economy and of other more 
or less scientific doct^aires. It followed neither a rigid ' 
policy of Protection nor an nncompromising doctrine of 
Tree Trade, hut applied Protection and Free Trade accord- 
ing to the requirements of individual cases. It. did not 
condemn trusts as being bad in themselves. Its economic 
policy was not “ scientific,” but practical and businesslike. 
German statesmen adapted their action to circumstances, 
and they were guided by the views of practical business 
men whom they consulted. These are the reasons which 
enabled Germany to develop a great, prosperous, and success- 
ful shipping and sbipbuilding industry, notwithstanding 
the greatest obstacles. • 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE CHEMIOAI. INDUSTRIES * 


The chemical industry was the youngest, the most vigorous, 
and the most successful industry of Germany While all 
other German industnes were fostered by the most skilfully- 
framed protective tan2, the German chemical industry 
achieved its commanding and world-wide success practi- 
cally without fiscal aid ^ 

lie German chemical industry was so successful that it 
obtained almost a world-monopoly m some of the most 
important branches of chemical production Many univer- 
sally used chemical preparations were exclusively of German 
manufacture Before 1914 about four-fifths of the dyes 
consumed in the world were made* in Germany ^ The 
chemical industry ,wa 5 one of Germany’s most important 
mdustnfes It took a leading place among the great export- 
mg industnes of the country 

' The meteonc development of the German chemical 
industry may be gauged from the following table 


lUFORTS INTO AKU HXPORTS FBOU GeRUANT OF CoAL-TAB DVrS 


1880 

1885 

1800 

1895 

>1000 

1005 

1010 

1612 


Imports 

Uwks 

7.623.000 
4 205,000 

4.087.000 
4,206 000 

4.975.000 
6 363,000 

6.765.000 
0,637.000 


Eiporti 

Usrks. 

63.637.000 

47.782.000 
58,162 000 

81.690.000 

109.172.000 
165,705 000 

103.840.000 

209.166.000 


* From the Uonfemporary liniew, May 1904 
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Germany’s exports of other chemicals developed at a 
similarly rapid rate. ' ^ 

The chemical industry* was for various reasons of national 
importance to Germany. Tliough it employed much un- 
skillctl labour, it was so prosperous that it paid vorj’ 
good wages, considering the character of the work done. 
Hence strikes were extremely rare. The following table 
conveys a clear idea of the interest of German labour in the 
cbcniical imlustrj’ 

EimoYJie'rr *vo W'aom t-a c»t»ical IfncsraiM 



fl «artaT(d. 

. ToUl 

r«r t* 
r>«r 

iss: . 

71,71? 


• 

I89<> . 

. ito.ots 

£4,931,000 

. £4r5 

1805 

. IN.W7 

5.173,000 

44'U 

laoc . 

lt4,0)0 

5.030.000 

4SS 

1807 . 

. . 150.857 

C.015.000 

40-2 

I80S . 

. . 135.350 

0,452,000 

478 

1890 . 

. . U3,UO 

0,978,000 

48-15 

1000 . 

. . 1&3.011 

.7,740,000 

50 IS 

lOOS . 

. . 105,830 

*7,033,000 

48 IS 

lOOG . 

. - 205.177 

10,645.000 

55 SO 

1009 . 

. -• . 219.001 

12.083.000 

67 80 

1013 . 

. . 285,253 

18,378,000 

05*20/ 


The constant growth of the German chemical industry 
allowed not only of a yearly and considerable increase of 
the labour employed, but also of a yearly increase of the 
average wages. 

The national importance ol the German chemical industry' 
lay not only in the employment which it gave to the 
wage-earning masses, but also in the great direct and 
indirect benefits which other industries derived from it. 
Chemical research was no longer confined to purely 
chemical ends, for the chemists had most Rucccssfully ap- 
plied their science to agricuUuro and to tho manufacturing 
industries. Many German industries bw’cd their greatness 
to tho assistance of trained chemists. Chemical research 
was appbed wnth excellent effect to other industries — for 
instance, metallurgy, tho glass industry, agriculture. Hence 
many prominent manufacturers, bankers, and landoivncrs 
sent their sons to the Umverritics and technical ' High 
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Schools to study chemistry, so that they should he able 
to avail themselves of the assistance of that science m 
practical hfe 

The enormous national importance of a prosperous 
cljemical industry lies not only in the invaluable assistance 
which that industry ec^n give to nearly all other industnes 
hut also in the unthought-of resources which it will create 
almost out of nothing A century ago Great Britain’s 
wealthy sugar colonies were the envy of the world and 
sugar planters laughed at the idea of producing sugar from 
beet However the German chemists ruined the West 
Indian sugar planters and produced the " tropical pro 
duct ” on a scale never dreamt of Since 1890 Germany 
produced artificial muak at Mulhouse, natural vanilla was 
replaced hy chemical vaniUine, Japanese camphor by 
synthetic camphor and sugar by saccharine, and vegetable 
dyes gave place to dyes made from tar How natural 
indigo has been crushed out of existence by the synthetic 
indigo produced by German chemists may be seen from 
the following figures 


Amts* nadtf V»Ib« et E*poru 

In lAd s Teu ct 


1894 5 

1 "05 977 acres 

4 745 915 

189^8 

1 569 869 

6 354 511 

1896 7 

1 583 808 

4 3 0 757 

1897 8 

1 306 513 

3 057 40‘» 

1898 9 

1 013 027 

■> 070 478 

1899 1900 

1 046 434 

£1 705 007 

i9ocm 

977 349 

£1 4'’3 037 

1901 2 

79'* 179 

£1 ‘>34 837 

1905-6 

400 552 

£390 918 

1909-10 

29o 706 

£•>34 544 


Indzoo lirrDBTED xo Gnsix Britaik 


1895 


£1 39“’ 634 

1896 


1 533 722 

1897 


1 470 674 

1898 


890 803 

1899 


930 090 

1900 


542 089 

1901 


788 S'*© 

1902 


40S 043 

1907 


151 ‘>97 

1909 


139 335 
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Before the War Germany’s exports of sj'nthetic indigo 
cxcccilcd £2,500,000. 

Tlie facts and figures given malcc it cleat that many a 
“natural monopoly” which is at pri’scnt po««c-->-ed by 
countries which control tho Iropics'rnay bo taken away 
from them by the dbcovcrica of tho chemists. There is 
'no bound to tho pos.-ibilitics of chemistrj', though prejudico 
always asserts fora timo that the natural product is superior 
to tho chemical one. Tito producers of natural mdlgo 
as'crt that the natural dye is superior to the artificial, 
while chemists maintain tJiat both are equally good.^ At 
any rate, the artificial product is bj' far tho cheaper, and 
the fatal effect of its production on the natural dye is visible 
from the figures given. Tito effect of the dbeoverj* of 


making 

artificial 

indigo may bo seen from tho following 

figures ; 

mi 



LsiomI* 

0<m*o7. 

. £1.073,000 

Eirort* e< t'viL'O 
trm Omau]'. 
£110,000 

I89(t 



. 1.033.000 

320,000 

1897 



. 035,000 

210.000 

1893 



. 415,000 

330,000 

ISOO 



. 415,000 

300,000 

1000 



203,000 

403.000 

1001 



. 215.000 

« 035,000 

1002 



. 183.000 

025,000 

1903 



. 00,000 

1,035,000 

loot 



. 67.000 

1,083,000 

1009 



. 30,000 

1, 07-1,000 

1013 



. 19,000 

2,CCC,000 


A few years ago Germany was dependent for the indigo 
she u-^ed on India. In 1913 site almost monopoliecd tho 
ijiilirgt niaxkrJ.. Ohv.innsJj^ Om. natiunJ. t/s-numn?. a. 
naturally wealthy country may bo taken away from it 
without b'loodshcd by the able chemists of another country. 
Tho possession of a strong chemical industrj’ is therefore 
of the utmost economic importance to all progressive coun- 
tries, and it is also of very great importance in time of w ar. 

Prince Bismarck remarked in 1894 ; 

“Peace is being maintained less owing to tho peaceful 
disposition of all Governments than owing to tho ability 
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of chemists in inventing new lands of powder. ... It sounds 
olmost like irony, but it is the truth that the chemist is 
keeping the swords in their scabbards, and that he decides 
by his inventions whether there will be peace or war.” 

The commanding position of Germany’s chemical industry 
was in no way due to nature’s bounty. On the contrary,! 
Germany was largely dependent on foreign natidns for 
many chemical raw products, which she turned into manu- 
factures. As a rule she imported five times as much 
chemical raw products as she exported, and her dependence 
on foreign raw products was rapidly increasing. Germany’s 
success was not due to the fortuitous possession of the first 
matter. 

The great success of Germany’s cbemic^ industry may 
be traced to the simultaneous action of the following 
causes : ' ^ t 

1. The natural dispbsition and aptitude of the individual 
German for close, patient, pereevering, and painstaking 
work and study. . 

2. The munificent and enhghtened assistance and encou^ 
agement given by the German Governments to the study of 
chemistry in all its branches regardless of expense and of 
immediate profitable returns. 

3. The spirit of combination and the absence of jealousy 
among chemical scientists and manufacturers, whereby 
scientific co-operation on the largest scale was made possible. 

'That these three factors have combined in makmg the 
German chemical industry great is known to all who are 
acquainted with that industry, for chemical talent of the 
highest order flourishes rather in Trance and Great.Britain 
tlian in Germany, The German chemists owed their 
successes rather to methodical combination and united 
plodding than to the inventive genius of individuals, for 
many of the most important clmmical inventions were -made 
outside Germany, but they were most successfully exploited 
in Germany. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
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and Prance were the leading nations in the chemical indus- 
tries and in chemical research. The production of aniline 
dyes from coal tar was discovered in 1855 by Mr. W. H. 
Perkin. Notwithstanding the English discovery, nearly the 
whole of the aniline dyes used up to 1914 were made in 
Germany, and by the irony of fate they were largely made 
from English coal tar. A small and timely export duty on 
coal tar would probably have had the effect of transferring 
a large part of the chemical industry from Germany to 
England. 

A great chemical inventor is of little practical use to a 
coimtry imless his inventions arc utilised*!© the fullest 
extent by a large body of chemical manufacturers and 
chemists. Otherwise his great discoveries will only benefit 
that country where an apparatus exists for making use of 
them. 

The individual German has a great natural aptitude for 
patient sedentary work. At an age when English boys 
will romp or pursue various outdoor sports, German boys 
will bo foimd poring over books and making fretwork. 
Owing to this disposition towards concentration and close 
appheation, Germans may be found in all countries as 
watchmakers, opticians, etc. A leaning towards chemistry 
had been prevalent in Germany already in the Dark Ages. 
Albertus ilagnus, of Cologne, was the greatest • chemist 
of the thirteenth century, and Theophrastus Bomhastus 
vou Hohenheim (better known under the name of Para- 
. celsus) the greatest chemist of the sixteenth century. In 
the Middle Ages the capitals and university towns of the 
various XJermanTytates were fne'iavotifite’iiauhts ol alche- 
mists, who spread the desire for chemical learning. Many 
of them were swindlers, but many were guided by the spirit 
of research, and not a few valuable discoveries were made 
by them. Brandt, for instance, diicovered phosphorus ; 
' Kunkel, ruhy glass, etc. 

The German pharmacists never were, and are not now, 
merely shopkeepers who sell pills and patent medicines 
and the productions of “ manufacturing chemists.” Patent 
/ \ 
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medicines do not exist an Germany, bemg forbidden on 
account of the great barm that is often done to the 
community by unscrupulous manufacturmg quacks The 
German pharmacists were, and are, manufacturmg and 
analytical chemists on a small scale, and in their daily 
work they have made many valuable discoveries Besides, 
chemistry is with many German pharmacists a hobhy 
Many boys become pharmacists through inclmation towards 
investigation and research Many important chemical 
works in Germany have had their beginning m tiny pharma 
cists’ laboratories, and many leading chemists have come 
from them 

When Justus von Liebig, the greatest German chemist, 
was at school, the importance of chemistry was not under 
stood At the German Umvereities there existed neither 
adequate facilities for its study, nor were there any public 
laboratories Liebig’s greatest service to his country Uy 
not so much in his fruitful investigations and discoveries— 
which, by the way, chiefly benefited Great Britain and 
France, for these countries then possessed the most largely 
developed chemical industries — as in the organisation of 
chemical study and research on a broad national basis 
Owing to his exertions the first University laboratory, that 
of Giessen, was created m 1825 , and he strove less to 
advance chemical science by his personal research than 
to tram a large number of pupils, in order to spread his 
methods far and wide His example was faithfully copied 
by his numerous assistants Many of the most prominent 
German chemists livmg were initiated into that science by 
the pupils of Liebig Thus the spirit of laebig is still active, 
and the seed which he has planted has brought forth the 
magnificent harvest garnered By the German chemicftl 
industry 

The German Governments were won over to the cau«e 
of chemistry by Liebig’s agitation and by his numerous 
popular WTitmgs Therefore assistance came speedily 
fonvard from^all quarters of Germany The laboratory of 
the University of Marburg was openedhn 1840, that of the 
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Umveriity of Ircipag in 1843, and from that time onward 
laboratorj followed laboratory, and the various German 
Governments spent money without stint for tfio advance- 
ment of chemistry They did not listen to the doctrines 
of la\8Scz fnire They neither waited for individual cntcr- 
pnso and private munificence to come forward, nor did thej 
inquire too closely whether an immediate profit could bo 
secured by encouraging chemistry with substantial grants 
Thej w-ero convinced that the encouragement of chemistry 
might be beneficial to the nation, and considered it tbcir 
duty to spend a Lttlo of the money of the nation on a 
promiaing experiment The consequence of this enlightened 
poUcy was that Germany had n huge army of trained 
chemists, while England and other notions had only a feu. 

In former times a chemical factory w as frequently founded 
on some oxcellcnt receipt, the secret of which was most 
jealously guarded by its oivner But nowadays it la 
impossible to maintain a monopoly either by Keeping a 
process secret or by the protection of patents Chemical 
science has so greatly advanced that the same ultimato 
end may be omred at by a great variety of processes 
Consequently neither a secret process nor any number of 
patents will ensure the contmued 8ucce«‘* of a chemical 
factofy which scientifically stands still A chemical factory 
can maintain its position only if it remams, by constant 
re«earcb and constant improvement, in the very forefront of 
scientific excellence Success can be won and maintamed 
only by the strenuous and constant research of chemists of 
ability, by constant progress and iho introduction of im- 
proved methods This is all the more necessary ns the prices 
of chemicals have been falling for many years, and will 
apparently contmue to fall 

/ Eormerly it was possible to make industnaUy valuable ' 
discovenes m a somewhat haphazard fashion by individual 
and unconnected experiments, and tbc results arrived at 
could bo utilised through several generations But through 
the teaching of Licbig and fais disciples a now era has begun 
Individual planless effort has made way for teamwork. 
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for syatematic, stnctly logical, and exhausive research o! 
many chemists under leaders of standing , and the problem 
to be solved is patiently pursued in every direction byj;he 
combmed forces of chemistry until the final aim is knved 
at Every success, every progress, every discovery, should 
become common property, and should be the starting point 
for further and greater successes In the laboratories oi 
the German Universities and of the great chemical works 
thousands of highly trained chemists co operate as syste- 
matically as workmen do in a factory, and the work that 
13 dropped by one chemist who falls out on the way is earned 
on by another Thus the army of German chemists have 
contmued their advance, and the astomshmg success of the 
German chemical mdustry has been brought about 
Combmation la tho watchword not only in the labors 
tones, but also m the counting houses of the chemical 
factories In no German industry is there a larger proper 
tion of mammoth enterpnses The great individual works 
were coi^bmed m groups for tho regulation of prices Ger 
many abounded in combmations (KarteUfe), and these '^ere 
particularly numerous m the chemical mdustry According 
to an inquiry made in the beginning of 1905 there were then 
in Germany 386 industrial combmations, 46 of which be- 
longed to the great chemical group These proved a blessing 
to the chemical mdustry of Germany, hut, by dumping, 
they did much damage to the foreign chemical industries, 
which they stifled Thus they assisted m creating the world 
monopoly of the German chemical mdustry 

Of late much has been said and written as to the advan 


tages of education and on the apphcation of science to 

pco/ile who 

recommended education and the apphcation of science to 
mdustry have only a dim idea how education and science 
may help mdustry British education suffers from two 
very great evils, which are i^ortunately recognised by oufy 
very few people In the first pi ace higher education is more 
ornamental than useful, more literary than practical, and 
does not fit men for the battle* of life. In the second place 
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it is too often considered almosi solely as a means to pass 
an examination, and tends therefore rather to exercise the 
memory than to strengthen the intelligence, the judgment, 
and the critical faculties. In other trord^, the influence of 
the crammer upon education is more noticeable than that 
of the practical man. Education is more for show than for 
use. 

In the application of science to industry the crying neces- 
sity of combination is insufficiently recognised. A British 
chemist is apt to be an island. The average work accom- 
plished by the average British chemist is probably greater 
than that of his German competitor, for tho Enghshman 
puts more energy into hi^ nork, is more alert, and uorks 
more quickly. Yet, though some of. the greatest chemist^ 
living are Englishmen, the "iBritish chemical 'industries 
suiler owing to the lack of organbed and co-ordinated 
oflort. In science co-opcratibn b after all as necessary as 
in agriculture and industry. The scientific and the indus- 
trial part of the nation and its statesmen and politicians 
can learn much from the rbe of the chemical industry of 
Germany. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GERMAN INDTTSTRIAL OONDITIONS PREVIOUS TO THE WAE ‘ 

Whether the workers of a nation are prosperous or not 
depends, in the first place, on the productivity of the 
national industries, for it is obvious that only a people 
which produces much wiU bo^ able to consume much The 
prosperity of the workers depends largely upon the adequate 
expansion of the national industries, for every year adds 
to the existing population fresh numbers 'who have to be 
housed, clothed, and fed, while the progress of civilisation 
and of luxury creates constantly now wants among the 
citizens As great, but stagnant, industries cannot provide 
for a rapidly increasing population with rapidly increasing 
wants, the masses of the people can be prosperous onlyd 
the national industries are so vigorously expanding that they 
are able to provide the additional employment and com 
modities which are constantly called for 

Germany introduced Protection in 1879 I^t us compai® 
German and British industrial conditions, taking as start- 
ing point 1880, wherever the figures for that year are 
available 

The great productive industries are four in number^ 
nimmg manufacturing, agriculture, trade Germany, 
Great Britain, mines principally coal and iron ore 
production of these hag progressed as foUous m the 
countries, according to the Statistical Abstract for Foreign 
Ckiuntries (Cd 6440), published in autumn 1911 

* rrom the Fortntgkily Rtvjew August 1910 
278 
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1880 

1890 

1000 

1909 


PBOoucntnf or Colzr aw Ltonite 


la Otmanii- 

59 . 118.000 

89 . 291.000 

149 . 788.000 

217 . 433.000 


/b Great 
SriUin, 
Tons. 


140 . 089.000 

181 . 614.000 

223 . 181.000 

263 . 774.000 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1909 


PnoDucnoM or Iro't Obe 


In Oermany 
Tons. 

7 , 239,000 
. 11 , 406,000 

, . 18 , 964.000 

. . . 26 , 805,000 


In Great 
SrOam, 


18 , 026,000 

13 . 781.000 

14 . 028.000 

14 . 030.000 


In 1880 Great Britain produced 160 per cent, more coal 
and 160 per cent, more iron ore than Germany. Things 
have changed since then. In 1000 Great Britain produced 
60 per cent, less Iron ore than Germany, and her superiority 
in the production of coal had shrunk to a paltry 20 per cent., 
and threatens to be a thing of the^past in a few years. On 
balance, Great Britain exported 60,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, while Germany exported only 10,000,000 tons. Hence 
it appears that Germany had overtaken Great Britain in the 
consumption of coal. In value Germany’s mining produc- 
tion had, according to the Statistical Abstract for Foreign 
Countries, increased as follows; 


£ 

1880 18 , 775,000 

1890 . . • \ • ' • . 36 ; 282,000 

1900 . . . ' . . . . 63 , 162,000 

1909 07 , 333,000 


In value Germany’s mining production had grown five- 
fold during the twenty-nine years under review. 

As the manufacturing industries are based on the nse of 
coal, iron, and steam, the manufacturing eminence and 
progress of'a country can best be measured by the national 
consumption of coal and iron, and hy the power of its steam 
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engines As regards the consumption of coal and iron, 
Germany and Great Britain compare as follows 


CoNsusErnoM or Coai. aito Liokixb 



In Gcmani 

In OrM 
Mruatiu 




1830 

57 008 000 

129 078 000 

1890 

90 798 000 

152 876 000 

1900 

149 804 000 

179 0S3 000 

1907 

208 195 000 

19» 466,000 

1909 

206 331 000 

198 080 000 


Pboductiom 0)f Pio Ieow 



/n Qirmany 

In Grtat 




1880 

2 713 000 

7 749 233 

1890 

4 651 000 

7 904 214 

1900 

8 607 000 

8 959 691 

1907 

.12 875 000 

10 114 000 

1909 

12 C45 000 

9 532 000 


CoraUUPTfON OP PlO IBOM 

/ft dual 


In Oermany 

friHt*. 


i Tma 

TOBA 

1880 

2 71S 000 

6176 673 

1890 

4 940 000 

6 824 0'»6 

1900 

9 106 000 

7 703 201 

1907 

13 016 000 

8 273 000 

1909 

. 12 308 000 

8 501 000 


In 1880 Great Britain consumed 72,000,000 tons of coal 
wore than Germany In 1909 she consumed 8,000,000 tons^ 
of coal has than Germany In 1880 Great Bntam produced 
5,000,000 tons of pig iron wore than Germany lu 1®*^® 
she produced 3,100,000 tons less than Germany lu 18^® 
Great Bntam consumed 3,600,000 tons of iron wore than 
Germany In 1909 she consumed 3,800,000 tons lts$ than 
Germany As the German'peoplo use much wood for fuel, 
and require besides less coal for their closed stoves than 
Enghahmen do for their open fires, the difference in Germany 8 
favour IS far greater than appears from the foregoing figure® 
Whilst, since the mtroduction of Protection, Germany’s 
coal consumption has quadrupled, and her iron consumption 
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has' quintupled, the power of her en^es has increased even 
more rapidly, as the figures for Prussia and Bavaria show : 

HOBSE POWEQ OJ STAnOSABT StEAM ENGINES 


1879 . 
1895 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 


887,780 
. 2,358,175 
. 6,768.010 
. 6,837,782 


1879 

1889 

1908 

1910 


tn Earaffd. 


. 70,678 

. 124,660 
428,263 


Since the introducfcion of Protection the engine-power of 
Germany has grown no less than sevenfold. Unfortunately, 
economic science, as distinguished from barren economic 
theory, has been very greatly neglected in this country. 
Hence no statistics of steam engines similar to those pub- 
lished in Germany are available for Great Britain, and we 
ate spared a comparison winch probably would be exceed- 
ingly humihating. The figures pven show that the engine- 
power of Germany has increased * enormously since the 
introduction of Protection, and as her new machines are 
better, and therefore more productive, than her old ones; 
and do not stand idle, we are justided in assuming that the 
industrial production of Germany has grown at least sixfold 
during thirty years of Protection. 

If we now turn to agriculture, we find that the German 


harvest has increased as follows : 




The Gchuan Habvest 



Br« 

Tnt 

WbeAt. ^ 

O&ti. 

- 1880 . 

. . 4,952,526 

2,346,278 

4,228,128 

1890 . 

. . 5,868,076 

2,830,921 

4,913,544 

1900 . 

. . 8,650,659 

3,841,165 

7,091,930 

1903 . 

.* 10,736,874 

3,767.767 

7,691.833 

1910 . 

. 10,511,160 

3,801,479 

7,900,376 


Tbs Geb)iak Habtest 



TotltoC!. 

Sngir 

. H»y. 

1830 . 

19.466,242 

416,000 

19,563.388 

1890 . 

. 23,320,9S3 

1,261,000 

18,859,688 

1900 . 

. 40,585,317 

1,705,000 

23,116,276 

1908 . 

. . 46,312,726 

2,139,000 

27,076,097 

1910 . 

. . 43,463,397 _ 

^ 2,037,397 

28,250,115 

19 
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During the thirty years under review, when the pro- 
ductivity of her mines and the output of her manufacturing 
industries have grown about sevenfold, the rural industries 
of Germany have not decayed or stood still. On the con- 
trary, her soil produced in 1010 twice the quantity of bread 
com, oats, and potatoes, and five times the quantity oi 
sugar, which it produced before the introduction of Pro- 
tection. During the same period British agricnltnre has 
rapidly decayed, " owing to industrial prosperity," as the 
Free Traders tell us, and all British crops, from wheat to 
hops, have shrunk most lamentably, and have caused milhons 
of British acres to bo deserted by the plough and to revert 
to grass. 

The increase of Germany’s meat production is less 
surprising than that of her crops. Her meat production has 
more than kept pace with the increase of her population, as 
the following table indicates : 

1873 

1883 . 

1892 . 

1897 

1900 . 

1904 . 

1907 . 


. 41,604.000 
. 40,010,000 
. 60,260,000 
. 63,609,000 
. 60,046,000 
. 67,475,000 
. 02,083,000 


in 

0<tBU7. 

16,776,702 

16.780.7M 

17,655,834 ' 

18,490,772 

18,939,602 

19,331,608 

20,630,644 


F^Ia 

OtrouTi 

7,124.083 

0.200.195 

12,174,442 

14,274,657 

16,807,014 

18.920,660 

22,140,632 


It will be noticed that between 1873 and 1907 the ^pulo- 
tion of Germany has increased by 60 per cent. During tlie 
same period the number of her cattle has increased by 
33 per cent., and that of her pigs by no less than 200 per cen . 
Pork is the favourite meat of the German workers, whib 
mutton is little esteemed by them. In beef and pork com 
bined Gtetmany now prr^uces, per head of populatioui twice 
as much meat as she did thirty years ago. Her mea 
production has so greatly increased that Germpy* 
withstanding the greatly increased meat consumption o 
her people, has become practically entirely independen 
of foreign meat supplies during the very time when Bniu 
meat production has remained stationary, and Englishmca 
have become dangerously dependent on foreign supphe^ 
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for the greater part of the meat they eat. A comparison of 
British and German live stock is humiliating. Inl907 Great 
Britain possessed only 11,630,142 cattle and 3,967,163 pigs. 

It is worth noting that, according to the international 
statistics published in the Year-Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1908, Germany produces 
one-third of the world’s potato crop. It is estimated that 
this enormous crop is used as follows : 

12,000,000 tons for homaa food. 

17,600,000 „ far fodder. 

2.600.000 ,, Ifor making spirit. 

1.400.000 ,, for making starch. 

6.200.000 „ foreeed. 

6,000,000 ,, for loss and vaste. 

Total 43.700,000 

The British potato crop amounted in 1007 to 5,223,073 
tons. The whole of the United Kingdom produced, there- 
fore, merely as much potatoes as Germany used every year 
for seed alone. According to the American statistics, 
Germany produces one-sisth of the world’s sugar. She 
raises yearly from 12,000,000 tons to 15,000,000 tons of 
sugar beet,_which famish 2,000,000 tons of sugar and 
10,000,000 tons of fodder, which, l^e the bulk of the potato 
harvest, is converted into pig meat, Germany’s 22,000,000 
'pigs are merely a by-product of her intensive agriculture. 

As all trade is exchange, the greatness of a nation’s trade 
cannot fairly be measured by Us foreign trade alone, as 
Free Traders do, especially as the home trade is far more 
important than is the foreign trade, both in Great Britain 
and in Germany. Free Traders never tire of assuring us 
that Protection makes production deaf, that it thus hampers 
the sale of domestic manufactures in foreign markets, and 
“destroys” the export trade/ Since 1870 the exportation 
of German manufactures has increased as follows : 


. e 

1880 83,600.000 

1890 107,440,000 

lOOO 149,100,000 

1910 239,800,000 
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The foregoing figures prove that Germany’s foreign 
trade also is exceedingly prosperous and rapidly expanding 
During the period 1880-1910, when Germany’s manufactured 
exports have increased by no less than 200 per cent , the 
manufactured exports of Great Britam have increased by 
only 70 per cent 

^e statistics given prove that m all the productive 
mdustnes, in mining, manufacture, agriculture, and com 
merce, Germany’s progress is stupendous, that Germany 
has bvertaken Great Britain in mdustrial production, 
although EngLmd is still supreme m cotton and shippmg , 
and it stands to reason that the German people must have 
fully participated in this enormous expansion of national 
wealth production and consequent prosperity 

Whether the masses of the people, of whom the majonty 
are wage-earners, are prosperous or not depends on three 
factors — employment, wages, cost of hving Each of these 
three factors will be separately considered 

Previous to the War unemplojunent appears to have been 
many times larger in Great Britam than m Germany Ac 
cordmg to the statistics of unemployment among Trade 
Unionists, published by the British Board of Trade, there 
were, as a rule, from three to four unemployed workers m 
Great Britam to eveiy smgle unemployed worker m 
many It is a weU known fact that working men leave 
their cotmtry chiefly through lack of employment A 
comparison of the emigration statistics of the two countries 
shows that there were, as a rule, from ten to twelve British 
emigrants to every single German emigrant The harrowing 
tale of the Bntisl^ emigration statistics, and of the Brituh 
statistics of iinempldyment among Trade Unionists, is amply 
confirmed by a comparison of the Bntish deeenmal censuses 
with the German mdustnal censuses of 1892, 1895, and 1907 
Unfortunately, the Bntish censuses and the Germ^^ 
mdustnal censuses are not stnctly comparable They have 
been taken m difierent years, and different classifications 
have been adopted m the two countries Still, the existing 
figures suffice to show how employment has changed m 
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certain important and comparable indastries of the two 
countries during a considerable space of time. 

Employment in CzitTAm Tbades in Germany 


I8S2 

1895 

rl907 


Uetil BDd Termite ' “ BaUdlng 

Msdiloeiy Tisda. Tndea. TrttiH. 

815,802 910,089 523,511 

. 1,247,258 946,191 1,353,637 

. 2,093,147 1,057,243 1,905,087 


Agrlcolton. 

8,236,496 

8,292,692 

9,883,257 


Employment in Certain T&ades in the United Kinodom 


1881 

1891 

1901 


ll«tlh Bud 
UBChlOcTI. 

978,102 

1,146,336 

1,475,410 


TexUto. 

1,430.985 

1,619.801 

1,462,001 


BnI!d{D« 

Oonatnictiott. 

926.135 

955,673 

1,335,820 


Agricoltnie* 

2,674,031 

2,420,926 

2,262,464 


A comparison of the twb tables is most interesting. It 
shows that during the period covered by the last three 
censuses the German metal and machinery trades have 
provided employment for 1,280,000 additional workers, 
whilst the British metal and machinery trades have provided 
work for only 497,000 additional workers ; that the workers 
in the building trade have increased by 1,370,000 in Ger- 
many, and by only 410,000 in the United Kingdom ; that 
the workers in the textile trades have increased by 160,000 
in Germany and by only 31,000 in the United Kingdom ; 
that agriculture provides work for 1,600,000 additional 
workers in Germany, and for 312,000 fewer workers in the 
United Kingdom. Further figures, which I refrain from 
giving through lack of space, confirm the tale of vastly 
increased emplo,yment in Germany, and of slowly and in- 
adequately increasing, stagnant, or shrinking employment 
in Great Britain. 

The British population increased by only 400,000 a ^ear, 
whilst the German population increased by no less than 
900,000 a year. Notwithstanding the relatively smaUincrease 
in population, between 200,000 and 300,000 people emigrated 
' on balance every year from the United Kingdom, while 
Germany, with her immense increase in population, had an 
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emigration of from 20,000 to 30,000 only. On balance she 
had no emigration, but received instead from 60,000 to 
100,000 people a year from abroad, immigration exceeding 
emigration by these numbers People fled from England 
by the hundred thousand, aa from a strichen land, tbrougb 
lack of work, while they migrated into Germany by the 
hundred ttousand, bemg attracted thereto by regular em 
ployment and good wages In some districts of Germany the 
amount spent in wages had trebled and quadrupled within 
twenty years According to the report of the Dortmund 
Mining Society for 1906, the wages paid to the Dortmund 
coal miners have increased from £3,869,423 m 1886 to 
£18,942,679 in 1906 In 1910 they amounted to £23,114,778 
according to the StaUstxschea Jahrhxich Those paid to the 
coal miners of Upper Silesia have increased from £981,995 
in 1886 to £4,110,026 in 1906, and to £5,603,633 m 1910 
Those paid to the coal miners m the Saar district have 
increased from £999,840 in 1886 to £2,746,099 m 1906, and 
to £2,939,406 in 1910 We cannot wonder that a very large 
percentage of the coal miners in Germany are foreigners— 
Russians, Poles, Austrians, Itahans, etc 
The price of labour, like the price of all commodities, is 
regulated by the law of demand and supply Hence it is 
only natural that the great demand for labour of every kind 
which prevails in Germany has raised general wages very 
greatly in that country, while the insufBcient demand for 
labour in Great Britain not only drove hundreds of thousands 
of Englishmen every year out of the country, hut depressed 
general British wages below the German level 

While in a few trades the nominal wages of the slnUed 
workers — thst ss, wages wAicft kave aai cl £ocoi!! 2 i Joss 
through unemployment and short time — were higher in Great 
Bntam than in Germany, the general level pf wages, ao 
especially of real wages, was certainly lower, especially 
the wages of the numerically far more important unsbU® 
workers were considerably higher in Germany than 
Great Britain In Great Britain skilled workers receive 
approximately twice the wages of the unskilled workers 
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owing to the strength of the Brmly-cstnbUshod Trade Unions, 
which artificially restrict the supply of labour. In Germany 
the Trade Unions were of very recent date, and as they had 
not yet succeeded in securing abnormally high wages for 
their members, the difference in the wages of shilled and 
unskilled workers was very slight. How small this difference 
is may be seen from a report, Uous^oXd Budgets in Families 
of Small Cleans, which was published by the German 
Statistical Office in 1909, From that publication wo leam 
that the following average wages — not nominal wages, but 
real wages actually earned in the course of a whole year, 
which allow for short time and unemployment — were 
received in the cases investigated : 


Skilled workers ./ 


t t d. $ d. 

78 9 6 per year or 30 S per week 


"Cnakilled woiken 
Dockera 
Koad worken 
General Ubooren 


05 3 0 .. or S5 1 

79 12 II „ or 30 7 

CO 14 11 or S3 4 

67 6 6 or 26 11 


While on an average British skilled workers in full employ 
earned before the War from 30s. to 36s. per week, British 
unskilled workers earned only from 1 6#. to 22a. per week. 
Possibly the average level of wages among skilled Unionist 
workers was slightly higher in Great Britain than in Ger- 
mariy, owing to the strength of tho British Trade Unions. 
On the other hand, tho average level of wages among un- 
skilled workers was certainly considerably higher in Germany 
than in Great Britain, owing to tho greater demand for, and 
the consequent scarcity of, labour. / 

That the wages of many German workers, especially of 
non- Unionists, who form tho vast majority, vero higher 
than tho correspondmg British wages, has been stated by 
many competent authorities. Tho report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Elherfeld of 1908 stated: “Wages in 
Germany are, in numerous instances, higher than wages in 
England." The report of tho Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
of 1908 complained that the ready-made clothes trade was 
leaving Berlin for london “because wages are lower in 
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Ix)ndon than m Berbn ” The report of the British Consul 
in Frankfurt of 1908 said 

“ 'When rcccntlj aomo important chemical works were 
meditating tbo cstnbbshmcnt of a factory m the United 
Kingdom, the directorate of the German company decided, 
after minute inquiries, so to prepare the plana of thb new 
factory tint vanoua branches of their German manufacture 
could later bo transferred to the United ICingdom, because 
the workman's wages are, at the present moment, consider 
ably lower in England than in Germany ” 

The report of 1009 of the British Consul in Frankfurt 
who, by tbo by, was a Free Trader stated r 

“ A report from a pronunent firm m the colour printii% 
trade runs as follows ‘WTiile years back the wages paid 
to printers in Germany were considerably lees than tho«e 
paid m the United lOngdom, wo should say that to-day 
bttlo, if any, diOcrenco exists between the camuigs of the 
average printer m tbo two countries , while, with regard to 
the specially skilled colour prmter, wo should say that, if 
anything, the Gorman to day is m receipt of a higher wage 
than the same calibre man in the United Kingdom The 
net result is, tint whereas years ago fairly good colour 
prmted work might be procured from Germany at a saving 
when compared with British work of the same qualitj this 
difference has entirely vanished to day, wath the very 
natural result that a considerable amount of the work 
which used to go to Germany is now placed with British 
firms ’ A report from a prominent brewmg concern in the 
North, one of the partners of which has given special attca 
tion to the question of comparative wages, assutes me that 
he has no doubt whatsoever that, on the whole, the German 
workmen m the breiving business are decidedly better paid 
than the British In the paper industry a similar impression 
prevails ” 

It cannot be doubted that, if we take into account the 
many imlbons of unskilled workers who receive a higher 
wage m Germany than in Great Britam, the general level 
of wages was considerably higher in Germany than m Great 
Britam ^ 
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Hot>* greatly German wages in certain trades hare risen 
since 1879 may bo seen from the foUoT\ing interesting 
figures, furnished by an ‘official German statutician, Mr. 
KuezynsU, in 1009 : ' 


Dinar Aveiuob TTaces i** Marts 


1879 

1884 

1839 

1894 

1899 

1904 

1007 


Dortmtmd 

. 2 55 

. 3 08 

. 3*42 

. 3 73 

. 4 84 

. 4 78 

. COS 


Restock 

BcLAU/vn, 

3 20 

3 20 

4 00 
4 SO 
4 40 
4 70 
C30 


XSctUb 

BEtekbjerr 


3 75 
6 SO 

5 25 
6-40 
0 30 

6 75 


Bertia 

Cerpeata* 

2-50 


3 87 

4 83 
4-83 
638 


1879 . 



IT^tmcT 

BfIctlaTen 

r}b*rtelJ 

SilekDjm. 

3 00 

Worknt ftt 

3 03 

1884 . 



. 500 

3 00 

3 55 

1889 . 



. 600 

3 50 

3 83 

1894 . 



. COO 

5 80 

4 06 

1899 . 



. COO 

4 51 

4 73 

1904 . 



. 6 30 

4 CO 

4 88 

1907 . 



. 7 20 

■6 41 

5 35 


If the cost of food Had risen more than wages, the con- 
sumption of food, and especially of the more expensire kinds 
of food, should have declined in Germany. That this is 
not the case appears from the White Books pubbshed by 
the German Ministry of Fmance in 1908, from nhich I 
extract'The following : 


AvEiuoE Co>scMrno'» rot Head or ropctATiov 


1879 

1889 

*‘1899 

1906 


U znocnmm'i 

Rj< WI>«At. Bul«7 Fotktoei 


1251 60 8 

106 4 66 2 

144 6 ^89 8 

143 6 ' 94 4 


40 6 281 2 

60 C 423 1 

C9 5 681 1 

82 6 592 6 


The consumption of beer per bead increased from, 86 
litres per head in 1879-83 to 118 btres per head in 1904-7. 
As regards meat, there are available only statistics regarding 
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the consumption of beef and pork in Saxony, which show 

the follo^ving : 

Consumption or Meat, ExctusivE or Veal, Mutton, Poultbt, ant 
Game, ur Saxony 
In 

— B«el. Fork. ^ TotsL 

1880 .... IM 18-1 292 

1800 . . . . 14 0 2 0 6 34 6 

1900 .... 16-2 279 431 

1907 .... I4>4 27-9 423 

During the period of Protection the consumption of beef 
and pork has grown by 60 per cent., not only in Saxony but 
throughout Germany, and the German Ministry of Finance 
published in its White Books of 1908 an estimate showing 
that the German population consumed 66 kilogrammes of 
meat of all kinds per head per year, as compared with only 
62’2 kilogrammes per head per year for the British popula- 
tion. 

The foregoing pages show that employment was con- 
siderably better in Germany than in Great Britain ; that 
general wages were considerably higher in the former 
country than in the latter ; that the cost of living was 
considerably lower to the workers in Germany than td the 
workers in England, From these three facts we must con- 
clude that the German working man was considerably better ' 
off than the British woiking man, and much corroborative 
evidence can be addilced in support of this conclusion. 

An eminent Free Trader, I^rd Brassey, wrote in bis 
book. The New Fiscal Policy, “ For the masses of our 
population no test of progress can be more conclusive than 
the deposits in the Post OfBce and Trustee Savings Banhs 
us app’iy 'l^o'rd ‘Brassey''8 test to Great BriUim 
Germany, and compare their progress since the introduction 
of Protection : ' 

B»Tlag» Buks Deposits Bstlng* 

• to aenasny to 

*880 .... 130,690,000 77,721.094 

1890 .... 256,865,000 111,285,359 

1900 .... 441,929.000 187,006,662 

1911 • . . . 900,000,000 227,902,840 
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Tho foregoing table stows that during the period of 
Protection, 1880-1911, the German people have placed 
£770,000,000, and tho British people have placed only 
£139,000,000, into the Savings Bankff, whilst between 1900 
and 1911 tho German people placed £469,000,000, and tho 
British people only £41,000,000, into the Savings Banks. 
During these eleven years the German Savings Banks 
Deposits have grown more than eleven times as quickly 
as the British Savings Banks Deposits. It is worth noting 
that more than £700,000,000 of the German Savings 
Banks Deposits consisted of small sums which were 
put into these banks by people belonging to the working 
class. ) 

British workers put their savings, not only into the 
Savings Banks, but into Building, Friendly, Co-operative 
Societies, and Trade Unions as well. According to the 
second Fiscal Blue Book (Cd. 2337} these savings were as 
follows : 


Building Socieii«4 
Friendly Societies 
Co<op«retive Societiea 
Trade Uoioas 


. cr.ooo.ooo 

. 43,000,000 
. 40,000,000 
. 6,000,000 


Total 150,000,000 


According to the IVhite Books published by tbe German 
Ministry of Finance, the savings in tho German Co-operative 
Societies alone were, in 190&-7, as follows : 


deposits in AUgemelner Veeband 
,, Verbaad Darmstadt 
,, ,, Nenwied 

„ Bavaria 

„ „ Baden 

,, ,, Wurtemberg 

. .. „ Triw . 

.. Hanover 

„ „ Posen . 

„ „ Berlin . 


. 45,800,000 
. . 68,660,000 

. 18,170,000 
. 9,730,000 

. . 2,705,000 

. . 4,160,000 

. . 1,716.00£> 

. 4,895,000 

. . 6,160,000 

. . 3,490.000 


Total 165,616,000 
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It will be noticed that the savings in the German Co- 
operative Societies alone exceeded those of all the Bntish 
popular societies combined According to Heihgenstadt 
{Jakrbuch fur Geseizgibung 1901), the savings placed yito 
the Prussian Co operative Societies should be £7,500 000, 
and into all the Grerman Co operative Societies, £11,250 000 
per year In the State Insurance Societies there were more 
than £100,000,000 to the credit of the workers, and many 
hundreds of millions of pounds were invested by the workers 
in freehold land and houses 


Workers who are poor cannot afford to ]om a trade union 
The German Social Democratic Trade Unions alone show 
the foUowmg record 



Namb«T 

Te*rlf 


eootrlbc^ea 


ot member* 

itteem* 

Fasd* 

per maabet 



£ 

£ 

^ r*i 

1891 

277 659 

55 829 

21 “’92 

4 2 

1893 

223 530 

111 218 

30 SS” 

9 11 

1898 

493 742 

275 434 

218 605 

11 2 

1903 

887 698 

820 999 

648 686 

18 8 

1903 

1 831 731 

2 427 220 

2 041 DS9 

26 C 

1910 

2 123 021 

3 216110 

2 628 700 

24 10 

The 

Social Democratic 

and the 

Non Sociahst 

, Trade 


Unions combined had more than 4,000 000 members 
In nineteen years the number of German trade umonists 
has grown eightfold, and their contributions nearly sixty 
fold The average contribution per member has risen 
from 4a 2d per year to‘‘24e lOd per year, or to Cd a week 
Could ill employed and badly paid workers who, as we are 
toM, suffer severely from the dearness of food, spare 6d a 
week for imions which in Germany serve mainly, not for 
purposes of insurance — that is done by the State Insurmce 
Societies — ^but for purposes of agitation * In some of tko 
German unions the contributions are considerably higher 
than 245 lOd a year or 6d a week In 1908 55,482 com 
positors contributed to their unions 80fi per bead per year , 
10,048 Utbograpbers contributed GOs per head per year, 
146,337 wood workers contributed S5s per head per yefl^ » 
300,009 metal workers contributed 335 per head per year 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE RISE, QROWTH, AND CnARACTER OF THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY* 

Almost every country possesses a more or less turbulent 
party which, as a rule, is in a small minority. In Germany 
alone, of all countries in and out of Europe, it has happened 
that by far the strongest political party* has again and 
again been branded officially and semi-officially ns the 
enemy of Society and of the country, “ Dio Umstnrzpartei,” 
the party of subversion. Forinstancc, at tbe Sedan banquet 
on the 2nd of September 1805, the Emperor Wilham II, 
declared in a speech that the members of that vast party 
which had polled 1,786,000 votes in 1803 vero “ a band of 
fellows not v orthy to bear the name of Germans,” and on the 
8th of September, in a letter to the Chancellor, he called the 
Social Democrats “ enemies to the divine order of things, 
^dthout a fatherland.” 

It would seem worth while to look into the history, 
views, composition, and aims of that interesting party. 
As the full history of the Social Democratic Party in Germany 
would be as bulky as that of the British Liberal Party, it 

of it in these pages. It may, however, be found that a 
sketch brmgs out the essential pomts and light and shade 
more clearly and more strongly than would a lengthy and 
detailed account. 

The creation of the Social Democratic Party in Germany, 
like the inauguration of many other political movements in 
that country, was due not to the practical politician but 
* Prom the Ceraury and After, ilay 1003. 
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to the bookish doctrinaire Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that that party has been created by the writings of the 
well known Sociahst authors, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engeb, 
and Ferdinand Lassalle It suffices to mention these names 
m order to understand that German Social Democracy was 
at first animated by the spirit of the learned and well 
meaning, but somewhat nebulous and very unpractical, 
ideahsts who had read many books, and who smcerely wished 
to lead democracy from its misery and suSeting straight mto 
a millennium of their own creation 
The fate of the followers of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle 
varied greatly Some of them dissented and founded com 
paratiyely unimportant pohtical schools and groups of their 
own Some became anarchists hke Johann Most Some 
lost themselves in theoretical speculations and became 
respectable professors , but the vast majority of Lassalle’a 
followers developed mto the German Social Democratic 
Pa^ That party became, ^y gradual evolution, the 
pohtical representative of German labour under the able 
guidance of talented workmg men Its great leader was 
the turner, August Bebel, and among the most promuient 
members of the party were workmen such as Mr Gnllea 
herger, a locksmith , Mr Auer, a saddler , Messrs Molken 
buhr and Meister, cigar workers , ^Ir Bemstem, the soa 
of an engine driver , Mr von VoUmar, formerly a posfc-offico 
official Working men such as those mentioned managed, 
led, and controlled a party which before the War embraced 
more/than 4,000,000 men, and they maintained perfect 
order and absolute disciplme among that vast number 
From its small beginnmgs up to the time of its present 
greatness, Gferman Social Democracy has been dcmocrs^ti. 
in the fullest sense of the word Some w orking men of a 
similar stamp to those mentioned, together with Wdh^ 
Liebknecht, a poor journalist, created the party, organic 
it, and led it These leaders ivere always under the con®ta® 
and strict control of the members of the party Individu* 
members often inquired, sometimes in an uncomforta f 
democratic spirit, not only into the expenditure of the 
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meagre party fund, which for a long time did not run into 
three figures, and of which eveiy halfpenny had to he 
accounted for, but even cross-examined the party leader, 
the aged laebknecht, as to his household expenses, and 
censured him for taking a salary as editor-in-chief of the 
Vonvdrte, the great Social Democratic Party organ, and 
keeping a servant. 

The idea of equality, which is often found in small demo- 
cratic societies, hut which is usually lost when the society 
expands into a party, especially if that party is of enormous 
size, has been strictly preserved by the Social Democrats in 
Germany. The conservation of its original character was all 
the easier as the party had neither a great nobleman nor a 
distinguished'professor for a figure-head, nor even wealthy 
brewers and bankers for contributors to the party fund, who 
might have influenced the party policy as they do in other 
countries. Thus the Social Democratic Party was, and has 
remained, ess'entially a Labour Party ; it has preserved its 
truly democratic, one might almost say its proletarian, 
character. However, it has been sensible enough not to 
write consistency on its banners, and has quietly dropped 
one by one many of the Utopian views and doctrines which 
it had taken over from the bookish doctrinaires who bad been 
its originators. 

The Constitution of the German Empire gave universal 
suflrage to its citizens, and the number of Social Democratic 
votes, which had amounted to only 124,700 in 1871, rose 
rapidly to 342,000 in 1874, and to 493,300 in 1877. Bis- 
marck had been watching the rapid development of Social 
with.- "jascsinfiss.. “xA. 

casting about for a convenient pretext to strike at it when, 
on the 11th of May 1878, Hodel, an individual of illegiti- 
mate birth, besotted by drink, and degraded by vice and 
consequent disease, fired a pistol at the Emperor Wilham. 

Long before his attempt on the Emperor, Hodel had been 
expelled from the Social Democratic Party, to which he 
had onco belonged, on account of bis character and Ms 
anarchist leanings, and he had joined the “ Christian Socia- 
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list Working Men’s Party” of Mr Stocker, the court 
preacher Consequently it was not possible, by any 
stretch of imagination, to lay the responsibility for bis deed 
at the doors of the Social Democratic Party Uerertheless, 
Bismarck endeavoured to turn this attempt to acconnt in 
the same way in which, in 1874, he had laid the moral 
responsibility for Kullmann’s murderous attempt on himself 
upon the Clerical Party against which he was then fighting 
He at once brought forward a Bill for the suppression of 
Social Democracy, but it was rejected by 261 votes against 67 
By one of those fortuitous comcidences which have always 
played so conspicuous a part in Bismarck’s career, a second 
attempt on the Emperor’s life was made by Nohihng, only 
three weeks after that of Hodel, and this time the aged 
monarch was very seriously wounded At one moment the 
doctors feared for his life, but in the end the copious bleed 
mg was a blessmg m disguise, for it rejuvenated the Emperor 


m mmd and body 

The two murderous attempts, foUowmg one another so 
closely, naturally infuriated the population of Germany, 
and, though Nobilmg also was no Social Democrat, Bis 
march succeeded this tune m turning the feehngs of the 
people agamst Social Democracy He immediately dis- 
solved the Reichstag and fanned the universal mdignation 
at the crime to fever heat by his powerful press organisation 
In the numerous journals throughout the land which were 
influenced from the Chancellory m Berhn, it was constantly 
declared that these repeated outrages were the dastardly 
work of Social Democracy At the same tune a reign of 
terrorism against Social Democracy was initiated by the 
German pohee Countless pohtical meotmgs of tbo Socia 
Democrats were forbidden, a large number of Social Demo- 
cratic newspapers were suppressed, and the law courts 
mflicted m one month no less than 600 years of imprisoi^ 


ment for l^e tnaje^lS 

During the enormous excitement prevailing and m ^ 
seething turmoil caused by those two attempts, by tie 
critical state of the Emperor, by the passionate camp^'^’^ 
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of the semi-official press against the Social Democratic 
Party, and by the relentless persecutions -waged against 
its members, the new elections took place, and, naturally 
enough, their result -was a majority in favour of excep- 
tional legislation against Social Democracy. Dismarck 
brought his famous Socialist BUI before Parliament -ndthout 
delay, and it was quickly passed, and was published on the 
^Ist of October in the Rtichsanzeiger. 

Then the reign of terror, of -which the Social Democrats 
had already received a foretaste, began in earnest. Wit hin 
eight months the authorities dissolved 222 working men’s 
unions and other associations, and suppressed 127 periodical 
and 278 other publications, by virtue of the discretionary 
powers given to them by the Socialist Law. Innumerable 
6 o7ui fid6 co-operative societies were compelled by the police 
to close their doors without any trial and without the possi- 
bility of appeal. Numerous Social Democrats were sum- 
marily expelled from Germany at a few days’ notice, through 
iho discretion which the new Act bad vested in the police. 
Many were placed under police supervision. Others were 
’ not allowed to change their domicile. Thousands of Social 
Democrats were thus reduced to beggary, many were thrown 
into prison, many fled to Switzerland, England/ or the 
United States. 

The first effect upon SociaLDemocracy of the new law was 
staggering. The entire party organisation, the entire party 
press, and the right of the members of the party to free 
speech, had been destroyed by the Government, and for 
the moment the party had become a disorganised and 
terrified mob. TTveryirhere in Germany scenes of tyranny 
Were enacted by the police. In Prankfort-on-the-Main,' a 
Social Democrat was buried, and, for some trifling reason, 
the police attacked the mourners in the very churchyard 
with drawn swords, and thirty to forty of the men were 
Wounded. In 1886 \a collision took place between some 
Social Democrats and some pobcemen in plain clothes, 
who, according to Social Democratic evidence, were not 
kno^vn to be policemen. With incredible seventy, eleven 
20 
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of the Social Democrats were punished for sedition, some 
with no less than ten and a half years’ penal servitude, 
some with twelve and a half years of imprisonment. For 
the moment the Social Democratic Party was staggered by 
the rapidly succeeding blows. The election of 1878 reduced 
the number of Social Democratic votes from 493,300 to 
437,100, and in the next election, that of 1881, it sank even 
as low as 312,000. 

Prosecutions were not brought merely against Social 
Democrats who were considered lawbreakers by the local 
authorities and the police. On the contrary, the German 
Government directed the law with particular severity 
agamst the intellectual leaders of the party in Parliament, 
in the vain hope of extirpating it. Rebel and liebknecht, 
the heads of the party and its leaders in the Reichstag, 
were dragged again and again before the law courts by the 
public prosecutor, often only in the attempt to construct, 
by diligent cross-examination, a punishable offence out of 
some inoffensive words which they bad uttered, and time 
after time the prosecution collapsed ignominiously, and 
both men were found not guilty ; time after time they 
were condemned to lengthy terms of imprisonment for 
Ihe-majtsU, high treason, and intended high treason. 

laehknecht received his last conviction of four months 
of imprisonment for llse-majzsli as a broken man of nearly 
seventy years, and even his burial in August 1 900 was marks 
by that petty and annoying police interference under ■^vhic 
he had suffered so mncb during his life. No less than 
2,000 wreaths and other floral tributes had been sent y 
laebknecht’s admirers, yet, in the immense funeral pr<^ 
cession, in which about 45,000 people took part, not one 
wreath, not one banner was to be seen, for the police a 
forbidden their inclusion. Though hundreds of thousan s 
of Social Democrats attended tho funeral in the processiofl 
and in the streets of Berlin, and in spite of the provocative 
orders of the pohce, no breach of the peace occurred, DO 
arrest took place, an eloquent testimonial to the orderhue-3 
and disciplme of the party of subversion. 
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Bismarct soon recognised that his policy of force and 
violence promised to be unsuccessful. Therefore he triM 
not only to vanqmsh Social Democracy by breaking up the 
party organisation, confiscating its books and documents, 
destroying the party press, and taking from Social Demo- 
crats the right of free speech, but he tried at the same time 
to reconcile the German rvorking men with the Government 
by instituting State Insurance for workers against old age 
and disablement. Thus he hoped to entice them away 
from their leaders, and to make them look to the State for 
help. However, his Workmen’s Insurance Laws failed to 
fulfil the chief object which they were to serve. 

According to the Social Democratic leaders the Imperial 
■ Insurance scheme kept not one vote from Social Democracy, 
especially as it did not satisfy the workers by its performance. 
They complained that the benefits which they derived under 
the Insurance scheme were purely nominal, that the pre- 
miums paid came chiefiy out of their own pockets, that 
the contributions made by the employers were insufficient, 
and that the cost of management was excessive. Conse- 
quently it failed to appease German democracy and was 
scorned by it as a bribe. 

Gradually the terror of prosecution wore off. Social; 
Democratic political meetings were held in secret. Party 
literature printed in Switzerland wag smuggled over the 
frontier and surreptitious^ distributed. By and by the 
party pulled itself together, and found tha t determination 
and perseverance which are born from adversity, and which 
are hound to le ad individu als and parties p^sessing these 
qualities to grea tness. ThT*campai^ of oppression and 
the creatioiT pf _m artyrs had^one jte_work. As Bismarck 
had created the greatness of the Clerical Party by the 
“ Kulturkampf,” by the prosecution of Roman Catholicism, 
even so he created the greatness of the Social Democratic 
Party, Social Democracy began again to take heart, and, 
from 1881 onwards, we find a marvellous increase in the 
Social Democratic votes recorded, notwithstanding, or rather 
because of, all the measures taken against it by the Govern- 
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ment. The astonishing progress of the party since 1881 
is apparent from the following table : 


Election. 

Social Dezsoentfo 
Totes polled. 

Total Totes polled. 

FeKents^ cl Sodil 
Demomtlc Votes. 

18SI 

312,000 

6.097.800 

6*12 per cent 

1884 

550.000 

5,063,000 

9 68 ,. 

1887 

783,100 

7,640,900 

1011 

1890 

1,427,300 

7,228.600 

10 74 

1893 

1,786,700 

7.674,000 

23 30 

1893 

2,107,076 

7,752,700 

27 18 .. 

1903 

3.010,771 

9,495,660 

31 71 „ 

1907 

3,269,000 

11.262,800 

28 94 

1912 

4,260,329 

12,200,808 

34 83 „ 


When Bismarck saw Social Democracy "^increasing, not- 
withstanding all his efforts at repression, he tried another 
method. It happened very frequently in Germany that 
three, four, or more candidates, representing as manyparties, 
stood for one seat. If m such a case none of the candidates 
obtained a majority over the combined votes given to all 
the other candidates, a second poll bad to take place between 
the two candidates who had received the largest number 
of votes, whilst the other candidates had to withdraw. In 
order to destroy the chances of Social Democratic candidates 
in the very frequent second polls, Bismarck and his press 
used constantly to brand the Social Democratic Party as 
the State-subverting Party, and to enjoin “the parties of 
law and order,” as he called the other parties, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy of Society 
and'of the Fatherland. 

Many years had passed since Bismarck’s dismissal. Yet 
official Germany did not discover a new method for the 
treatment of Social Democracy. It merely copied Bis* 
marck s example. Until yesterday the Social Democratic 
Party was still loudly denounced by every good German 
patriot as the party of subversion, which bad to he 
shunned and combated. Hence the election managers of 
the numerous parties and factions did until recently, in 
case of a second poll, usually give the votes of their party 
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to the candidate o£ any other party in order not to incur 
the odium in official circles of having helped a Social Demo-^ 
crat into the Reichstag. voices of protest began to bo 
heard against the official fiction that Social Democracy was 
a pest, the enemy of the Country, of Society, of Monarchy, 
of the Family, and of the Church. In December 1002 
Professor Mommsen Avroto in the Nation : 

“ There must bo an end of the superstition, as false as it 
is perfidious, that the nation is divided into parties of law 
and order on the one hand, and a jlarty of revolution on 
the other, and that it is the prime political duty of citizens 
belonging to the former categories to shun the labour 
Party as if it Tverc in quarantine for the plague, and to 
combat it as the enemy of the State.” 

In March 1890 Bismarck was dismissed by the Emperor 
William, and a few months later the exceptional law against 
Social Democracy was withdrawn. The net result of that 
law had been that 1,600 Social Democrats had been con* 
demned to about 1,000 years of imprisonment, and that 
the Social Democratic vote had risen from 437,158 to 
1,427,298. The effect of the Socialist I^aw, with all its 
persecution, was the reverse of what Bismarck had expected, 
for it had made that party great. If less drastic means bad 
been employed by Bismarck, if less contempt and con- 
tumely had been showered upon Social Democracy by the 
official classes and society, and if instead consideration for 
the legitimato .washes and confidence in the common sense 
of the w’orking men’s party bad been shown by tho Govern- 
ment, Social Democracy would not have attained its for- 
midable strength. 

Among the various causes which led to the rupture 
between the present Emperor and Prince Bismarck, a pro- 
minent place may ho assigned to the difference in their 
views with regard to the treatment of Social Democracy. 
When William the Second came to the throne he clearly 
saw the failure of Bismarck's policy of oppression, and, 
probably influenced by the liberal views of his English 
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mother, resolved to kill Social Democracy vnth kindness 
This idea dictated his vrell knownretort to Bismarck,* Learc 
the Social Democrats to me , I can manage them qnitc 
alone I ” Even before Bismarck’s dismissal William II 
demonstrated to the world his extremely hberal view 
regarding the German workmen with that astonishing 
impetuousness and with that complete disregard of the 
views of his experienced official advisers to which the world 
had to become accustomed On the 4th of February ISOO 
an Imperial rescript was pubhshed, which lacked the neces 
sary counter signature of the Imperial Chancellor whereby 
the responsibihty for ithat document wduld have been 
fixed upon the Government It declared it to be the duty 
of the State “ to regulate the time, the hours, and 
the nature of labour in such a way as to ensure tbo prcsc^ 
vation of health, to fulfil the demands of morahty, and to 
secure the economic requirements of the workers, to estab- 
hsh their equality before the law, and to facibtote the free 
and peaceful expression of their wishes and gnevanccs 
A second rescript called together an International Conference 
for the Protection of Workers 

These Imperial manifestations were greeted with juhila 
tion by German democracy, but the extremely liberal 
spirit which these documents breathed vanished suddenly, 
and gavo way to autocratic and anti democratic pronounce- 
ments Wlule the words of tho Imperial resenpts were 
stiU fresh m every mind, and while German democracj fitw 
hoped to receive greater consideration at the hands of the 
Government, messages lika tho following, addressed to 
democracy, fell from tbo Imperial lips 

“ Wo Hohenzollcrns take Our crowm from God 
and to God alone We ate responsible in the fulfilment of “ 
duties 

“ The soldier and the army, not Parliamentary mijontic* 
and resolutions, have welded together the German Emp>”‘ ’ 

“ 5uprema lex regis voluntas, i 

“ Only One is master in the country That am I 
opposes Mo I shall crush to pieces 
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“ Sic voh, sic juhco. 

“ All of you Bliall have only one will, and thatiU 2ily v. ill ; 
there is only one law, and that ts My law, 

“Parliamentary opposition of Prussian nohility to their 
King is a monstrosity, 

“ Por Mo every Social Democrat is synonymous with 
enemy of the nation, and of the Fatherland. 

“ On to tiio battle, for Religion, Morality, and Order, and 
against the parties of Bubversion. Forward with God 1 
Dishonourable is ho who forsakes his King 1 *’ 

The Emperor did not confine himself to making in public 
pronouncements highly offensive and hostile to German 
democracy, such as those mentioned, hut set himself the 
task of actively combating Social Democracy. Consciously 
or unconsciously, ho gradually dropped into Bismarck^a 
ways and copied, or rather exaggerated, Bismarck’s methods, 
Bismarck’s tactics, and Bismarck’s mistakes. When, on 
the 13th of October 1805, a manufacturer ntiracd Schwartz 
was murdered4n Mulhausen by a workman who had boon 
repeatedly convicted of theft, William 11. telegraphed 
to his widow, “ Again a sacrifice to the revolutionary move* 
ment engendered by the Socialists,*’ imitating Bismarck’s 
attempt at foisting the guilt for an individual crime upon 
a Parliamentary party which then comprised 2,000,000 
members. 

The Socialistic Law of 1878 had been a complete failure. 
Nevertheless, the Government tried to introduce, under a 
different title, a near relative of that law’, which breathed the 
same spirit of intolerance and^ violence ; for in 1894 a Bill, 
which became known under the name *’ Umsturz Vorfago ” 
{Subversion Bill), was brought out by the Government. 
This Bill made it punishable “ to attack publicly by insulting 
utterances Religion, the ilonarchy, Family, or Property 
in a matter likely to provoke a breach of the peace, or to 
bring the institutions of the State into contempt.” That 
Bill, which, with its fleaihle provisions, w’ould have allowed 
of the most arbitrary interpretations, and would have 
virtually given a free hand to the police and to public 
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prosecutors and judges aimous to show their zeal hy the 
relentless persecution of Social Democracy, wa's thrown out 
by-sthe Reichstag Notxvithstandmg its failure another 
Bill of similar character, but intended for Prussia alone, 
was laid before the Prussian Diet on the 10th of May 1897, 
empowenng the police to dissolve all meetmgs ** which do 
not conform with the law, or endanger pubhc secunty, 
especially the security of the State or of the pubhc peace ’ 
This Bill also was rejected 

Shortly after his second failure, Wilham II made 
another and still more startbng attempt to suppress 
Social Democracy On the 5th of September 1693, he 
declared at a banquet in Oeynbausen, “ A Bill is in 
preparation, and will be submitted to Parliament, by which 
every one who tries to hinder a wiUmg German worker from 
domg his work, or who mcites him to strike, will be pumahed 
with penal servitude ” NaturaDy this announcement, 
nhich promised that strikers and their leaders I'ould In 
future ho treated as felonsl created an enormous sensation 
After a delay of tune months, w|uch betrayed its hesitation, 
the Government brought out a BUI, which , however, had been 
considerably toned down with regard to its promised pro- 
visions Still it was draconic enough, for it made threats 
agamst non strikers, incitement to strike, and picketing 
punishable inth imprisonment up to one jear Its 
de rSst^tance was the foUowmg paragraph 

“ If, through a stnko, the security of the Empire or ot one 
of the single States has b6cn endangered, or if the danger oi 
loss of human lives or of property has been brought abom, 
penal servitude up to three years is to bo inflicted on the 
men, and penal servitude up to five years on the leaders 

This Bill, hko that of 1804, possessed an unplea*ant 
clasticitj whicli could make it an instrument of tyranny 
in the hands of servile judges Hcnco tho “ Penal 
Bill," which bad so rashly and so loudly been announced 
«r6i et orbi by tho Emperor, shared tho ignominious fate o 
tho two Bills mentioned 
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' In their desire to stifle the voice of the people and to please 
the Emperor many Conservatives recommended a coup 
d'etat. For instance, Count Mirbach stated aMho meeting 
of his party, on the 1st of January 1895, that universal 
suffrage was a derision of all authority, and recommended 
the abolition of the secret ballot. The same gentleman 
stated in the Prussian Upper House, on the 28th of March 
1895, “ The country would greet with jubilation a decision 
of the German Princes to create a new Reichstag on the basis 
of a new Election Law.” In the same place Count Franken- 
berg stated two days later, “Wo hope to obtain a new 
Election Law for'tho German Empire, for wth the present 
Election Law It is impossible to emst.” Freiherr von 
Zedlitz, Freiherr von Stumm, and Von Kardorff uttered 
similar sentiments. At the meeting of ^the Conservative 
'' Party on' the 8th of March 1897, Freiherr von Stumm said, 
“ Tho right to vote should be taken away from tljc Social 
Democrats, and no Social Democrat should be permitted to 
sit in the Diet,” and Count Limburg*Stirum likewise advo- 
cated their exclusion. The official handbook of the Con- 
servative Party, most Conservative and many laberal 
papers, warmly applauded these views. 

The aims of the Social Democrats in Germany were similar 
to those of tho workers in other countries. Tliey* wished to 
better themselves politically, economically, 'and socially. 
Politically, German democracy was not free. Universal 
suffrage existed for the Imperial Reichstag, but the German 
Parliament had far less power than had the English Par- 
liament under Charles I. The facts that the Emperor 
coxild, at wiCf, dissolve Parliament, according to Article 12 
of the Constitution f that he could nominate and dismiss 
officials, according to Article 18; and that the Govern- 
ment was responsible only to the Emperor, proved the 
helplessness of the German Parliament before the 
Emperor and his officials, who were nominated and dis- 
missed, promoted and decorated by lum, and by him 
alone. Parliament in Germany had no control whatever 
over, and hardly any influence upon, the policy and ad- 
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ministration of the Empire. Its sole duty was to vote 
funds and laws. 

In the single States, German democracy fared still worse. 
The election for the Prussian Diet, to give an instance, took 
place upon the following system. The whole body of the 
electors was divided into three classes according to the 
amount of taxes paid. Each class contributed an equal 
amount and had the same voting power. The practical 
working of this curious system may be illustrated by the case 
of Berbn. The voters of Berlin belonging to those three 
classes were in 1 896 distributed in the following way : 

Voters of the first ctasa 
,, ,, eecoDd class 

,, „ third class 

Total of vote 

The figures given prove that the three classes system was 
the capitalistic system far excellence, for each of 
men voting In the first class in Berlin possessed two . 
votes, each of the well-to*do men in the second class 
thirty votes, and the combined first and second classes, or 
per cent, of the electorate, formed a solid two-thir 
majority over the remaining 96 J per cent, of the electors e. 
There were, besides, some further complications in 
intricate system which it would lead too far to descn ^ 
That franchise was worthless to democracy. A similar < 
of franchise prevailed in other German States. 

Socially also German democracy had much to 

of. Except in the large centres, the position of the^ e ^ 

working man was a very humble onef Further grieva 
were the all-pervading militarism, the exceptional an 
assailable position of the official classes, the preroga i 
of the privileged classes, and the widespread immora ^ 
which had undermined and debased the position of 
in Germany previous to the War. Nothing can c 
illustrate the latter grievance of Social ■ Democracy 
reference to the daily papers. For instance, Id a 


1,460 

‘ . . 9,372 

‘ . . 289,973 

jrs in Berlin . • 300,814 
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namber of the Berlin Lohdanzdger nnder my notice, there 
^vere the following advertisements: 


“ Seventy-fonr marriage advertbements (some doubtful). 

“ Forty-nine advertbements of lady masseuses (all 
doubtful). 

“ Nmedemandsfor small loans, usually of £6, by ‘ modest 
widows ’ and other single ladies (all doubtful). 

“ Six acquaintances desired by ladies (all doubtful). 

“ Five widows’ balb, ‘ gentlemen invited, admission free ’ 
(all doubtful). 

' “ Thirty apartments and rooms * without restrictions ’ by 
the day (all doubtful). 

“ Forty-seven maternity homes, * discretion assured ; no 
report home ’ (all doubtful). 

** Sixteen bahies to be adopted. 

Sixteen specialists for contagious disease.” 

These advertisements, found in one daily journal of a 
similar standing to that of the London BaMy Tehgraph, and 
similar in kind and extent of circulation, explain better the 
state of morality in Germany, and the attitude of the German 
Social Democratic working men, than would a lengthy dis- 
sertation illustrated ivith voluminous statbtics. This state 
of affairs explains the importance with which the question 
of morality and of the position of women was treated in the 
political programme of German Social Democracy. 

In order to become acquainted, not only with the actual 
wishes of Social Democracy, but also with the tone in 
which those wbhes were expressed, and -with the manner 
in which they were formulated, we cannot do better than 
turn to the Official Hatidbooh for Social Bemocraiic Voters. 
The passages selected proved to German officialdom that 
Social Democracy was the enemy of the Country, of Society, 
of Monarchy, of the Faimly, and of the Church. They 
clearly show the fundamental ideas of that party and the 
spirit by uhich it was animated. The Handbook says : 


“ The aim of Social Democracy is not to divide all 
property, but to combine it and use it for the development 
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and improvement of mankind, m order to give to all a life 
worthy of man Work shall become a duty for all men 
able to work The word of the Bible, * He that does not 
work neither shall he eat,* shall become a true uord 

“ Marriage, m contradiction to rehgious teachings, is in 
innumerable cases a financial transaction pure and simple 
Woman has value in the eyds of men only when she has a 
fortune, and the more money she has the higher uses her 
value Therefore mamage has become a busmess, and 
thousands meet in the mamage market, for instance, by 
advertisements in newspapers, in which a husband or a wife 
13 sought in the same way in which a house or a pig is oSered 
for sale Consequently unhappy marriages have never 
been more numerous than at the {iresent time, a state of 
affairs which is in contradiction to the real nature of 
mamage Social Democracy desires that marriages be 
concluded solely from mutual love and esteem, which » 
only possible if man and woman are free and mdependent 
if each has a free existence and an individual per«ODahty, 
and IS therefore not compelled to buy the otlier or to be 
bought This state of freedom end equality is only 
possible m the socialistic society 

“ Who desires to belong to a Church shall not be hindered, 
but he shall pay only for the expenses of his Church together 
with Ills CO religionists 

‘ The schools and the whole educational system shall be 
separated from the Church and religious societies, hecau'O 
education is a cml matter 

“ The God of Christians is not a German, Preneb, 
or English god, but a God of all men, an international wd 
God IS the God of love and of peace, and therefore it borders 
upon blasphemy that tho priests of different Christian 
nations invoke this God of love to give victory to their 
nation in the general slaughter It is equally blasphemous 
if the priest of one nation piays the God of all nations for 
a victory over another nation In striving to found 
brotherhood of nations and the peaceful co operation o 
nations in the service of civilisation, Social Democracy s-c 
m a most Christian spirit, and tries to reahse what ® 
Christian priests of all nations, together with the Cbns 
monarchs, hitherto would not, or could not, reabso J 
combining the workers of all nations, Social democracy 
tries to effect a federation of nations in which every 5 ft 
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enjoys equal rights, arid in irbich the peculiarities of the 
inner character of every nation may peacefully develop.” 

Ideas such as those quoted were instrumental in^framing 
the programme of the party, ■which was idealistic as well as 
utiUtarian. The ten demands of the programme were : 

(1) One vote for every adult man and -woman ; a holiday 

to be election day , payment of members. 

(2) The Government to bo responsible to Parliament ; 

local self-government ; referendum. 

(3) Introduction of the militia system. 

(4) Freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

(6) Equality of man and woman before the law. 

(6) Disestablishment of the Churches. 

(7) Undenominational schools, mth compulsory attend- 

ance and gratuitous tuition. 

(8) Gratuitousness of legal proceeding. 

(9) Gratuitous medical attendance and ‘burial. 

(10) Progressive Income Tax and Succession Duty. * 

Had the Social Democrats been as bJach as they were 

painted, the leaders could not have kept the millions of 
their followers in perfect order. Again, if the Social Demo- 
cratic politicians were selfish or mercenary, as has been 
asserted, they would not have died poor. Liebknecht 
once said, and his case is typical for the leaders of Social 
Democracy, “ I have never sought my personal advantage. 
If I am poor after unprecedented persecutions, I do not 
account it a disgrace. I am proud of it, for it is an eloquent 
testimony to my political honour.” The Kolnischt Zetiuvg, 
commenting on these words, justly observed, “ It would 
be unjust to deny Social Domocracy the recognition of the 
high personal integrity of its leaders.” While -the gravest 
scandals have discredited more than one German party and 
its leaders, the Social Democratic Party had, up to the War, 
stood immaculate — an eloquent vindication of the moral 
force of democracy, which force liad been so thoroughly 
misunderstood in (Germany. 

The lack of understanding and of sympathy -with Social 
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Democracy and its aims was not restricted to official circles 
in Germany. Typical of these views hostile to Social 
Democracy is the following pronouncement by Professor H. 
Delbruck, the distinguished historian, which appeared la 
' the Prenssische Jahrbiicker for December 1895 : 

“ The duty of the Government is not to educate Social 
Democracy to decent behaviour, but to suppress it, or, i! 
that should be impossible, at least to repress it, or, if that be 
impossible, at least to hinder its further growth. . . . What 
is necessary is that the sentiment should be awakened among 
all classes of the population that Social Democracy is a 
poison which can be resisted only by the strongest and 
united moral opposition.” 

German democracy in the shape of the Social Democratic 
Party could not only raise the claim of moral force and 
numerical strength, of discipline and integrity, but could 
also be proud of the consummate political ability of its 
leaders and of the spirited support which these leaders 
received from the members of the party. No better and ^ 
juster testimonial, with regard to these qualities,^ can be 
given than the pronouncement of the German historian, 
Professor Mommsen : 

“ It is imfortunately true that at the present time the 
Social Democfacy is the only great party which has any 
claim to political respect. It is not necessarj’ 
to talent. Everybody in Germany knows that 
like those of Bebel it would be possible to furnish , 
dozen noblemen from east of the Elbe in a fashion t 
would make' them shine among their peers. . . vi 

“The devotion, the self-sacrificing spirit of the W 
Democratic masses, impresses even those who arc far ir 
sharing their aims. Our labcrals might well take a less 
from the discipline of the party.” 

While other German parties split into factions or dccayf^ 
ouing to the unruliness of their undisciplined members 
to the apathetic support of the voters, or to the skilful ac la 
^of the Government, the Social Democratic Party in German 
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was until recently constantly strong and undivided, not- 
withstanding the many and serious difficulties which it 
encoimtered. It was, no doubt, by far the best-led, the 
best-managed, and the most homogeneous party in Ger- 
many, and was the only party which, from an English point 
of view, could be considered a party. Similarly, there was 
in Germany no political journal more ably conducted than 
the Social Democratic Party organ, the Vorivdrts. 

The Social Democratic Party did not' possess in the 
Reichstag that numerical strength which one might expect 
from the numerical strength of its supporters. This great 
under-representation sprang partly from the fact that, in 
the frequently occurring second polls, the other parties 
usually combined against the Social Democratic candidate 
as before related j partly it was due to the fact that German 
towns were until 1914 represented by the same number of 
deputies as in 1871, notwithstanding the immense increase 
in their population. Ko redistribution bad been effected, 
because the Government did not wish to strengthen the 
Liberal and Social Democratic parties ^ which had their 
hold on the towns, and Parliament had no means of enforcing 
a redistribution. How enormous was the disproportion 
between votes and representatives in the Reichstag, and 
how this disporportion favoured the two Conservative parties 
and the Clerical Party, may be seen from the following 
table : 

RE30I.T OF THE GeNEHAI. BtECTIOH OF lfl07 


i llrabers b! ATCnn ITanjber 



Tot^ 

' Impnixi 

cfTcrteS 

p«rlt«bcr. 

SoeitJ Democrats i 

Contra (Roman Catholic Party) 
^lational Liberals . . 

Conservatives . . . ' 

Preisimuge (People’s) Party 

Free Conservatives . 

Poles ..... 
Seven factions . 


3.250.000 
2,170,800 

1.637.000 
1,060,200 

736,000 

47J.900 

453,900 

1.465.000 

43* 

104 

55 

CS 

27- 

U 

20 

61 

75,790 

20,050 

29,764 

17,132 

27,259 

10,662 

22.095 

24.015 

Totals .... 

11,2C2,S00 

306 

28,441 
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The consequence of the disproportion of votes to members 
m the different parties was that the Social Democrats, ■who 
commanded 28 94 per cent of the votes, had only 10 0 
per cent of the ^cats in the Reichstag of 1907, whilst the 
Conservative Party, with only 9 4 per cent of the votes 
had 18 24 per cent of the seats, and the conservatively 
inchned Centre Party, with 19 33 per cent of the votes, 
had no less than 26 20 per cent of the seats Based upon 
the same proportion of votes to members which obtains with 
the Centro Party and with the two Conservative Parties, 
the representatives of the Social Democratic Party m the 
Imperial Diet should have numbered more than 160, and 
not 43 

Whilst Social Democracy was flounslnng and increasing, 
the various Liberal parties in Germany had been decaymg 
for many years The reason for that phenomenon was 
that the Liberal Party had striven to represent onlv snch 
Liberahsm as was approved of by the Gotemment 
Liberalism shunned the Social Democratic Party and its 
leaders hke poison, in accordance with the official mof d ordre 
Consequently the liberally mchned German workman, smaU 
trader, clerk, teacher, etc , whom that approved Court 
Liberahsm — which in reahty was Conservatism m disgui e 
— did not smt, abandoned that pseudo Liberalism and 
his vote to the Soaal Democratic candidate 
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THE PABLIAMENTAR'y POSITION IN GEEMANT 
. BEFORE THE WAE 

Among the causes ■which prompted the German Government 
in 1914 to embark upon a war of aggression was, no doubt, 
the increasing difficulty of the parliamentary position, of 
domestic politics. ' 

Three phenomena in German pre-war politics seemed 
almost inexplicable to the average Englishmen and Ameri- 
can : the fact that Germany possessed not two large Parties, 
but a large number of comparatively, small and indepen- 
dent political Parties and Groups ; the fact that Germany, * 
which was essentially a liberal-minded country, should have 
lacked a powerful liberal Party ; the fact that more than 
one-third of the German citizens, wbo were very prosperous, 
who received the advantages of a thoughtful paternal 
Government, such as State Insurance against sickness, 
accident, invalidity, and old age, and who enjoyed universal 
manhood suffrage, shoxild have been found in the Socialist 
camp in a country which was supposed to he a model to all 
other countries as regards education and efficient adminis- 
tration. Thoso three phenomena deserve inquiring into. 

Imperial Germany was a democratic country only in 
outward appearance. It is true that she possessed universal 
manhood suffrage, that plural voting was practically un- 
known, and that the principle of one man one vote was 
strictly carried out. As far as the voting went, Germany 
was the most democratic country in the world. But Kero 
the democratic character of Germany’s political institutions 
ended. Germany’s Constitution was neither gradually 
21 311 ^ 
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evolved by a people strolling to be free, as was the British 
Constitution, nor ^\as it devised m free discussion by a 
number of emment democratic statesmen and pohticians 
of different views as was the Constitution of the United 
States Germany was an enkrged Prussia The German 
Constitution was drawn up by a smgle man, by Prmce 
Bismarck, a Prussian, and he aimed at creatmg an instra 
ment which, though democratic in appearance, would not 
' be an efficient obsta^e to the absolute rule traffitional_m 
Prussia Before all he desired to have a Constitution for 
Germany which would make it easy and convenient for him 
to administeK the country according to his will While 
giving to the people universal manhood suffrage, he tool 
good care that their representatives in the Reichstag should 
be powerless The national government and administration 
were to remain in the hands of an all powerful bureaucracy 
Bismarck came to power at a moment when the internal 
position of Prussia had become so desperate, when the 
conflict between the King and his Parliament had become 
so hopeless, that William I , who then was only Kiflg 
Prussia, could no longer find a ministry wiUing to carry on 
the government of the country The Eung had become so 
despondent that he had actually drawn up an Act of AV 
dication, and was about to retire into private life Bismarc 
induced William I to entrust him with the government o 
the country, and to tear up the Act of Abdication 
been given full power, Bismarck governed Prussia with a 
hand of iron He collected illegally the taxes m oppositi^ 
to a hostile and protestmg Parbament, and he conduct 
three successful wars which made httle Prussia the mos 
powerful State in Europe, and which made Wilham 
Emperor of a muted Germany William I was loyalty 
sonified He, who bad been about to abdicate and 
the country, owed his great position to Bismarck 
gratitude to Prince Bismarck was great Bismarck ^ 
certain that he could absolutely rely upon the ' 

that the Emperor was likely to act always in 
with his own views Therefore, m drawing up the German 
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Constitution, Bismarck could most easily secure all influence 
and authority to himself by placing aU ^OTVer nominally 
into the old Emperor’s hands. 

According to the Bismarckian Constitution, Germany 
.had no responsible ministers, but only one responsible 
minister, the Imperial ChancfeUor, to whom all the Secre- 
taries of State were responsible. The Chancellor, who thus 
undertook responsibility for tbo conduct of all the depart- 
ments of State, was responsible not to Parliament, but only 
to the Emperor, Ii;i Germany, ministers and other high 
dignitaries were taken not from the parliamentary Parties, 
as in other parliamentary countries, but from the ranks 
of the bureaucracy, the army, and the courtiers. Hence 
Government and Parliament, and Government and people, 
were out of touch. iThe ministers were the Emperor’s 
•servants. They were appointed and dismissed by the 
Emperor, and they stood outside and above the Reichstag 
and the Parties. No vote of lack of confidence could, 
therefore, shake the position of a minister as long as he 
continued to enjoy the support of the monarch. When 
Emperor and Chancellor agreed, Parliament was powerless, 
especially as it was doubtful whether the German Reichstag 
was, according to the Constitution, entitled to withhold 
supplies by refusing the granting of taxes which had previ- 
ously been established for an indefinite number of years. 
In Germany, in Prussia, and in all the minor German States, 
the ministers were chosen and dismissed by the sovereign, 
and they were responsible not to Parliament, but only to 
the soverei^. Therefore the Qeogle represented in Parlia- 
ment could not rid themselves of an incapable or impopular 
minister by voting against him, by withholding supplies, 
or by not voting his salary. On the other hand, a Reichstag 
which had become obnoxioug to the Emperor or to his 
Chancellor could be d^solved by the Government, for, 
accordhjg to the Cbastitutioa, the Emperor Tras entitled to 
dissolve it. An inconvenient Reichstag was simply sent 
home in the hope that the next Reichstag would be of a 
different character, and the powerful Government apparatus 
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was set ia motion to influence the people at Election time 
in the desired way. Hence in Germany, and also in the 
individual States composing it, all real power was in tte 
hands of the hereditary ruler, who was often far more 
strongly influenced by tho views of his courtiers and Hs 
aristocratic entourage than by the views of s the people, 
especially as the views of the people were only too often 
distorted by a venal press. In Germany parliamentariam 
was therefore merely a form. The people were practically 
powerless to interfere in matters of Government and ad- 
ministration or to influence appointments which, especially 
if the ruler was incapable and headstrong, often went rather 
by favour than by ment. The Handbuch fur^Sozialdemoh- 
ratische Wdhler wrote quite correctly : 

“A Constitution was given by Bismarck to Germany 
which provided for a democratic parliament based on uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, but which, owing to the fact that 
it left unclear the question whether the Reichstag is entitled 
to withhold BuppUes, placed all actual power into the hands 
of the Federal Government, or rather into those of the 
Prussian Government which serves as its centre. The 
of Prussia and the Prime Minister of the Prussian Cabinet, 
who acts at the same time as Chancellor of the German 
Empire, hold in their hands all real power, Bismarck made 
a Constitution which would Suit himself. 

“ Prussia rules in Germany, and Germany is ruled by the 
aristocrats and plutocrats who are all powerful in the im- 
democratic and non-representative Prussian parliament who 
possess a decisive influence upon the Court and tho armyy » • 
Opinions diSer as to the Reichstag’s power of withholds 
supplies. However, so much is certain that ta?es and other ^ 
sources of the national income which have once been j 
carmot be discontinued in consequence of the veto of t 
Reichstag.” 

Tho Imperial Constitution had laid down the prineipk* 
that there was to be one member of the Reichstag for every 
100,000 inhabitants. Gemuiny had in 1871 a little 
than 40,000,000 inhabitants, and in accordance with t e 
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population of the time the new Imperial Reichstag was 
composed of 397 members. The Germans were a liberal- 
minded people. The middle classes in the towns had 
agitated during many decades for democratic and parlia- 
mentary government, and they had received ivith delight 
the gift of universal manhood sufihago, which seemed to 
promise the advent of parliamentary government. Liberal- 
ism was in excehis, and not unnaturally it became the 
controlling element iij the new Reichstag. At the first 
Election in the German Empire, that of 1871, the Liberal 
Groups elected 203 members, and had thereftSfe the absolute 
majority in the House. At tho second .Election, that of 
1874, they were represented by 212 members, and com- 
manded an increased majority. Bismarck had meant to 
give to Germany only the semblance of parliamentary 
government.- He did not wish to see his policy circum- 
scribed by a Party which possessed the majority in the 
Reichstag. Therefore he endeavoured to break up the great 
liberal Party, and he succeeded. Through Bismarck’s 
activity the liberal Party was divided and subdivided into 
a number of quarrelling and powerless factions. > 

In all countries liberalism has found its adherents chiefly 
in the large towns, and especially among the working men 
in shop and factory. The German Liberal Party, the Party 
which strove for real parliamentary government, and which, 
therefore, was dangerous to the Government, could be 
rendered impotent by separating the middle class of the 
towns, which furnished the leaders, from the working men 
'iiTfbe towns, wno were tneir natura'l io'howers. ~When the 
Social Democratic Party arose, Bismarck saw his oppor- 
tunity of crippling German liberalism. Two attempts on 
' the life of the Emperor William I. gave him the opportunity 
of accusing the Social Democrats of that crime, and of 
branding them as a Party of traitors, of assassins, and of 
enemies to the established order. He instituted a campaign 
of persecution! He raised the red spectre. He declared 
that the Social Democrats were the enemies of religion, the 
nation, and the fatherland,*and that it was the duty of all 
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good citizens to combine in fighting ‘ ‘ the Party of revolution 
and of subversion.” 

Imperial Germany bad a considerable number of parties 
and political groups, and these were apt fo undergo kaleido- 
scopic changes — between 1871 and 1912 there have been 
11 Conservative Parties, 14 liberal Parties, 2 Clerical Parties, 
9 Nationahst and Particularist Parties, and 6 Socialist 
Parties — but in reality Germany, like every other country, 
had only two great Parties, a Conservative Patty and a 
Liberal Party. Each of th^e two great Parties was, 
through the lack of Party discipline and through Govern- 
mental machinations, subdivided into a number of Groups. 
The Clerical Centre Party, which represented phiefly the 
Roman Catholic country districts of Germany, was naturally 
Conservative in character. The Conservative and the 
Centre Parties would probably bave formed onp great Party 
had not Bismarck divided them by his persecution of 
Roman Catholicism, the Kulturkampf, which made the 
Roman Catholic section a close union for mutual defence, 
and which divided the Conservative Party into a Roman 
Catholic and into a Protestant Group, which for a long time 
fought one another. The old Liberal Party of Germany 
■ had been broken up into a number of more and of less 
advanced sections, and the Social Democratic Party was, 
rightly considered, not a revolutionary Party, and 
a Socialist Party, but only the most advanced and o 
most dissatisfied wing of tho old Liberal Party of Germany. 
Formerly the German working men voted for the Li er ^ 
candidates, and they would probably have continued o o 
60 had it not been for Bismarck’s policy. ^ 

Tho Social Democratic Party was created by a 
of enthusiastic working men and of friends of the worKing 
men. It was in tho beginning merely a small working-me^^ 
Party, which was led by working men and by a few 
practical political enthusiasts, doctrinaires, and p ^ 
thropists. Bismarck’s persecution of tho Social 
had a threefold effect. In tho first place it 
workmen leaders of tho Party into martyrs, and caus 
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workmen to join in thousands the Social Democratic Party. 
In the- second place, it embittered the Social Democratic 
leaders, drove them to extreme views, caused them to make ^ 
violent speeches, and gave colour to their doctrine of the' 
Class War. In the- third place, it caused the Liberal leaders 
and the Liberal Party to become suspicious of working men 
inclined towards Socialism, and of every measure which 
might be interpreted and denounced by the Government as 
helpful to Social Democracy. Thus a gulf was dug between 
Liberalism and Labour. Labour was driven out of the 
Liberal Party through the Government’s policy. The 
German Social Democratic Party uas in reality a Liberal 
Party which was largely recruited from the working men, 
and which was led fay Social Democratic spokesmen who 
propounded somewhat out-of-date doctrines and Party 
programmes. 

■< Germany was \mtil recently, as she had been in 1871, an 
absolutely ruled country with a democratic franchise. A 
German comic paper, the jStmpKcisstmvs, printed just before 
the Election of 1912 a cartoon in which a gentleman of 
aristocratic appearance was addressing a number of people. 
Underneath were the words : ” Gentlemen, you have now 
to fulfil that most important duty of German citizens of 
voting for the Reichstag. When you have done so, it will 
again be the Emperor’s turn during the next five years.” 

At the General Election of 1912 the Conservative Parties 
proper and the Central Rirty polled together 4,600,000 
votes, while the Liberal and Socialist Parties polled together 
no less than 7,500,000 votes. One may therefore say that 
there was a majority of 3,000,000 votes against the Govern- 
ment, that the Conservative Parties which supported the 
Government were in a small minority. These figures make 
it clear that it was of the utmost importance to the German 
Government to prevent a true representation of the people 
in the Reichstag, and to prevent the representatives of the 
7,600,000 voters, who were opposed to Conseiratism, acting 
in union. It was of the utmost importance for the Govem- 
, ment that the Liberal Party should remain irreconcilably 
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divided against itself, tliat they should continue to form a 
capitalistic section and a Sociahstic section, and that the«e 
two sections should make war upon one another m accord 
ance with Bismarck’s pohcy up to 1914 Bismarck had 
four successors, but every one of them saw the danger which 
threatened Germany’s established form of uncontrolled 
and pseudo popular Government from a reunion of the 
great Liberal Party of 1871 through-a reconcihation of the 
Liberal sections with the Social Democratic section Hence 
every one of Bismarck’s successors entreated all good 
citizens to combme against “ the Party of subversion and 
of revolution ” Before the General Election of 1907 it was 


Pnnce Bulow, and before that of 1912 it was Herr von 
Bethmann HoUweg, who painted to the electors m lund 
colours the danger of the “ Red Peril ” 

Germany had a peculiar form of election A candidate 
was elected only when he received an absolute majority of 
all the votes given If, owing to the number of candidates 
atandmg for the Reichstag, none of them received an 
absolute majority, a second poll was held between tho«c 
two candidates who had received the largest number of votes 
and therefore headed the poll If, as was frequently the 
case, there were three candidates — let us say a Conservative, 
a Liberal, and a Social Democratic candidate — who fairly 


evenly divided the poll between them, a second poll had to 
take place If now the “State-supporting Parties” could 
be induced to vote against the Social Democrat and for the 
Conservative candidate, the laberal Party strengthened the 
Conservative Party and the Government to its own hann 
Therefore the Government found it particularly important 
at Election tunes to bring out the Red Peril, and cspccia y 
at the moment when the arrangements for the second pc 
had to bo made That ivas always the tunc when t ® 
German. Government found it most desirable to keep ^ ® 
open the division between the capitalistic and the 
Democratic wing of tho Liberal Party by persuading *9 
good citizens to vote agamst tho Red Peril The importance 
of tho second poll may bo ganged from tho fact that in 1 * 
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out of the 397 members of the Reichstag only 206 were 
elected at the first poll. It was, therefor<^ not imnatural 
that on the 13th of January 1912, the day following the first 
poll, which had shown a great decrease in the votes ^ven to 
the Conservative Parties and an enormou^ increase in those 
given to the Liberal Parties, the Norik German Gazette 
published a Government appeal which stated : 

“ At the second polls Social Democracy cannot conquer 
by its own strength. Every mandate which it wins it will 
owe to the non-Socialist citizens of Germany. The non- 
Socialist Parties themselves will have to bear the blame if 
the red flood rises still highe^. . . I "What non-Socialist 
Party can make common cause with an enemy who proudly 
shrieks his furious hatred in the face of them all and of the 
whole existing order.of the State 1 And what is the attitude 
of Social Democracy to our national demands and tasks ? 
At home the Socialists strive to isolate the working classes 
from all the other classes of the people. The Class War is 
the element in which they live. Social Revolution, with 
the abolition of private property, is their goal. Whilst they 
foment hatred and practise terrorism at homo, they worship 
the phantom of universal brotherhood am'ong nations 
abroad. Therefore they are the hope of the foreign nations 
which envy and oppose the German Empire. 

Our peace and prosperity can be preserved only if we 
maintain ourselves as a strong and imited nation able to 
face the world. Among the immediate tasks of the new 
Reichstag will ho the task of increasing our armed strength. 
A Party which calls itself international and which dares to 
entertain the thought of a general strike in case of a mobilisa- 
tion is by its very nature incapable of fulfilling these im- 
portant tasks.” 

Hypocritical and hysterical appeals against the Social 
Democrats such as the foregoing emanated not only from 
German oflScials and from the politicians belonging to the 
Conservative Parties. The Emperor himself had branded 
the Social Democrats in various speeches as “ a band of 
fellows not worthy to bear the names of Germans,” “ enemies 
to the Divine order of things without a fatherland,” etc. It 
was of course ridiculous to describe a Party which embraced 
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more than 4,260,000 grown up men and considerably more 
than one third of the German population as “ not worthy 
to bear the name of Germans,” ‘ enemies to the Divine order 
of thmgs without a fatherland ” It was, however, equally 
ridiculous to beheve that the 4,250,329 people who in 1912 
gave their votes to Social Democratic candidates would 
subscribe to the orthodox Socialist doctrines As a matter 
of fact, the Socialist Party had in 1911 only 837,000 sub 
scnbmg members, of whom 108,000 were women Deduct- 
mg the women, we find that of the 4,260,329 Social Demo 
cratic voters only 729,000, or about one sixth, were avowed 
Sociahsts We may therefore, perhaps, conclude that the 
remaimng five sixths were men who voted for Social Demo- 
cratic candidates without hemg convinced Socialists 
The reason that milhons of Germans belonging ® 
classes of society — hanhers, merchants, doctors, sc oo 
teachers and a very lai^e number of Government 
voted for Social Democratic candidates lay in this, tba 6 
Social Democrats were the only Party winch detern^e y 
and unceasmgly opposed the German Government, an 
fought contmually for real parhamentary goveMnen 
All the other Parties, the capitahstic Liberal nr 
mcluded, opposed the Government only here and t ere i 
the hope of becoming the Government Party and bene m 
by the Government’s bounty The German 

was not averse from Vewardmgpohtical services ivit o 

positions, rapid promotion in the Government 
titles, decorations, and even with financial favours 
fore all opponents to the Government were meek an 
their criticism of the Government’s pohoy and of the 
institutions, and they accepted uncomplainingly 
ordmate position given to the people and its reprc'^n ^ 
I give one example out of many The German P 
indiscretion m puhhshing m the Daily J’clejrapa ^ 
without the Chancellor’s consent, an interview w w 
very damagmg to Germany’s foreign policy, 
mous excitement throughout the country, and le 
was called a ‘ constitutional crisis ” All the Party 
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made violent speeches against tho Emperor’s usurpation of 
political action in violation of the German Constitution, 
rvhich cxprc«!3lj’ lays down that every political act of tho 
Emperor must bo approved of and countersigned by the 
Imperial Chancellor. Hoa ever, only tho Social Democrats 
took political steps devised to mako the German Govern- 
ment rcsponsiblo to Parliament by moving various amend* 
meats to the German Constitution, tho principal of which 
ran as follows : “ TIi«x,Impcrial Chancellor is rcsponsiblo for 
his official actions. His responsibility covers all political 
actions of tho Emperor, TIio Imperial Chancellor must bo 
disnussed if tho Reichstag demands it.” It is scaVccly 
necessary to say that tho other Parties opposed tho Social 
Democratic proposals, uhich vrould have introduced tho 
beginning of parliamentary government. 

Tho German Government tried to prevent tho Liberal 
Party becoming too powerful in tho Reichstag, not only 
by endeavouring unceasingly to keep it divided against 
itself, but also by securing th<5 over-representation in the 
Reichstag of tho Conservative and tho under-representation 
of tho liberal section of tbo community. Since 1871 , and 
especially ainco 1870, >\hcn Protection was introduced into 
Germany, tho population of tho industrial and commercial 
centres had grown enormously, while that of tho country 
districts had remained almost stationary. Tho towns 
in Germany, ns tho to^vn3 in all countries, were tho strong- 
holds of liberalism, Radicalism, and Socialism. Now, 
although tho population of tho German towns bad growTi 
enormously, no redistribution of tho electoral districts had 
been cCected. In 1014 tho Reichstag had still 397 members 
as in 1871. Berlin had still only six representatives in tho 
Rc^chstag^ although, according to its population, it should 
have had more than twenty. However, by giving Berlin 
fourteen additional representatives, the Government would 
mcrclyhavo added fourteen members to tho Liberal and 
Social Democratic Parties. Tliereforo Berlin had to bo 
satisfied \vitb six members. A similar state of affairs pre- 
vailed in all tho large towns. ’ 
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German parliamentary government — one can apeak of 
parliamentary government in Germany under the Impeml 
regime — was base d on mino rity rule. By refusing the read- 
justment 'M'electoral districts, the German Govemmest 
tried to establish minority rule in permeance and^to^se^ 
cure the predominance of the Conservative an^eactionary_ 
Parties. 

Parliamentary misrepresentation of the people was the 
ideal of the Prussian aristocrats and bureaucrats, who hated 
popular government, and who had had experience of the 
advantages which the Prussian franchise gave to the 
privileged classes. 

The Imperial German Government, which was merely 
the Prussian Government writ large, had no 'particular 
liking for parliamentarism, and it did everything in its power 
to hrnder its development. The bumiUating way in which 
the payment of the Eeichstag members was arranged was 
characteristic of the Governtnent’s attitude towards them. 
Since 1906 every member of the Reichstag was paid £159 
per year, but from this sum £1 was deducted for every day 
on which a member had either not attended at all or had 
not attended a division. In order to prove that ho had 
actually attended the sitting, every member bad, like an 
ofBce boy, to put down his name in an attendance boo 
provided for the purpose of control. 

From year ta year it was becoming more difiGcult for t e 
Government to continue governing the country with a 
Eeichstag elected under_a manhood franchise and ivith a 
Eeichstag majority representing only a small minority of ® 
people. The German populalion was increasing by ahou^ 
800,000 per year, and that increase took place praeftcauj 
exclusively in the towns, the strongholds of Liberalism an 
of Social Democracy. Through tliis natural growth of t a 
population the liberal and Social Democratic Parties wem 
likely to receive every year an accession of about 2 » 

; voters. Year by year th e^ - 

1 ^surd and indefensible. Difficulties ‘in^domestic poh i 
I no "doubt contributed" to the war of 1914. 
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While the Liberal and Social Democratic Parties drew 
their strength chiefly from tho towns, the Conservative 
and Centre Parties drew theirs cMcfly from the country. 
The German towns, the scats of Germany’s wealth, industry, 
and int^lhgcnco, wero getting more and more impatient of 
being ruled and taxed by tho country, or rather by the 
country squires, the “Junkers’* and their Clerical allies. 

^They wero getting more and more impatient of being 
governed and shepherded and ordered about by bureaucrats 
over whom they had no control. They .were getting more 
and more impatient of tho constant and irksome rcstrainty 
which were imposed upon them by a paternal, honestt and 
hard-working, but cloiusily and constantly interfering, 
police and officialdom. They had at last discovered that, 
however they voted at Election time, they could not influ- 
ence in tho slightest Germany’s legislation and adminis- 
tration. They had discovered that they could not, with 
their votes, givo effcctivo expression to their desire for tho 
redress of their grievances or compel ilto institution of those 
reforms which they desired, that parliamentary govern- 
ment was a ^am. 

cdncludmg this chapter, which first appeared in tho 
fourth edition of this book, and which uns published in 
July 1912, 1 stated : 

“ Possibly the Government may try to escape from tho 
critical domestic position towards which it is drifting by 
engagmg in a great war, which, if it be victorious, would 
give new prestige and a fresh lease of pow er to the German 
'udcvfcritcy*.’ 

This forecast was to como true two years after it 
had been published 



CHAPTER XXI 


WHY AND now QEEMANY BROUaiTT ABOTJT 
THE GREAT WAR ‘ 

DuEiNa the first half of 1914 peace in Europe seemed firmly 
and permanently established. Although the situation in 
Ireland was causing much anxiety, the people thought o 
their holidays, and as foreign afiairs were quite uneii^ 
and uninteresting the newspapers and periodicals ^ed^ ^ ® 
space usually devoted to foreign politics with the discussion 
of schemes for abolishing war and restricting 
armaments. In August five of the six European 
Powers, with more than 400,000,000 people, i^ere a 
More than 20,000,000 soldiers had been mobilised and vew 
dealing out death and destruction. The greatest ww 
world has seen, and perhaps the greatest the world in e 
see, had begun. People were asking ; "Why did t e 
Emperor make war t Wbat was its real cause 
will be its issue and its consequences ? j zed 

Many people in England were surprised an 
that the German Emperor, who was considered to . 
strongest defender of the world’s peace, should re 
have plunged all Europe into war ; that ho shou . 
have jeopardised the e^tence of his country ^ 
dynasty on account of Austria’s quarrel with Ser i» » 
the Triple Alliance, which only recently had been 
and which was proclaimed to be an absolute y 
partnership, should have broken down before t e ^ 
was fired ; that Germany, which was suppose 
best governed and administered country in the wo 
which under Bismarck had always known how o 

* From tho Ntneteenih Century and After, September 1 
321 
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her onemies and secure for herself the support of the leading 
Powers, should, in company with Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, have gone to war with six powerful nations — 
IVahce, Biissia, Great Britain, Belgium, Serbia, and Japan 
— whoso ranks seemed likely to increase to eight if, as 
appeared probable, Italy and Boumania should range them- 
selves on the side of Germany’s opponents ; that the German 
Navy should have remained absolutely inactive daring the 
first critical weeks of the war, when its value and influence 
would have been greatest, and that the celebrated German 
Army should have begun the campaign by a series of palpable 
mistakes. However, the readers of the earlier editions of 
this book and of the Nindetnllt Century and After could 
scarcely be surprised, for I had frequcntl}* and emphatically 
foretold the War during more than a decade. Year after 
year I warned the British and the German peoples with all 
my strength of the coming catastrophe. Year by year I 
watched with increasing concern tho mistakes of Germany’s 
foreign and domestic policy, which were bound to lead to 
disaster. In the preface to tho fourth edition of this book, 
published in the autumn of 1012, 1 wote : 

“During the last few years Germany’s failures, to which 
I had dra>vn attention m previous editions, have hecomo 
more salient and more frequent. During tuenty years the 
German Foreign Office has Bercnely''marched from failure 
to failure. T he Morocco fiasco is merely tho last of a large 
number of nustaken and unsuccessful enterprises, 

“By her policy tomirds Great Britain, Germany has 
brought into being tho Triple Entente and that isolation 
about which she has so frequently complained, and she is 
accelerating the unification of tho British ^Empire, which 
she wishes to prevent and has tried to prevent. The failure 
of her domestic policy is proclaimed by the constant increase 
of the Social _Democratic Party, which polled more than 
4,26O,OO0^otes at the Election of 1912. Germany’s pros- 
perity is admittedly phenomenal. Still, a careful observer 
cannot help noticing that her economic progress is slackening. 
Germany’s future seems no longer as bright as it used to 
appear.” 
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Although intimate fnends of the Emperor often assured 
mo that ho was a prince of peace, I never ceased to describe 
him as immoderately ambitious, reckless, and dangerous to 
tho peace of tho world, and I indicated almost the exact 
moment when lie would strike In an article ^ Engl^ud 
Germany, and tho Baltic,” w Inch was givcnjirst place m the 
Nineteenth Centurtf in July 1007, 1 pointed out the enormous 
strategical importance of tho Baltic and North Sea Canal 
which was being greatly enlarged so as to make it availahle 
to tho largest German Dreadnoughts and which would 
practically double the striking power of tho German ITeet 
In one of the concluding paragraphs I said with all the 
emphasis which I could bring to bear 

“ It IS expected that eight years will be required to finish 
tho Baltic and North ^a Canal Therefore during the 
next eight years Germany will bo unable to avail herself of 
the great advantages fumtsbed by the Baltic and North Sea 
Canal, except for her smaller and older ships Her ma^ 
cent now s^ps will for about eight years be restneted to 

onoof tho Germanseas Consequently Germany will, doling 

the next eight years, do all in her power to avoid a conflict 
with a first-class naval Power During tho next eight years 
Germany has every reason to keep the peace 
the enlargement of tho Baltic and North Sea Canal has been 
accompbshed will she be ready for a great naval war 

The article, and especially its conclusion, attracted a 
great deal of attention, both m England and abroad by 
accelerating the work, the Kiel Canal was finished not m 
eight years, but m seven Its completion was celebrat 
on tbo ^4t1i ol Dune 1^4, five weeks "belore the 
the War, and by the irony of fate English warships too ® 
prominent part m the festivities 

To those who had given the matte/ some consideration 
it was clear that if Germany should embark upon a wor 
war the Netherlands might become its principal thea 
In an article, “ The Absorption of Holland by Genn^J^y* 

I wrote in the Nineteenth Century in July 1006 
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“ During four centuries the Ngt^rlands have b^n the 
centre oj_gravity_tq2 the Euro pean "Gre at^ oj^rsT The 
sceptre of Europe lies buried not on the banli oi the Bos- 
phorus, but at the mouths of ^e_Rhine_and Jli^Scheldt. 
Therefore the Netherlands" have during four centuries been 
the battlefield on which the^struggle for_tho jaastery^^of 
* Europe and of .the world ha s beenjdecided. In the Nether- 
lands the mighty armies with which Phihp 11 . . Louis^XlY., 
^uis XV,, and Napoleon, J. strove to subdue Europe and 
to conquer the world were broken to pieces, and in the 
Netherlands Germany may find either her Gemhloux, her 
Breda, or her Waterloo.” 

/ 

When William II. came to the throne Germany domin- 
ated Europe. Her position was impregnable and unas- 
sailable. The Triple Alliance was absolutely reliable and 
Germany’s possible antagonists were isolated, for Bismarck 
had with marvellous skill created a strong antagonism 
between loanee and Italy, by giving Tunis, which was 
claimed by Ital^lo I^Sace. Besides, ie bad estranged 
IVance and England By inciting France to encroach upon 
England’s-Colonial domain* and to purs^ an^anti-Britjsh, 
polI^y7 and* he_ha d inc re^ed iHeJdifierences botwe^en 
England and Russia by enwumgjng Russia to press upon 
EngIanH*in^^iar As both France and Russia were an- 
tagonistic to England, Germany could always count upon 
Great Britain’s support, or at least upon her benevolent 
neutrality, in case of that war ion two fronts which Bis- 
marck dreaded so much. 

The'great value which the ton Chancellor attached to 
jXQod and.cordial relations with Ei^land waaqjjnatcn^Eam 
many of his public utterances. On the JOth of July J8S5, 
for instance, on the occasion of some colonial dispute be- 
tween England and Germany, he stated in the EeiehTtag ; 

I would ask the last speaker not to make any attempt 
to disturb the good relations between England and GenmuTr 
or to diminUTi the confidence that pca^j 
Powers will be maintained by hinting that h'jzse &z.y we 
find ourselves in an armed confijct with Eczhnd I 
22 
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lutely deny that possibility. It does not east, and all tbe 
questions "which are at present being discussed between 
]^gland and Germany are nob of sufficient importance to 
justify a breach of the peace on either side of the North 
Sea. Besides, I really do not know what dispute could 
arise between England and Germany,” 

Four years later, on the 26th of January 1889, Bismarck 
stated in the Reichstag with reference to Anglo-German 
differences’ regarding Zanubar : 

“ The preservation of Anglo-German .goodwill is, after 
all, the most important thing for us. I see in England an 
old and traditional ally. No differences exist between 
England and Germany. If I speak of England as our ally, 
I am not using a diplomatic term. We have no alliance 
with England. However, I wish to remain in close contact 
with England also in colonial questions. The two natioru 
have marched side by side during at least a hundred and 
fifty years, and if I should discover that we might lose 
touch with England, I should act with caution and endeavour 
to avoid losing England’s goodwill.” 

Bismarck desired that Germany’s relations with Great 
Britain should be most cordial, because he counted u;^n 
British support in case of a war with France and Russia 
combined. He dreaded England’s hostility not only 
because Germany was 'vulnerable at sea, but also because 
he knew that Germany and Austria-Hungary could reckon 
upon the loyal support of allied Italy only as long as Great 
Britain was either friendly or observed a benevolent 
neutrality. As Italy has very extensivo^ coasts, as most of 
her large tovns can he shelled from the sea, as her most 
important strategic and commercial railways run close t® 
the seashore, and can easily bo destroyed by tho warships 
of a superior naval Power, and as she is economically as 
dependent upon her sea trade as is Great Britain, it 
clear that England’s hostility to Germany and Austria* 
Hungary would automatically lead to Italy 'deserting her 
allies in case of war. Italy’s desertion was foretold long 
before tho War by those acquainted with tho true position* 
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as I, for instance, did in tbe 'chapter of this book which 
deals with the Triple Alliance and which was published in 
the Forinightltf Review in 1912. 

Under Bismarck’s guidance Germany had grown great 
by three , victoiioua wars. Having created Germany’s 
unity and firmly established the State, Bismarck desired to 
establish its permanence and aecnrity by pursuing a peaceful, 
prudent, moderate, and conciliatory foreign policy , ri ghtl y 
fearing that a policy of dash ^d adventure, o^interference, 
prtivdcatibn7 and Bluster, would raise dan gerous enemies t o 
thTHewStitel Ixi on^ of theTconcIudmg chapters of his 
Memoira^his political testament, thaF great statesman laid 
down on -large lines the policy which Germany ought to 
pursue in the future, in the following phrases : 

In the future not only sufficie nt military equipment, 
but also a correct political eye, wiU be required.to guide tbe 
Geman shipjif State thr.ough_th^ciOTenta of co^tion^to 
whicHTin consequenc e of o ur_geographical positioiHan^our | 
prfe vio'ur histdiy,7we^fe^xppsed. 

* -“-We' ought to do all we can to weaken the bad feeling 
among the nations, which has been called forth through our 
growth to the position of a real Great Power, by honourable 
and peaceful use of our influence, and so convince the world 
that a German hegemony in Europe is more useful and less 
partisan, and also less harmful for the freedom of other 
nations, than would be the hegemony of IVa^e, Russia, 
or EnglMifr ~ ^ 

' order to produce this confidence, it is above every- 

thing necessary that we should act honourably and openly, 
and be easily reconciled in case of friction or untofrard 
events.” 

In 1888 WiUiani JT.,came to the throne. Believing that 
he possessed the genius and the universality of Frederick 
the Great, and being confirmed in that opinion by the 
flatterers surrounding him, the youn g Em peror declared in 
his overweening self-confi dence *tKiit he_ was ^divinely, in- 
spired, that he bad 'received hi^croum from God, and that 
he was responsible only to God. ' 

3htoxi<5£ed*by”' the exuberance of his o^vn veibosity and 
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by tbe adulation of hia entourage, and animated by a bound- 
less confidence in himself, William II., like another IVedericb 
the Great, took the control of all the great departments 
of State out of the hands of his responsible IDnisters and 
assumed their direction. Soon after his accession he dis- 
missed Prince Bismarck, who refused to carry out the hasty, 
crude, and ill-considered views of the new Emperor. After 
Bismarck’s dismissal the yoimg Emperor declared, with 
the admiring applause of his flattering courtiers, that he 
would steer the ship of State over a new course, his own 
course, that he would lead the nation to a great and glorious 
future, that henceforth he would be his own ChanceBot. 
Pursuing a purely personal policy, and allowing himself to 
be swayed by the impulses of the moment, he threw caution 
to the wind, and irritated and exasperated, by bis restless 
and interfering policy, not only the continental Powers, 
both large and small, but also Great Britab, G eny py.*8 
“ old and traditional ally,” and the United States. 

From his retirement Bismarck looked upon the Emperor s 
activity with anxiety and dismay. He feared that Wilham 
II. would endanger Germany’s future. Obviously referring 
to William H. and to the flattering courtiers surrounding 
him, and comparing him with his grandfather, t he E m- 
peror William I., the founder of the German^^pk®> 
Bismarck wrote in his Memoirs : ‘ i t 

“The Emperor William I. was completely free fro® 
vanity of this kind ; on the other hand he bad in a hig 
degree a peculiar fear of the legitimate 
cont emporar ies and of posterity. 

~^Ko one would have dared to flatter .him_opeDly' ,, 
face. In^is feeling of royal dignity hejwould hav^thou^ 
‘If any one has'the right "of praising me to my fnce, ^ 
has also^the right of*biaming'ine'tdTny_fabe.’ He wou 
not admit either. 

“ What I fear is, that by following the road in wbic 
are 'walking our future will be sacrificed to the j. 
of the moment. Former rulers looked more to the capac j 
than the obedience of their advisers ; it obedience | 
the qualification, then demands will be made on the 
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ability _of _the monarchi Tvhich CTcn a Frederick the Great 
could "not satisfy, although in his timo politics, both 
in Tvar and peace, were less difficult than they are to-day.” 

William II. disregarded Bismarck’s wise advico that 
Germany should follow a frank and conciliatory policy, and 
that she should endeavour to_ayoid friction wth other 
nations ; and, in addition, he made Jho fatal niisfako of 
challen^g Great Britain’s naval supremacy Thus he 
converted Germany’s “ old and traditional all y ” into a 
d^gero us opponen C ” 

"Clearly recognising that Ger^ny^n^al^policy would, 
in case of a great Euro peai T con flict, compel Eng ird to 
support"~Gemiany’s opponents, the writer of this book 
replatedly urged'tH^danger of Germany’s naval and anti- ' 
British policy upon Prince BIHow, AdmirarYpn Tirpitz, 
andDthor leading 'Germans, “but he preached t^ deaf ears. 
‘'In‘th‘e“6tunmer"o£*19Tl tlios^nd MorocQo^crisis broke 
out in consequence oflEe'dispatch of the PanihtTio Agadir . 

It nearly ,led^tq war between R ance_ani^ Germany. Both 
in”Fln^nd on<ijB.J^^? 5 y^war.wa 8 ^ 02 cpected, and*"ilr. 
IJoyd ^orge plainly at mounce d in bis l^iansion House 
speech that if Ge rrnany should ^ta(i F;^_ce, Great Britain 
w^ld ai d France in h er_defcnco. The tension between 
Great'TSritain and Germany reached the breaking point. 

In December^lOH, when the Morocco question had been 
settled','"! happened ‘to see one of the leading German 
diplomats at the GermM Foreign Office. In the course of 
a long conversation I pointed out once more that Germany’s 
frans-matififiie poTioy not only endangered "her* security, 
hut was bound to lead to the break-up of tbe_Triple_A lIian ce ; 
that she rashly risked her very existence ; that Germany’s 
safety on the.Continent.dep^n^d ori good relatlons^^th 
Great Britain ; that she would act wisely in ceasing^ to 
antagonise France •‘'that she should not increase her fleet 
beyond the provisions of her gigantic naval programme ; 
that she should stop the anti^ ritisfa agitation of the German 
navy p^rt^^that if Germany contmued oa the courae'on 
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which she had embarked a collision between Great Bntam 
and Germany was inevitable. I added thaFarT^glo- 
German ■war'jnight lead not merely to Gemany’s jefeatybut 
to her downfall ; and that my action was undertaken ri^ther 
in the interest of Germany than in that of G reat Bntam, 
for if the two countries should unhappily go to wa^ermny 
would risk very much, while Great Britain jvould risk but 
httlo The eminent personage before whom I put these 
considerations treated mo with studied discourtesy The 
leaders of Germany’s foreign policy seemed struck with 
blindness. 

A few weeks after this conversation the Ger mn Na vy 
programme received another enormous ‘ex pansi on. The 
whole German Fleet was to bo put on a permanent war 
footmg m time of peace. More ships wer^to be laid down, 
and once more a virulent and extremely malicious anti- 
British agitation w as cn^neered in the GefmanTress h y t he 
Press Buicau of the German'*Admiralby.'"*ShortIy after my 
return I wrote an article on “ Anglo-German Pifietences and 
Sir Edward Grey,” wbichappearedm'tbo Fortnightly Seiiev, 
and which was addressed to the Germa n rorei g:^fS^» ^ 
that p-rticlo I gave the f ollo'wihg warning s 

“Great Britain has httle cause to plead for Germany s 
goodwill, for she suffers httle throu gh tl ie exi'^img^^g*^ 
German tension, while isolated Germany" suffers much nn 
risks more. While Great Britain’s position throughout t e 

wqrld IS secure, that of Germany is“ Very precariousbecaus 
of her exposed frontiers. As matters stand at presen 
Geraany has far more need of Great Britain’s 
than Great Britain has of Germany’s true 

many possesses still the strongest army uTKufo^j “ rli 
not strong enough to face a great Europieau combina lo 
She is no longer a danger to the peace of the world, 
herisolation’and to the esifangement of Great Britain. 
rninds-of her statesmen jnist rather ^ ttoTis 

the probleln of defending' Germany than with 
wars of aggression.'^ Under these cifcur5stancelit^®?^j 
ness for Germany’s rulers to continue ^ore 

Gemany requires _more Urea'^oughts, and sbh^ — ^ 
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I^^dnoughte, and everjnore Dreadnoughts against^Great 
Britam. ■ 

■“Gennany’s prospects ^re ^tk and threatening. She 
is nofTri^^enou^ and not strong_Mpush to inaintain''at 
the'eamo time 3- navx^3,hle to 

challrage the 's tron ges t navy. Eve^;jnation _which^haB 
tried to 'become'suprem'e on land and sea Eas failed.” 

When it became clear that (^ermany was determined to 
co ntmu e^h^r d^gb^T^nti-^^tisl^Iwiioy, I stated in ^ an 
article published in the Ninetemik Ctniiiry in June 1912, 
andbntitled “ Thfc Failure of Post-Bismaickian Germany ” : 

“A nation can ealely embark upon a hold and costiy 
txans-maritune policy only if it is secure on land, if it 
either occupies an island, li ke Gr eat_Britain and Japan, 
or if it occupies an isolated positipn^and cannot.1)e,invaded 
b ^ ita'nelgnbours j - l ikr'tK o T JnitedlStatesI" G erma ny has 
three great land Fower8_for_ neighbours. Two ofiE^, 
France and Russia, are notfrien^ y, to'G ermanYrand’“8he 
cahnoF*fely''mttr^j^u^Je^ainty„updn* the suj^ort, of* 
her third neighbour, Auifria^ungaiy, n fact of which Bis- 
marck warned her'’m‘hIs'liremoir8. Undef'these citcum-' 
stances Jt_1slohyiou3lthat'lGeimany!s.^eltest7beed Is'not 
e^ansion oyerjea, b ut de fence on land ; that E^^eatest 
mtcrcals lie not on tfie sea,*~but~bn7€> Ta 

It- was obvious to many that, owing to the unwise policy 
of Wlbiam JI., the Triple Alliance had become''a sham, 
that Germany could no longer rely on Italy’s support in 
the hour of need. I wrote in the Nimtemth Centvry'in 
June 1912 : 

" In matters of foreign poEcy praise^or blame must be 
meted out according to results. At the time of Bismarck’s 
dismissal the Triple Alliance was a solid and rehablo partner- 
ship, and as France on < me s ide of_Germany, Russia on 
another, and''Gt^Tl BHiaurw a jhird were isolated, Ger- 
position in the world was absolutely secure. She 
domi nated 'the 'Contufent. 

’'''B^pursuing an anM-British policy, Germany has, not 
only driven Great' Britam' from Geroany’s Bide and has 
dnven’’her'ihtd~the arms'"o£ Fran<» and Russia", but she 
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has atjilie same time greatly weakened the formerly reliable 
Triple Alliance. Few Glermans believe that Germany can 
count on Italy’s support in the hour of need. Thus Ger* 
many has simultaneously created tile Triple Entente and 
weakened, if not destroyed, the Triple Alliance. It is true 
the Triple Alliance esdsts still — on paper. However, Italy 
would not thin'k of supporting Germany in a war against 
France, and still less in a war against Great Britain or against 
Great Britain and France combined. 

’ “ Few intelligent Germans reckon npon Italy^s support. 
Most think that in a great European war 
remain neutral or will be foimd on the side of Gennany’s 
enemies.” 


In Bismarck’s time, and at the beginning of the reign 
of William II., Germany’s position was absolutely secure. 
Not only were Germany’s enemies isolated, but the 
Triple AUiance was in reality a Quintuple Alliance in 
disguise. The loyalty of Italy was then imdoubted, and 
Germany could firmly reckon upon th^^suppoxt of_^^ri£ey 
and of Boumania,in case of need, Tur^y and 
could have afforded invaluable assistance to,the Triple 
Alliance in case of a war with Russia. By allowing Turkey 
to be attacked and despoiled in quick succession, first by 
Italy and then by the Balkan States, Germany seriously 
changed the balance of powerin Europe to herd isadva ptagg , 
and Roumania, re^gnising that'the central European group 
of Bowers was no longer the stronger one of the two, not 
uimaturally turned towards the Powers of the Triple Entente 
for support, especially as she desired to acquire those vas 
territories of .^istna-Himgary which border upon .Kou- 
mania, and which were inhabited by three million 
manians. Through the foohsh policy of* the 


Commenting on Germany’s impolicy, I'wrote in an artic 0 
” The Changing of the Balance of Power,” jmblished in t 0 
Nineteenth Century Review in June 1913 : » 

“ In view of the fact t^t Germany, had, driven Great 
Britain into the arms of France and Russia, and hAderpos^ 
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Herself to the possibility being simultaneously involved 
in a great war by land and sea, it nas of course of the 
utinosnmpoft ancc to he^tbat her positionbn land should 
^ bo" absolutely impregnable. In these circumstances" it as 
clearly "^hV firsthand most urgent duty of German states- 
manship to "take "cafe tlfat Austria-Hungai^ and Italy 
should be as strdrTg as possible, and that Roumania and 
Tiirkey — and especially, Turkey,^ the support ^ of which 
sKduld Tjo invaluable in case of complications with Great 
Britain^bould bo ‘firmly, attached to iGermany or to the 
Triple Alhance."’"But wth the same incredible short-sighted- 
n'fesS'and'lcvity Avilh vhich Germany had embarked upon 
an apti-British course, she allowed Turkey to be attacked 
first by Italy and then by the Balkan States, and to bo 
utterly defeated. If Germany had possessed a policy, if 
her diplomacy had been guided by a statesman, or merely 
by a man possessed of common sense, she would have known 
that tho support of Turkey would bo more valuable to her 
in the hour of need than that of Italy. She would, there- 
fore, cither have attached Turkey to the Triple ABianco 
by treaty, as General von Bemhardi Iiad suggested, or she 
would havo_replicd to Italy's ultimatum to T^rkcy .by an 
ultimatum of her oiin addressed to Italy, winch very l^ly 
would havo'pfeyen^d"'Cho,war.” 

Year by year it became clearer that tho German Emperor’s 
unceasing, unnecessary, and exasperating activity in all 
quarters of tho gbbo had made Germany’s policy unive’r- 
6^y dislike(^and suspected, that Germany had come to 
take that place among the natiomTwhich Franco occupied 
innKo‘limb‘6f “Napoleon m., that Germany had become 
tlio* disturber of"lho world’s peace, and was in danger of 
bmg treated ariucirby the generality of nations. In an 
article entitled Gcman Designs in Africa,” published in 
tho Niticieenih Centuri/ and After m August 1911,1 wrote ; 

“War has been brought^mthin tho limits of vision. .It 
Is to be hoped that Germany will turn away from tho verj' 
dangerous course upon which she has, embarked, a course 
which in a very short time may bring her into a collision 
not only •with Franco, but with several Great Powers ; and 
as the Tri^o 'Alliance is bcUcvid to bo a purely defensive 
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alliance relating only to Europe, Germany may find herself 
deserted by her allies in the hour of trouble. Let us hope 
that the.Morocco crisis can be explained away_a8 t^e mistaU 
of a single man. Let us hope that Birr von Kidetlen- 
Waechter will be replaced without delay^TThal'^^ve 
and e^lain the crisis, and the Morocco incident^ivill soon 
be forgotten. Persistence on the dangerous, and^unpreco- 
dented course which Germany is steering at~the "present 
moment may imperil Germany’s future^ and'may cost tie 
Emperor his throne. The German nation is intensely 
loyal and patriotic, but it would never forgive a moharcli 
who had driven the nation into a disastrous war without 
adequate reason.” 

Germany had become a danger to thff peace of the world 
Time after time she had dragged the nations^tqjhe ^ry 
brink of a world-war By his ceaseless, neurotic actmty, 
"William II. was likely to raise a great coalition^ 
Germany. He was likely to bo confronted in the hour of 
trial by a Europe in arms, as was Napoleon century 
ago. In my article “ The Failure of Post-Bismarckian 
Germany,” published in the NifUieenlh Ctniury 
in June 1912, 1 wrote : - 

“ Bismarck was constantly haunted by the thought of 
the formation of a great European coalition against Germany 
This wiU he seen from his Memoirs, and from many of hu 
letters and conversations. Bismarck’s worst fear may be 
reahsed before long. Germany’s post-Bismarcldan diplomacy 
is doing its best to destroy the work of the great Chancellor. 
It has already destroyed Germany’s security on the WdU* 
nent. Yet there is no sign that the ‘ new course ’ will be 
abandoned.” 

The forecasts made came true in every particular. 
inany, which was the undisputed leader of the 
group of Powers in Europe, which dominated a Quinlup® 
A^ance, and which kept the other JPowers^in a B^atc o 
isolation and mutual distrust, had in ^August 1914 
a single, real friend, add she was at waT ^tfa 
Europe. — 
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It has been asserted that Germany went to war in order 
to acquire the hegemony of Europe. That assertion is not 
coirect^ Germany possessed the hegemony of Europe, in 
the time of Bismarck. She lost it through tho mistaken 
policy ofJWiUiam II., and she was trying to regam by force 
wh^tjhe has lost through her own folly. , 

Until 1914 the German Ajmy was considered to be by far 
tho^ best artSy'^“llie'‘%vbrldr'* However, thbse"^ who had 
studretT^ahtary, mattes closely _and without^ prejudice 
were aware that the influence of William II. had been 
as" fatal to the German Army as it had been to Germany’s 
diplomacy. In tKo'Grst place, since the time when the 
German Emperor embarked upon naval competition witli 
GreaETBritain/tffe army 'was relatively me^ectedr It 'was 
slar^H of mon ey an d men for the sake of the navyC liTtbe 
second place, '''W^am~ II. insisted upon being' not only 
Ids^ own Chancellor and Secreta^’ of State fof Fpreign 
Affairs, but also his own Commander-in>Qiief of the army 
and navy, and his o^v'n Chief of the StaS of both services. 
At tho time when the Emperor made the nephew of tho 
Great Moltke (3ii_ef of the Staff, appointing him to the same 
p'o^ion wUch hiT'unclo'liSd filled with such wonderful 
success, tho rumour was current in well-informed _^circles 
in Berlin that von"Moltke had a^ed not to he given that 
most^esponsible position, because he thought that he did 
not possess the necessary high qualifications, but that tho 
Emperor had replied, “N^er mind, Moltke. Yon can 
safely take the post. What you don’t know Ido.andTcan 
do the work for you.” At a time when nobody dared to 
question the pre-eminence and excellence of tho German 
Amy, I wrote in the Ntrulienth Century ^ Jieview, in an 
article entitled ” Tho Failure of Bost-Bismarckian Ger- 
many,” published in June 1912 ; , ^ 

" Guided by tho maxim * Germany’s future lies upon the 
vatcr,* the leaders of the ‘ new course ’ have been so anxious 
to strengthen the navy that tho Geman Amy has been 
ireglec^ both qua ntita tively and quabtativeIy.~*Ger- 
many’a'expenditure on the navy has been comparatively 
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extravagant, and that on her army scarcely sufficient Kot 
only quantitatively but qualitatively as •well has the German 
Army suffered during the * new course.’ ' German generah 
complain that promotions are made less by merit and more 
by favour than in former times. 'Similar complaints are 
beard in most Government offices. They complain that 
the officers are no longer as good as they used to bo. Owing 
to the nse in wages the German Army can no longer obtain 
a sufficient number of good non-commissiohedofficerst Jbe 
German war material also is scarcely up to date, 
military outfit of France is superior to that .of Germany. 
According to Lieutenant-Colonel Beyel, of the French 
artillery, and many other experts, the German artillery is 
inferior to the French, The tactics of ..the German Army 
have become antiquated. 'According to various German 
writers Germany has failed to learn the lessons of the 
]^oer War and of the Russo-Japanese War. Majw Hoppen- 
Btedt published in 1910 a book, Sind wir Erie^feritg f in 
which he showed that the German Army is too much ocw- 
pied with barracks-square drill and too little with warlike 
braining. Many* oncers attribute the neglect of th® awy 
bo the influence'*o£ the Emperor, who is severely criticisw. 
William I. was a ‘soldier by nature. Xhe.,aniiy wm.w 
p'rincipal interest. He "did^not -understand the na'^. 
He tolerated no flatterers, and knew no favouritism 
worked incessantly on the improvement of the army. 
William II. has made the navy bis hobby ’and 
to the army perfunctorily, and rnany say that it is,btt o 
better managed than his Foreign Office.” 

After the Morocco crisis of 1911 Germany hastily tried to 
improve her somewhat neglected army by greatly increanog 
the establishment, impro'ving arms and appliances, streugm 
ening fortresses, etc. Her military expenditure rose froffl 
£47,200, boo in 1912 to £60,400,000 in^lOlS, and to nojees 
than £83,601), 000 in 1914, and a specfal 
£60,000,000 Was voted by the Reichstag for * 

army up to date. However, armies and navies are 
spiritual things of slow organic growth. They canno 
improvised, nor can they bo rapidly improved if ^ 
been neglected for a long time, even if money m poor^®.® 
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like jrater. Besides, monetary expenditure, bowover lavish, 
cannot alter the spirit o! an army and its supreme direction. 
Money neither gives forcsig^ nor does it destroy conceit 
in theTwders. It neither replaces officers appointed by 
favour by men of merit, nor docs it improve a defective 
organisation and faulty_tactics. 

"Modesty, concentration, thoroughness, and hard work 
command success Jn diplomacy_and war. "WMe modesty 
'and thoroughness wer^the great characteristics of William I. 
and. of his time, the reign 'William II. had become 
notorious, for luxury, ostentation, arrogance, favouritism, 
amateurishness,'* seTf-piaise, self-advertisement, and con- 
ceit. ' Ihiring the reign of William II. the old Prussian 
Hffues of frugality, modesty, and thoroughness disap- 
peared. German idealism* died, and, Berlin became a 
centre of coarse materialism, of luxury, and of immorality. 
EnMuraged by the most exalted circles, all Germany gave 
itrelf'^over to eelf-admlration and self-praise." In the 
Emperor^s speeches and in innumerable articles, lectures, 
pamphlets, and books, the Germans werejtold that _the y 
were , to quote the Empero r, **t he salt of the ea rth,” the 
wisMt, ablest^^rongest ^ and m ost v aliant natio n in the 
world, ^nd th at they were, tfieretore. entitled to rule the 
uhiveSe^ Foreign_naUous, especially tbe^English, J^Vere 
looked upon with undisguised contempt. Bejng convinced 
of th’elf~irresisti^e might and their great "'destiny, many 
Germans thought that Germany should become si^reme 
in the wdrld'Ti^he free and unscrupulousjusejDf her irre- 
sisijEIit'"'5w5i§Kir*~41f55G^u“BiEStiflrnlK hwL 
warned the^ation against JtlachtjioUtik, against pursuing a 
policy based on force, against the policy which had caused 
the downfall of Napolggni c R anee, the idea of Macht-poliltk 
became the guiding principle of the German nation', and 
the word Mackifolitik was in every one’s month. Unfortun- 
ately Bismarc k had not practised in the earlier years of his 
career what he preached in the later. In three great wars 
be liad given to little ^’russia th e he gemony of Europe. 
Young Germany hoped, by anothw series of "auccessfolwars. 
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to conquer the hegemony of tho vrorld. By sheer force and 
audacity tho world was to bo made German. 

The Government, foUoiving tho fatal_ prece dents set b y, 
Bismarck, continued to rely on force in its foreign and 
domestic policy. By force Germany was to conquer for 
herself “ a place in tho sun.” By force were the^plea,' 
Danes, and Frenchmen in tho conquered provinces to be 
denationalised. By force were Socialism and /popular 
dissatisfaction to bo crashed. By force was t he Ge^ n 
people to bo governed against its will, and by force ^ere 
the rudimentary parliamentary institutioiw of 
be abolished if parliament should cease to obey the will of 
the ruling class. Patriotic Germans in their thousands had 
been converted to the gospel of force, and they endeavoured 
to aid the policy of the Government by creating enormous 
organisations which advocated solving all German problems 
by that means. Tho Navy League, wth more tbai^a million 
members, demanded that Germany should have the stronges 
fleet, the Army League that sho should have the 
army, tho Air League that she should rule the wr. 
Ostmarkenverein and Nordmarkenverem optated m 
favour of denationalising the Poles and Danes dvi'elling m 
the conquered provinces by force. A Govemment*a e 
league made war on Socialism, and the Pan-GennanicI^®^®’ 
founded three years after tho Emperor’s accession, a v^ 
Gated Germany’s conquest of Belgium, Holland, 
the Baltic provinces of*Russia,"etc.'' ” It advocate ® 
Germanisation of Europe and of the world. An,eno^^^^ 
literature arose in which “the war of Jt^fEtui® 
vividly and^ patriotically describ^. h^dre 

romances the German people, and especially 
generation, were told how G^many would" conqi^r 
and Russia, defeatthe Enghsh Fleet,'raisejfc‘kainre_^^j^* 
invade England, deprive her of her'^dlonies, 

United States for their arrogance, _and tear up_tbe ^ 
doctrine. Scarcely in any of these romances, or 
serious book's, was tho possibility of a Gennan 
contemplated. CJountless admirals, generals, unive 
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professors, lecturers, authors, and jqimialigts unceasingly 
preach^ the~n”ee<l of power, vbut none the need of wisdom, 
of caution, and of fairness. To discuss even the possibility 
of disa ster or to advocate mddemtio’n was considered un- 
p^triotjc; "" 

The Germans were a most^qcile nation. They were 
what tEeir rulers had made them. They loight be arrogant 
to foreigners, but .they were always most obedient and re- 
spectful ^q_their^ rulers. That lay in their training. They 
tools from their rulers their policy and their opinions. Since 
the advent of William II. an evil spirit had taken ^os- 
sessloD o^Genaaziy, A quarter oi a ceatary ol stirring 
Imperial oratory, of Jingoist self-admiration, self-praise, 
and"brag had totally corrupted both the sterling character 
and^he mind o! the German nation. ' ‘ 

jDuring the e^I y part of the^Emperor’s ^jgn the advocates 
of Germany’s expansion believed in him. They trusted 
that ho, hke his ancestors, would be a Mehrcr des Reiches.** 
William II. had no doubt the ambition to increase Ihe 
territory and the glory of his country, but he bad not 
the abiUty. When, time after time, the ISmperor failed in 
his attempts to acquire new territories, when one diplo- 
matic failure followed the other in quick succession, when 
at last it became generally recognised that he habitually 
threatened but not act, Germany’s leading men sarcas- 
tically referred to him as t he Fried enskaiger. the Theater- 
^iser,‘and began openly to call him a.coward. After his 
second failure to overawe France by raising the Morocco 
question, the uUra-patriqtie J^l.ot,Berlin referred to him 
as a “ poltron naU^rablqJ^’ in jeaded print. His friends and 
his owft'famil^ especially tho Crown Prince, openly showed 
their disgust that tho ^taperqr^s bold words ^'ere' never 
followed bj^ suitable action, ilany leading Germans began 
to ^espair of the Emperor "of Tho future of their 
country. “'William I II. felt the ground on which ho stood 
crumbling 'under his feet. Deeds, no^qrds, were expected 
of him. . 

Tho Emperor’s unceasing activity had alarmed the 
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za^Iiaas^afonnd, andj-hey Imd made arrangements forjieir 
gntua l protcctmn. Germany felt hampered and circum- 
scribe by the_'!Wple Entente. The balance of power was 
felt to be a powerful check to Germany’s desire for ezpaa- 
eibn. Many of the most eminent military men demanded 
that Germany should endeavour to break up the Ihpk 
Entente and destroy the balance of power. General roa 
Bemhardi, for instance, wrote in Unsere Zukunft'. 

“ We can render secure our position on the Continent of 
Europe only if we succeed in bursting the Triple EnfSte 
and fordng France, which is never likely to co-operate with 
Germany, to accept that position of inferiority which il 
her due.” 
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Budapest on the one hand to Salonica and on the other hand 
to CJonatantinopIe. The Vardar runs through the centre 
of Serbia. To Austria’s dismay the Balkan States were 
yietorious, A stronger Serbia, holding the gateway to 
Constantinople, was likely to block Austria’s and Germany’s 
path to the ^gean Sea and th^Bosplmrus. Desiring to 
ruin Serbia, Austria brought about the second Balkan War. 
In the course of the Balkan War and during th^ peace 
negotiations she repeatedly threatened little Serbia with 
war by inventing outrages done to Austrians — the most 
notorious case was the infamous invention spread and main- 
tained by the Austrian Government press for weeks that 
the Serbians had perpetrated an nnnamable mutilation 
upon the Austrian Consul Procbaska — and by forbidding 
Serbia to acquire an outlet on the Adriatic. However, while 
Austria was threatening and blustering in public, she was 
very kindly but very firmly informed by Mr. Sazonoff in 
private that an Austrian attack upon Serbia would ’be 
equivalent to an Austrian attack upon Russia, that Russia 
was as strongly interested in Serbia’s independence as was 
Great Britain in the inde;pendence of Belgium. Austria 
clearly knew what the consequences of an" attack on Serbia 
would be. 

When William H. had dismissed Bismarck he proclaimed 
that he would henceforth be his own Chancellor. He no 
longer required an able Chancellor, but only an obedient 
one. In Bismarck’s words quoted above, obedience alone 
was made the qualification of the monarch’s principal 
adviser. TJpJo 191^!^marck had four successors ; General 
von Caprivi, who was accustomed to discipline and did what 
he was told ; Prince Hobenlohe, an outworn diplomat, who 
was made Chancellor at the age of seventy-five, and who, 
according to his Memoirs, was ^ry badly treated by the 
Emperor ; Prince Bulow, a sprightly diplomat and an enter- 
taining companion full of good jokes jand st orie s ; and Herr 
von J^thmann-HoUweg, a dull but industriqus^bureauCTat, 
who had no experience wEatever ol^ diplomacy and of 
practical statesmanship. When, in the spring of 1892, 

23 , ‘ 
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nations around, and they had made arrangements foriheir 
mutual protection. "Germany ielt hampered and ciicom - 
scribed by the Triple Entente. The balance of pasrer^ 
felt to be a powerful check to Germany’s desire for expan- 
sion. Udany of the most eminent mihtary men demand^ 
that Germany should endeavour to break up the Triple 
Entente and destroy the balance of power. General von 
Bemhardi, for instance, wrote in XJnsere Zuhinft : 

“ We can render secure our position on ^e Continen^f 
Europe only if we succeed in bursting the Triple Entente 
and forcing France, which is never likely to co-operate mt ^ 
Germany, to accept that position of inferiority rrhich is 
her due.” 

Numerous statements of similar import made by leading 
Germans might easily be given. Germany repeatedly trie 
to destroy the Triple Entente, but' as her 
longer directed by a master-band, every attempt_a^weaken 
ing the bonds connecting France, Russia, and Great Britain 
resulted in the stren^hening* of their detenmna^n^io 
port each other. So Germany bided her time and wai ^ 
for a favourable opportunity. , 

Many patriotic Germans, and especially 
the Pan-Germanic League, advocated the ^ 

Greater Germany, the territorie's of which jhbnld rcac 
not only from Hamburg'to.Trieste, but from Ham 
Constantino^^, "and to the lands beyond the Strait^ 
Minor was to become a German colony, the Bagdad ^ ^ 
a German railway, and thus Egypt . 

into' Germany’s handai " . 

‘ “Austria-Hungary desired to make herself 
Balkan Peninsula, and to acquire the harbour 
She allowed the Balkan War to break out, hoping 
would result in the defeat of the Slavonic Balkan 
or in the weakening of both sides, for either resu ^ 
have facilitated Austria’s progress the di^c 
Salonica. However, Serbia blocked the way. 
of the Vardar^s the great natural highroad from ia*^° 
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Budapest on the one hand to Salonica and on the other hand 
to Constantinople The Vardar runs through the centre 
of Serbia. To Austria’s dismay the Balkan States were 
victorious. A stronger Serbia, holdmg the gateway to 
Constantinople, was likely to block Austria’s end Germany’s 
path to the Mgeim Sea and the Bosphorus. Desiring to 
ruin Serbia, Austria brought about the second Balkan War. 
In the course of the Balkan War and during th^ peace 
negotiations she repeatedly threatened httle Serbia with 
war by inventing outrages done to Austrians — ^the most 
notorious case was the infamous invention spread and main- 
tained by the Austrian Government press for weeks that 
the Serbians had perpetrated an tmnamable mutilation 
upon the Austrian Consul Prochaska — and by forbidding 
Serbia to acquire an outlet on the Adriatic. However, while 
Austria was threatening and blustering in public, she was 
very kindly but very firmly informed by Mr.^ Sazonj^ in 
private that an Austrian attack upon Serbia would be 
equivalent to an Austrian attack upon Russia, that Russia 
was as strongly interested in Serbia’s independence as was 
Great Britain in the independence of Belgium. Austria 
clearly knew what the consequents of on attack on Serbia 
would be. 

When William H. had dismissed Bismarck he proclaimed 
that he would henceforth be his own Chancellor. He no 
longer required an able Chancellor, but only an obedient 
one. In Bismarck’s words quoted above, obedience alone 
was made the qualification of the monarch’s principal 
adviser. XJp^to 1914^BismarckbadfourE^cceiEors: General 
von Caprivi, who was accustometi to disdphne and did what 
he was told ; Pi^ce ]^henlohe, an outworn dmiomat, who 
was made Chancellor at the age of serene-fire, and who 
according to his Memoirs, was tr«atcd by the 

Emperor ; Prince Bulow, a sprightly diplomst and an enter- 
taining companion full of good jokra aad ; and ’Hctt 
von Bethm ann-HoUwe g. a dull brt indastrioca ^eauCTaV. 
who had no^ experience w^5teTCT*of diplomacy and cf 
practical statesmanship. When, fa tie of IS^ 
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Bismarck learnt that General von Caprm mtended resigning, 
he said, according to Harden 

) 

“ I am nqt pleased with the news At least he vas a 
general Who will come next ^ That is the question If 
you get for Chancellor a Prussian bureaucrat who has learned 
his trade solely at his desk, then you will see strange happen 
mgs which at present seem imbelievable ” 

This prediction of Bismarck’s, as so many others, came true 
The unbelievable happened 

From evidence which it would lead too far to give m detail 
m these pages it appears that the German Emperor Md the 
late Archduke Franz Ferdmand agreed on comm^ action 
against Serbia Austna-Hungary was^lcTpick a plausible 
quarrel with that country, and Germany was to support the 
action of her ally with her entire strength Russia would 
either intervene or abstam from action If she only threat* 
ened but did not act, Russia would lose oU credit among 
the Balkan Slavs, and Austria Hungary, backed by Germanji 
would, through Serbia and the Vardar volley, dominate 
the Balkan Peninsula with Salonica and Constantinop e 
An enormous step in advance would have been taken » 
on the other hand, Russia should attack Austria Hungary, 
war between the two great groups of Powers wohld ensue 
As Great Bntam had no direct interests in Serbia, it 
expected that she would keep neutral, especially if s ® 
should at the time have her bands full ivitb proHems o f 
own If Great Bntam should not take part in such a wfl , 
Italy would no doubt support Germany and Austria Hon^^ 
m the hope of receivmg valuable territorial 
for her assistance By raismg the Serbian question ® ^ 
seemed to be a possibihty of rangmg the three Powers 
the Triple AUiance agamst France and Russia A war ^ 
three Great Powers agamst two seemed very promising^ 
few weeks before the Archduke’s murder 
by the German Emperor at his castle at Konopi^'chk ^ 

been asserted that a secret treaty was the n coact ^ 
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between Germany and Austria, and very likely it dealt 
with the Serbian question in manner described a^ve. 

■^tefthe Archduke’s murder Austria-Hungary kept quiet 
for weeks. Apparently the outrage was to be treated as 
an^rdinary crime, and there was much reason to treat it 
as^uch, for the murderers, though Serbs by race, were 
Austrian citizens. On the 20th of July Sir Edward^ Grey 
>^te to the British _AmbaB3ador^ in Berlin that Count 
Berchtold, in speaWng to the Italian Ambassador inWienna, 
had “ deprecated the suggestion that the situation [between^ 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia] was grave.” Three days 
later, on the 23rd of July, Austria-Hungary dispatched to 
Serbia, without any previous warning, a totally unaccept- 
able ultimatum, accusing Serbia of being responsible for 
the Archduke’s death. She gave no prdof of her assertion, 
yet she demanded from &rbia that she should, 
fortyjeight^hqius, divest herself of her sovereign rights and 
pjace he^lf under Austri^s j>rotection_ and dependence. 
■WhaVhad happened iii’tbe meantime ? 

The Irish crisis had been watched by all the Continental 
Powers with t!ie greatest interest. Civil war in Great 
. Britain seemed ima voidable. At the eleventh hour tlie ICing 
called a conference of the leaders of all parties at Bucking- 
ham Palace. A __settlement.by consent seemejl ^possible. 
Tliat lm£e__quickly disappeared. On the 22nd of July it 
became generally known~in London that the Conference 
w;oul d be a failure, and on tfie'24lK the leaders held "their 
last and purely formal meeting, when the impossi- 
bilRy of reaching. an agreement was announced.* ""Great 
Britain not only had no direct interest in the Austro-Serbian 
quarrel, but seemed likely to be lamed by the imminence 
of civil war. Besides, Russia was expected to suffer from 
famine in consequence of a bad harvest,' and both the 
French President and the French Prime Slinister were abroad. 
Last, but not least, the Russian and French armies were not 
ready for war. Russia wns about to reorganise and greatly 
increase her army and to construct most important strategi- 
cal railways, while, according to Senator Humbert’s report 
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confirmed by the Minister of War, Franco lacked heavy 
artillery, ammunition, and boots, and the French fortresses 
requited strengthening against tho heavy artillery introduced 
in Gennany. Tho whole situation seemed most favourable 
to the Germanic Powers. The longed-for moment _ had 
arrived at last. Now or never was tho timo to strike.' 
The moment seemed all tho more propitious as Germany 
and Austna-Hungary had recently greatly strengthened their 
armies ; as Russia had not yet followed suit and was be- 
lieved to be unprepared ; as, according to Senator Hum- 
bert’s report, grave deficiencies existed in tho French 
Army; and as, last but not least, the strategically most 
important Baltic and North Sea Canal had just been 
completed. 

1 It has been asserted in Berlin that tho initiative for 
Austria’s Serbian policy came from Vienna. That assertion 
is quite inadmissible. Germany has unmistakably shown ^ 
to Austria-Hungary in the past that she, as the stronger 
Power, was not willing to allow herself to be dragged into 
adventures at the heels of her weaker partner. Besides, 
Austria-Hungary had, ever since 1848, when Francis Joseph 
came to the throne, followed a poh'cy of drift and surrender. 
Hence it seemed most improbable that her aged monarch 
would, at the end of his days, and upon his own initiative, 
act with such unexampled and reckless energy. It is true 
that at the outbreak of the crisis the German Foreign 
Office declared that they had no knowledge of Austria’s 
ultimatum to Serbia. However, according to a dispatch 
sent by the British Ambassador in Vienna to Sir Edward 
Grey, “ the German Ambassador [in Vienna] knew the text 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia before it was dispatched 
and telegraphed it to tho German Emperor.” According to 
the British Ambassador’s report the Emperor “endorsed 
every line of it.” Apparently the German Emperor either 
inspired the fatal, ultimatum himself or at least agreed 
upon it with Austria-Hungary, living the German Foreign 
Office in complete ignorance of his action. \ Similar things 
had happened before. William H. was his own Chancellor 
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and his own Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Le 
had no uso for any but obedient Chancellors and Slinisters. 

From the hundred and fifty-nine documents contained in 
the CoTTM^ndence. res fitting the European Crisis (Cd. 7467), 
published with praiseworthy promptitude by the British 
Foreign Office, it appears that all the Great Powers exwpt 
Gormany urged Austria-Hungary to settle her quarrel with 
S^bia by agreement m some form or other. Only Germany 
i^aScd^'difficulties by ominously declaring that the matter 
did not concern any Power except Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia, that arbitration, conference, or international dis- 
cussion were out of tho question, although she knew that 
every Balkan question had so far been treated as one of 
European concern by the Concert of Powers. Assured of 
Germany’s imconditional support, Austria-Hungary abso- 
lutely decUned all proposals towards an amicable settlement 
made by Sir Edward Grey, and on the 28th of July Count 
Bercl^old informed Bossia with haughty abruptness tliat 
he could not even discuss Austria’s Note to Serbia. 

But suddenly the aspect of affairs altered very seriously 
to tho disadvantage of Germany and Austria-Himgary. On 
the 30th of July tho British parties agreed to bury all their 
differences in view' of tho critical foreign situation. The 
second reading of tho Homo Rule Amending Bill was in- 
definitely postponed. Great Britain was united and stood 
ready for action. Immediately Austria’s tone changed. 
She now declared in courteous tones her readiness to 
discuss her unacceptable ultimatum, and plainly displayed 
her anxiety to come to an understanding with Russia. 
Peace seemed secure. Unfortunately Austria-Hungary had 
reckoned without Germany. Although Austria w’as ready 
to negotiate, and although Russia declared on the 30th of 
July that she would ** stoj/ alljuili^ry preparations,” tho 
German E mperor sent in ^ot Iwste an ultimatum to Russia, 
demanding that she shotdd uncon^tionally "demobilise 
■\vithin twelve hours. War would be the cpnsequenc^ of 
refusal. In order to make war with Riiksia absolutely 
certain, the Berlm Lolalanzeiger wus made to bring out a 
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special edition whicli contained tho untrue announcement 
that the German Army had been mobilised. That announce^ 
ment was immediately telegraphed to Russia by the Am- 
bassador. Soon afterwards the mobilisation of the German 
Army was officially declared to be untrue, but as the Govern- 
ment blocked the wires to Russia, tho German denial, which 
also was telegraphed to Russia by the ambassador, did not 
reach his Government, which proceeded to mobilise its army. 
Thus war was brought about, not owing to the differences 
between Austria and Serbia or to Russia’s intervention, 
for Russia and Austria were both willing to adjust matters 
peacefully. War was precipitated by the Emperor’s action, 
taken apparently against the advice of his Chancellor and his 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Why did William II. plunge his country and all Europe 
into war at a moment when peace was m his grasp I Possibly 
ho was urged into war by the war party. Possibly because 
he dreaded the supreme disgrace of another diplomatic 
failure, of another surrender. The governing class and 
his own family were exasperated at the Emperor’s surrenders 
on the' occasions of the first and second .Morocco cuses. 
They would never have forgiven him a third surrender, 
which would have been deadly to the prestige of Germany 
and to that of tho crown. In rushing into this war the 
Emperor probably knew that he was endangering tho very 
existence of the Empire, that Germany might possibly he 
defeated, for, addressing from the balcony of his Berlin 
castle the citizens' below on the Slst of July, he said : 

“ A fateful hour has fallen for Germany. Envious people 
everywhere, are compeUmg us to ow Ju3t_defence. The 
sword ha8_heen forced into^our hands. I hop© that if my 
efforts at the last hour do not succeed in bringing our 
opponents to see eye to "eye with us’ and ’in ’maintaining 
peace, we shall with God’s help so wield the.sword that we 
shall* restore it to its sheath again with honour. War would 
demand of_u3_enormous saCTifices i n ’prope rty and life, 
but we should ^how our jenemies what ^ means to pro- 
• voke* Germany. And now I commend you to’ God.’ 'Go to 
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church and kneel before God and pray for His help and for 
our gallant army.” * ‘ > 

While “the Emperor assorted in his speech that Germany 
was wantonly attacked, the White Book regarding the out- 
break of war, published by his own Government, stated that 
Germany unconditionally backed up Austria-Hungary in 
her Serbian policy, with a view to foilmg the policy of 
Russia^ who aimed at disintegrating and destroying the 
Dual Jlonarchy j in other words, that she deliberately 
challenged that country. And, while protesting in an in- 
troductory memorandum that Germany urged Austria to 
preserve the peace, the German Government failed to publish 
a single one of its dispatches sent to Vienna at that critical 
period. No official document was pnbhshed to show 
that Germany recommended moderation in Vienna. That 
omission was noteworthy. Germany was well aware that 
she would appear to be the aggressor, and herein lies perhaps 
thT” reoTson why the German Ambassador, shortly before 
leaying Paris, drove repeatedly up and down the Quai 
d’Disay through the seething mass of the people, Perhaps 
he had orders if pos'sible'to produce an mcident which would 
,put Prance into the wrong. However, the Paris populace 
'kept its temper and offered no insult to the Ambassador. 

Germany prote^ed to^the world that she was attacked. 
Those” who wish to find out whether Germany or her oppon- 
ents were in the wrong need not study the numerous official 
publications of the governments concerned. The fact 
that GreatJBritain, Prance, and B ussia p romptly published 
all their dispatches shows th at th ey had lit^ ^ conceal. 
THo fact~^h^ Germany published only a few picked com- 
munications, and none of the vitally important ones which 
she pretended she had addressed to Austria in the interest 
of peace, gravel y pre ju^ced Gennany. m the eyes of the 
worldT ^ iloreover, it was most improbable that miht ajy 
u meady Powers should h ave_a ttacked fully^ prepared 
many antTAustria-Himga^. ^As a rule the prepared, not 
the imprepaie'dTan ^ IS th e aggressor. 
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At the moment when Germany sent her ultimatum to 
Russia it was evident that her position would be an extremely 
dangerous one in ‘ case of war. Although Germany and 
Austria-Hungary could conceivably hope to defeat France, 
Russia^' and Serbia on land, they could hardly hope to 
defeat Great Britain on the sea. Besides, Italy was likely 
to desert Germany and Austria-Hungary, and would have to 
fear the vengeance of her former partners. Consequently 
she became vitally interested m the defeat of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Hence it was clear that, apart from higher 
considerations, she would draw the sword and help in the 
downfall of her forrner allies so as to establish her own 
security. Italy would in all probability try to recover 
from Austria-Hungary the Italian Tyrol, TS'entino, and 
Trieste. These considerations must have been in the 
Emperor’s mmd and m that of his diplomatic advisers on 
the fatal 31st of July. Unfortunately military and naval 
men were closeted with the Emperor and his diplomats, 
and none of the Emperor’s civil advisers^ossessed Bis- 
marck’s authority and detenmnation and was leady.to risk 
his position for the sake of his country. Bismarck would*^ 
never have consented to such a suicidal war. il/'would 
rather have raised the country against his Emperor. How- 
ever, it was observed that when, after the fatal and final 
decision, the Emperor and his Chancellor drove intqJBerlin, 
the Chancellor’s face was so distorted that the people in 
the streets did not recognise him. Possibly he thought 
that the Emperor had signed the death rrarrant ofjGermany 
and of his dynasty. 

When the Emperor resolved upon war with France and 
Russia it was perhaps still somewhat doubtful whether 
Great Britain would come to the aid of France, but soon 
the Emperor made Great Britain's hostility certain by 
invading Luxemburg and Belgium. That attack was not 
unexpected. The strategical intentions of a military 
nation in case of war can clearly be gauged ^y its strate^cal 
railways and especially by their milit ary platforms. To 
detrain rapidly the gigantic armies used in modem war. 
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hundreds of thousands of horses andH-ens of thousands of 
guns and vehicles, enormous military^ platforms and sidings 
are required. By comparing the detraining capacity of the 
mihtary platforms on the Belgo-German frontier with that 
on the Pranco-Gennan frontier, it was clear that Germany 
intended to strike at France hy way of Belgium. As France 
had powerfully fortified her eastern frontier, it had been an 
open secret for more than thirty years that Germany would 
try to enter France by breaking through Belgium. In a confi- 
dential and authoritative monograph Sketch of the Defences 
of France against Invasion from Germany, marked “ Secret,” 
and published hy Harrison & Sons in 1887, wo read : 

” It is from the recognition of the extraordinary strength 
of the north-eastern barrier that it is argued that Germany 
will in a future war be forced to direct her attack by way 
of Belgium. The best, shortest, and safest line of invasion 
frdm'hToHh or Central Germany, having Pans for its objec- 
tjve, lies unquestionably by the Meuse, ^mbre, and'Oise, 
and follows the latter river up to the gates of the capital. 
The roads and railways connecting Cologne and Busseldorf 
with Ais-la-Chapelle lead thence on la^ge, the northern , 
key to the valley of the Meuse and distant oi^y about nine- 
teen miles (a two days’ march) from the German frontier. 
From Li^ge, the valley of the Meuse, prolonged by the 
valley of the Sambee, opens up a broad road into France, 
which carries an invader without sensible interruption from 
tbe plains of the Meuse basin into those of the Seme basin.” 

The general staffs of all nations were prepared for Ger- 
man^ r"hreachr of^ B^^um’s^^utraUty.. However, with 
regrettable insincerity the German Government pretended 
that France and Belgium were to be blamed for the univer- 
sally expected invasion. On the Slst of July the German 
Secretary. of State for Foreign Affairs complained to the 
British Ambassador that Belpum'^had “already com- 
mitted hostile acts by placing an embargo on a consign- 
ment of com to Germany.” G^eraljron Emmich, the Com^ 
mander,of^the„invading_iwmy, put forth the still more 
ridiculous claim that invasion was justified because “ some 
French officers had crossed the Belgian frontier in disguise 
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in motor oars ” His Proclamation to the Belgian people 
was as follows 

“ To my great regret Glerman troops are compelled to cross 
the frontier by inevitable necessity, the neutrahty of Belgium 
having been already violated by IVench officers who crossed 
the frontier m disguise in motor cars Our greatest de- 
sire is to avoid a confiict between our peoples, who have 
hitherto been friendly and were formerly aUies Remember 
Waterloo, where the German armies contributed to found 
the mdependence of your country • But we must have a 
clear road The destruction of bridges tunnels, and rail 
ways will have to be considered hostile actions I hope 
that the German Army on the Meuse will not be called upon 
to fight you We want a clear road to attack those who 
wish to attack us I guarantee that the Belgian popula 
tion will not have to suffer the horrors of war We will 
pay for provisions, and our soldiers will show themselves 
to be the best friends of a people for whom we have the 
highest esteem and the greatest sympathy It depends 
upon your prudence and patriotism to avoid the horrors of 
war for your country ” 

Lastly the Imperial Chancellor, with greater candour 
than the German Toreign Secretary and the invading General, 
pleaded simply necessity in the following speech delivered 
m the Reichstag 

“ Gentlemen, we are now m a state of necessity, and 
necessity knows no law ! Our troops have occupied Luxem 
burg, and perhaps are already on Belgian soil That,, 
gentlemen, is contrary to the dictates of international law 
It is true that the French Government has declared at 
Brussels that France is willing to respect the neutrahty of 
Belgium as long as her opponents respect it We knew, 
however, that France stood ready for the invasion France 
could wait, but we could not wait A French movement 
upon our flank upon the lower Rhmc might have been 
disastrous So we were compelled io override the justified 
protests of the Luxemburg and^ Belgian Governments 
The ivrong — I speak openly — ^that we are committing we 
iviU endeavour to make good as soon as our mihtazy goal 
has been reached Anybody”* who is threatened, as wo 
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arc threatened, and is fighting for hia highest possessions, 
can have only onc.thonght — ^how ho is to hack his ^vay 
through.” 

These mutually contradictory' and insincere explanations 
were highly suggestive, as were the equally clumsy attempts 
of” the German Government to induce Belgium^not to 
resist the German armies by promising to restore her inde- 
peiidcnco “after a German victory” ; and the incredibly 
foolish attempt of tlic Chancellor to induce Great Britain 
to forsake Franco, by promising on the 20th of July that 
in^casc^of victory Germany would take no French territory, 
but only the Frcncli colonics — Uto days later, on the Ist of 
August, he improved this offer by stating that Germany 
might guarantee “ the integrity of France and her colonies *’ 
— and to tolerate the invasion of Belgium against a promise 
that Germany would evacuate the country at the end of 
the War. They show that the German Foreign Office, w hlch, 
under Bismarck’s control, was the best organised ond best 
informed Foreign Office in the world, had, under the per- 
sonal government of William II. and under the nominal con- 
trol of a bureaucrat unacquainted with diplomacy, become 
a^bj^ord for incapacity, confusion, and ignorance among 
the world’s diplomats. The three contradictoryexplanations 
of Germany’s reasons for mvading Belgium were duo either 
to the fact that the Foreign Office gave one erplanation, 
while the Emperor gave totally different instructions without 
informing the Foreign Office, or to the fact that the Emperor 
himself, witlun. a few hours, three times changed his-mind 
as to the explmiation which should bo given. The German 
Ambassadors were appointed by the Emperor. They 
ow^ed~thSFposition_ratherto favour than to merit, and they 
had learned that they_would fare^best if they Reported not 
what'wSr time and useful, but what the Emperor desired 
to hearr " Of coursojfchero were exceptions to the rule. Prince 
Gchhow^ky'did his best to enlighten Berlin as to Great 
BnlamV^ attitude. Still, in the "misinformation supplied 
b^heF'diploiSatic representatives lay probably the reason 
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of Germany’s endeavours by ridiculous and palpably m- 
amcere promises to induce Great Britain and Belgium to 
abandon tbeir most vital interests without a stroke Fore- 
seemg that the War would lead to Germany’s economic rum, 
I stated m the Ntnttetnih Century Sevteiv in September 
1914 

“ Although Germany no longer actually feeds herself, 
although, after the^Umted Krngdom, she is the largest 
importer of food, she can resist almost mdefimtely as far 
as food 13 concerned She produces about nme-tenths of 
her bread com, and the remaining tenth can be replaced 
by potatoes and sugar, of which she has a huge surplus 
On the other hand, there should be a serious deficiency m 
butter, eggs, cheese, fish, coffee, tea^ cocoa, and tobacco, 
of which she imports large quantities 

“ Wlule, even if the War lasts a year and longer, Germany 
will scarcely suffer from a shortage of the most necessary 
foods, her industries will suffer very severely through the 
cessation of her foreign trade and through shortage of coal 
and lack of imported raw materials, such as wool, cotton, 
silk, ore Her people may also suffer from lack of coal, 
as the vast majority of the miners have been called into 
the army The war may well result in the destruction of 
Germanj’s manufacturmg mdustnes, shipping, and foreign 
trade, and in the general impoverishment of the people 

“ If Germany should be defeated her pohtical and economic 
position will become a very serious one She will probably 
bo deprived of largo temtones m the East, West, and 
North She will certamly lose to Franco Alsace-Iiorrame, 
the iron ore beds of which are mdjspensable to her magnifi- 
cent iron and steel trade, which is by far the largest German 
industry 

"Germany’s manufacturmg, industries,. Germany’s shiq- 
pmg and Germany’s foreign trade may never recover from 
the War When the War is over, and especially if it is very 
protracted, much of the German busmess will have fallen 
into foreign bands In addition impovenshed Germany 
may have to pay to tho victors an indenmity compared 
with wluch that paid by France aiould appear a trifle 

“Poverty combined with high taxation does not afford 
a congenial soil to tho manufacturmg industries In the 
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countries pf her antagonists, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
j and Russia, German business men have acquired huge 
interests, and these also will in part be lost. The War may 
totally destroy the great industrial position which Germany 
has acquired during^the past three or four decades. It 
luay'’ convert Gfermany from a wealthy into* 'a poverty- 
stricken land, and the Germans may be compelled to 
emigrate by the million to the Umted States and the British 
Cronies in the same way in which the Irish emigrated after 
t^e Potato Famine of 1846. Theoutlookfor Germany would 
be^errible.” 

In the same article I foretold that Germany’s defeat 
would lead to revolution and the break-up of the Empire. 
I wrote : 

“ The war may jeopardise, and perhaps destroy, not only 
'th^entire hf e-work of Bismarck and part of that of ^edeirick 
th^ Great, it may not only impoverish Geraany'”'very 
greatly, but it may also damage Germany’s good name 
for generations. With the same ruthlessness with which 
her diplomats, following the principles of Mackt'poliiiht 
have disregarded the saoiedness of treaties, making Ger- 
many’s advantage their ’only law, faer.soldie rs hay^dis- 
regar^d^the vmtten laws ofjwar, and,” what is worse, the 
vto\mtten._law_ of_^ humanity. According to numerous 
accounts, the German soldiers hayejiombarded open and 
undefended towns,..wantonly^ burned down .villages, .killed 
wounJeH soldiers and^peacefuljnhabitants.of both.sexes, 
and ezecuted ”aUB elfflan.ci^UaD8 caught ^yith arms in their 
hknds7 although, according to Article 2 of the Regulations 
res;^ecting the ,I^wa,and_Custom8j>f..War, signed^ajb .The 
on ^he 18th of October 1907 by Germany herself : 

* The inhabitants of a territory not xmder occupation 
who, on the approach of an enemy, spontaneously take up 
arms to resist the invading troops -without having had 
time to organise themselves in accordance -with Article 1, 
shall be regarded as belhgerents if they carry arms openly, 
and ii they respect the laws and customs of war.’ 

Though many of the accounts published may be imtrue, 
there is boimd to be a considerable^substratum of truth. 
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By these actions and by the infliction of crushing fines upon 
the conquered towns and territories, the German Govern- 
ment IS not ireakenmg resistance, but increasing the bitter- 
'hess and determination of its opponents, and it is doing 
irremediable harm to the reputation of the race throughout 
the world 

“The question now arises whether the docile Germans 
will bear their miafortunes jiatiently, or whether they will 
rebel against the crowned criminal who has brought about 
their misery A revolt is possible, and it may take a two- 
fold shape Conceivably the Southern States might, after 
a serious defeat of the Gterman Army, detach themselves 
from Prussia, refusmg to fight any longer for the German 
Emperor The Empire may be dissolved The secession 
of the Southern States/would no doubt be encouraged by a 
victonoua French Army On the other hand, it is possible 
that there would be a general rismg of the people against 
their rulers The great majonty df Germans are dissatisfied 
with their form of government A well educated people 
does not like to be governed like children An absolutism 
thinly disguised by parliamentary forms is tolerable only 
as long as it is successful, and os the people are prosperous 
The vast majority of the Germans are Liberals, Radicals, and. 
Sociahsts This majonty has at present no mEuenoo what- 
ever upon the government and policy of the country 
Failure of the Government m the present war would i^ke 
absolute government impossible in Germany If Germany 
should expenence a eenous defeat, she may either become 
a strictly limited monarchy on the Enghsh model,, or a 
repubhc As both the Emperor and the Crown Prmce are 
equafly responsible for the present war, it may well happen 
that the German people will refuse to be ruled any longer 
by the Hohenzollems The rise of a German repubhc is 
certainly within the limits of possibility ” 

My forecast of the economic and pohtical consequences 
of the War, which was made immediately upon its outbreak, 
was to prove correct 



CHAPTER XXII 

■WHY THE TBIPLE ALLIANCE BROKE DOWN IN 1914 * 

AOreements 'between States are frequently compared 
■with agreements between individuals because of the simi- 
larity of the quasi-legal wording used in both. However, 
notwithstanding the analogy of the language used, and the 
apparent similarity of the transaction, such comparison is 
not justified. A civil agreement is ^absolutely binding 
upon its. signatories and can bo enforced by a court of 
law." A merchant ■vvL'o'hifs a^ed to sell bertaih'goods at 
aTertain j)rice cannot successfully try to av^d perfonnance 
by»advancingThe plea that fulfilment of the contract would 
be'uiiprofitable or disastrous to him. The binding force 
of'^a civil contract is absolute. On the other hand, . an 
agreem ent .b e tween n ation s po ssesse s neither unconditional 
validity nor unlimited binding force. By signing a contract 
a merchant binds only himself, and he must fulfil the 
contract even if he has signed away his property His 
ndsfortune afiects'only himself. Hence it is right that 
the law courts enforce the unconditional fulfilment of private 
contracts. But an agreement between States bears a 
totally different character. Such an agreement is concluded, 
not by the principals — that is, by the nations thehiselves — • 
acting in full knowledge of the case and of their xesponsi- 
hility, but only by their temporary agents who are acting 
on' the nation’s behalf, by statesmen who have been 
appointed to promote the interests of the nation and to 
increase the prosperity of the people. They are the trustees 
' From the Fortnightly Stmtw, Jancary 1912 
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I of tho nation, and they arc neither entitled to sign away 
tho happiness and prosperity of tho nation on behalf of 
which they are acting, nor to fulfil treaty obligations if they 
aro convinced that their performance would bo ruinous to 
tho people. Hence a statesman is in certain circumstances 
bound to deny tbo validity and binding force of an inter- 
national agreement, even if it has been signed, not by a 
predecessor in office, but by himself. Treaties of allianco 
resemble laws in their conditional validity. Laws lapse 
automatically when they aro no longer in accordance with 
tho spirit of tho time. 

On tho British statute book there aro many laws which 
can no longer ho enforced, although they have not been 
formally repealed. Similarly treaties of alliance, having 
been concluded between nations with the object of promoting 
their common interests, lapse automatically when the treaty 
Powers cease to possess those common interests and aims in 
furtherance of which tho treaties were originally concluded. 
Bismarck, tho father of modem statesmanship, explained 
repeatedly with his usual directness and lucidity that treaties 
of allianco possess neither unconditional validity nor un- 
limited bindmg force, that both wero a0ccted by changing 
times and circumstances. Ho stated, for instance, in tho 
Reichstag on the Cth of Fcbruoiy 1888 : 

“ No great Power can, for any length of time, bo tied 
by tbo wording of a treaty which is opposed to the interests 
of the* people, and if it has done so it will eventually bo 
compelled opehly to dechiro : ‘ times have altered. I 
cannot do it.’ And it must justify its action before tbo 
people and before its alUes ns best it can. But to ruin its 
own people by fulhlUng one’s treaty duties to tho letter, 
that is an action which no great Power can asSent to. How- 
ever, this is by no means demanded in any treaty. . . . 
Treaties are only the expression of a community of aims and 
of risks which are run by the treaty-concludmg Powers.” 


In his political testament, ’his Gerfonlen xind Erinritrungen, 
Bismarck wrote : 
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“ All contracts between great States cease to be uncon- 
ditionally binding as soon as they are tested by the struggle 
for existence. No great nation will ever be induced to 
sacrifice its existence on the altar of treaty fidelity. . . . 
To-day it is hardly possible for the Government of a great 
Power to place its resources at the disposal of a friendly 
State when the sentiment of the people disapproves of it, 
. . . The clause £ebws sic stantibus is tacitly understood to 
apply to all treaties which involve performance.” 

The Triple Alliance was a purely defensive instrument. 
It was repeatedly renewed and retained its defensive char- 
acter. Bismarck foresaw that this Alliance might come 
to an end by a change in the political conditions of Europe, 
for he wrote in his Oedanken und Erinnerungen : 

“ The Triple Alliance has the significance of a strategical 
position which was taken up in view of the threatening 
dangers which prevailed at the time of its conclusion. It 
has been prolonged . from time to time, and it may be 
possible to prolong it still further, but eternal duration is 
assured to no treaty between great Powers, and it wo’uld 
be unwise to consider it as affording a permanently secure 
guarantee against 'all possible contingencies which may 
modify the polirical, material, and'motal conditions^imder 
which it was brought into being. The Triple Alliance no 
mbre constitutes a' foundation capable of offering perennial 
resistance to time and change tjian did the numerous other 
Triple or Quadruple Alliances which preceded it.” 

The great German ^s^esman actually foretold that the 
T.fipie SUiancs wouih come' to an enh'h'iao reiaijons’cetween 
Italy and France should become friendly, that Italy might 
turn against Austria-Hungary if she could feel secure of 
French aggression. He told Moritz Busch in 1888 : 

“ We cannot quite rely upon Italy . The French may 
again gain ground in that countryTTFrance and Italy may 
become friends not only after a change has taken place in 
IVanco’a form of Government, but even if the ^public 
should be maintained. In ease of a reconciliation with 
24 . , , 
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IVance, Italy might resume her Irredentist policy and 
reneiT her claims upon Auatnan territory ” 

Bismarck had created \>itter hostihty between France and 
Italy by givmg at the Congress of Berlm Tunis to France 
Tunis hes at a distance of only a hundred miles from the 
coast of Sicily and from that of Sardinia Italy had the 
strongest claims upon Turns, partly because of her 
geographical proximity, partly because nearly all the 
European residents in Tunis were Italian citizens Under 
these circumstances France a occupation of Tunis was felt 
as a serious attack upon Italy’s mterests Soon after havmg 
taken possession of Turns, France converted into a first- 
class arsenal and war harbour the port of Bizerta, which 
IS equidistant from Sicily and Sardinia, and stationed a 
fleet there Thus she was able to threaten Italy’s enormous 
and expensed coast-Une simultaneously m the north west 
from Toulon and in the extreme south of the country 
It is widely known that Bismarck cansed Italy to ]om the 
Austro-German Alliance by giving Tunis to France, but only 
a few people, most of whom are diplomats, are aware that 
Bismarck threatened Italy with a war with Austria Hungary 
unless she would ally herself with the two Germamc States, 
that Italy did not jom the Austro-German Alhanco by her 
own free choice, but was actually coerced into jo inin g it 
Describmg the foreign policy of Count Robilant, a 'former 
Itaban hlmister of Foreign Affairs, who took a very promi- 
nent part m the conclusion of the Triple Alliance, the Mar 
chese CappeUi, who himself has been a Mmister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote m his book. La PoltUca esUra del conte de 
Pobilant 

“ None knew better than Count Robilant how much we 
were isolated and how great was the danger arising from 
the hostihty which certam Powers displayed towards us 
When Pnnee Bismarck went to Vienna in 1879 in connection 
mth the conclusion of the Austro-German Alhanco, the 
Itahan Ambassador was the only Ambassador in Vienna 
who was not visited by the Pnnee That was not the only 
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evidence of Germany’s attitude towards Italy. The 
Austrian Minister of Eoreign Affairs, Cbunt ^drassy, told 
Bismarck that Austria had been constantly provoked by 
the agitation of^the Italian Irredentists and that she might 
at last feel compelled to make war upon Italy, and he asked 
the Prince whether, in that event, Germany would have 
any objection to Austria taking possession of part of those 
Italian Provinces which had been Austrian and which Austria 
had lost to Italy in 1869 and 1866. Bismarck hesitated a 
moment and then answered . ‘ No, we would not raise any 
objections. Italy is none of our friends ’ About the same" 
time the Papal Nuncio inquired whether Germany would 
' object to the re-establishment, or at least the partial re- 
establishment, of the Pope’s temporal power, and he received 
exactly the same re^y. These utterances showed Ger- 
many’s sentiments towards Italy.” 

Monsieur A. Billot, who from 1890 to 1897 was the 
Erenob Ambassador in Borne, wrote ; 

” Italy’s hesitation to join the Austro-German Alliance 
was overcome by alarming the Italian Government. Ger- 
many pretended to be favourably inclined towards the 
Vatican, and took openly steps towards a reconciliation 
with the Pope. Thus Italy was trapped into an alliance of 
which the first advantage was to be this — that Italy would 
be guaranteed against all attempts to restore the temporal 
power of the Pope, a pohcy which was favoured, or at least 
not disapproved of, by Germany,” , 

\ 

Bismarck had the greatest contempt for Italy. In 
1880 he said to Bosch ; ” The Italians are like carrion crows 
on the battlefield that let others provide their food. They 
were prepared in 1870 to fall upon us with others if they 
were promised a piece of Tyrol. At that time a Russian 
diplomat said : ‘ What f They are asking for something 
again, although they have not yet lost a battle ! ’ ” Never- 
theless he forced Italy into joining the Austro-Germany 
Alliance, because he wished to be sure that in a war between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary on the one side, and Prance 
and Russia on the other side, Austria-Hungary should be 
able to use her entire army against Russia. 
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Long before 1883, the year when Italy joined the Austro- 
German Alhance, it had been Bismarck’s policy to create 
differences between France and Italy with regard to the 
Mediterranean, differences which, by weakening France, 
were likely to benefit Germany. He wrote, for instance, in 
1868 to Count- Usedom, his Arobassador m Italy 

“ Italy^^la France’s natural nval, and the two countries* 
will always be rivals and sometimes enemies Nature has 
thrown between the two an apple of contention, for which 
they will fight for ever the Mediterranean, that wonderful 
inter contmental harbour of Europe, Asia, and Africa, that 
channel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, that basm 
which IS surrounded by the fairest countries in the world 
It IS surely not idle to believe that France envies Italy and 
its position, which stretches far mto the Mediterranean, and 
which possesses the most beautiful shores and the shortest 
route to the Orient France and Italy can never become 
Alhes, sharing the advantages of the Mediterranean, for 
this is an indivisible hentage It belongs undoubtedly to 
Italy, whose Mediterranean shores are twelve tunes ns 
extensive as are the Mediterranean shores of France ” 

How deeply Italy was wounded by France’s occupation 
of Tunis will bo seen from the fact that the signature of the 
'Franco-TumsianTreatyontho 12th ofMay 1881 was followed 
two days later by the fall of the Cairoh Cahmet Franco 
Italian relations became exceedmgly stramed Italy began 
in haste to increase her army and to build a fleet able to 
encounter the strong French Navy The tension between 
the two countnes caused the outbreak of a customs war 
which lasted ten years Her vast expenses on armaments, 
and the vutual closmg ol the French frontier to Itahan pro- 
ducts, and of the Pans money market to Itahan loans, im- 
povenshed Italy greatly and brought her to tlie verge of 
national bankruptcy. 

The pohey of keepmg Franco and Italy apart by artificial 
raeans^ was successful only as long as Bismarck directed 
Germany’s pohey After his dismissal Germany’s pohey 
lacked a firm, directing hand, France began to display 
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independent diplomatic initiative, and to pull the* diplo- 
matic wires of Euiope'as Bismarck had done during thirty 
years. Monsieur D^ass6 resolved to clear away the 
differences which Bismarck had created between i^ance 
and Great Britain on the one side, and between France and 
Italy on the other, and he succeeded. The Franco-Italian 
understanding began with tie Agreement of 1898 regarding 
Crete, and with a Treaty regaidmg Tripoli in 1899, The 
Franco-Italian customs war, which had been so disastrous 
to Italy, was ended. France and Italy arrived at a thorough 
understanding as to the Mediterranean, and the two Powers 
became friends. Italy felt no longer threatened by France, 
for Franc© acted towards her with the greatest loyalty. 
As far as Italy was concerned, the Triple Alliance was no 
longer a necessity. 

If wo wish to understand Italy’s foreign policy in the 
past, we must before all be acquainted with the Irredentist 
movement. Irredenta Italia means the unredeemed Italy. 
The larger part of^ Italy, inqlu^g Florence, lililan, and 
yenice, wasuntillately under Austrian domination. Austria 
had terribly ill-treated her Italian subjects. The policy 
of the Irredentists waste “redeem” those territories 
which, though Italian in character, still belonged to foreign 
countries, and to unite them with the kingdom of Italy. 
The lands which the Irredentists claimed most loudly and 
most persistently belonged to Austria-Hungary. They were 
the Southern T^ol and parts of the provinces of Istria and 
Dalmatia, with the towns of Trieste, Pola, etc. The spirit 
of the Irredentist became the spirit of Young Italy. In 
the school-book history of Giovanni Soli, which was used 
in the majority of elementary schools in Italy, occurs the 
following passage ; “ By the conquest of Rome Italy was 
freed nearly entirely from the domination of foreigners. We 
'say nearly entirely, because two parts of Italy belong still 
to Austria — ^namely, the South of Tyrol and Istria with 
Trieste, two beautiful countries which possess more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants.” 

The first need of a great country is security from foreign 
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aggressioB. The Italio-Q Irredentists, indeed all Italian 
patriots, were anxious that their country should be securo 
from foreign attack. However, the mountain ranges which 
separated Italy from Austria-Hungary were situated, not 
on Italian but on Austrian soil, although their inhabitants 
were Italians. An Austrian army could without difficulty 
descend from the Tyrolese mountains into the plains of 
Italy, and, by the irony of Fate, the ve^ I^rolese moun- 
tains which should have protected Italy were inhabited 
by Italians. 

Italy was extremely vulnerable, not only on her Austrian 
land frontier, but also on the coasts, and especially on the 
coasts of the Adriatio facing Austria. Many large towns, 
such as Genoa, Livomo, Naples, Reggio, Messina, Palermo, 
Catania, Taranto, Brindisi, Ancona, Venice, and^oontlcsg 
smaller ones, are open coast towns which are exposed to 
forced contributidn, bombardment, and capture from the 
sea. Rome, Padua, Ravenna, Pisa lie only about ten miles 
from the coast. Italy's principal railways and high-roads 
liug the shore from one end to the other of the^peninsula, 
and they can easily be destroyed in many places by small 
iandmg-parties. 

Nature had been rery partial in creating the Adriatic. 
She had given an open and almost defenceless coast to Italy, 
and had created a large numl>er of excellent, natural har- 
bours protected by high surrounding hiUs and mountains 
aU_ along the coast which faces Italy. The western, or 
Italian, shore of the Adriatio is mostly flat and sandy, and 
is devoid of natural bays and harbours. Therefore the 
ships anchoring in the small Italian ports are^ exposed to 
all winds, and especially to the Bora, the most dangerous 
unnd of th^ Asiatic. The fetness^f the shore makes 
the landing of an army on the beach^easy. The eastern 
shore of the Airiatic is rocky and mountainous, and possesses 
a profusion of deep and excellent hays, harbours, and' inlets. 
The Austrian ports of Pola, Oittaro, and Sebenico were 
among the finest and largest protected natural harbours in 
the world. Between Pola and Ragusa, a distance of three 
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hundred miles, there were somo sixty ports on the Austrian ' 
part oi the Adriatic shore which could he used as stations 
for torp^^q-lwata^^and submarines. The southern pro- 
longation of the Austrian coast, the Albanian coast, also 
had oxc^ent natural harbours, whicii could easily be forti- 
fie*d and converted into war harbours. Austria threatened 
Italy as much on sea as 'ra' land. 

The modem history of Italy is the history of her w^rs 
with Austria. In the Southern l^ol Austria held t he ke y 
to Italy’s door. In the Adriatio and in the Balkan Peninsula 
Austna opposed Italy’s political and economic expansion. 
Besides, she oppressed the Italians living in Austria, Italy 
had been forced against her will to enter the Austro- Germany 
Alliance. It is therefore only natural that many patriotic 
Itahans were bitterly opposed to Austria and to the Triple 
Alliance. 

In the year 1906 Sjgnor Pellegrini wrote in his important 
book, Verso la Guerra ? — ifdUsidio jra V Italia e V Austria \ 

“ I believe we cannot live any longer under an illusion 
which deceives ua. We hare hved imder the impression 
that' the intemal-diffioulties-of Austria-Hungary^re so 
great as to prevent her from aggressive action, towards our- 
selves and from expansion towards the East. We have 
believed that Austna-Hungary would fall to pieces after 
the death of the present Emperor. These views ate 
erroneous. If the pohtical crisis in Austria-Hungary should 
become more acute, and there is reason for doubtmg this, 
Austria-Hungary’s need to expand and to acquire new 
markets in the East will become all the greater. And as 
il/irg* inr jlinlkir cmmnensir pinBueEr uir urtumjjihmv^cvui'Bir 
in the East, the more are the opposing interests of tjie^two 
nations lUsely. to bring^bout the^final^coUision. ... ”* 

“ WeVannot.continue ^"’ ^hey of v assalage_which_ 5 rill 
compromise for all time Italy’s future _m ordei!. to. preserve 
th6*-ou tw^H ~for m~^'f * th e, Triplo-Alhance. We must ask 
ourselves : What are our intm'estB ? Axe wo ready to 
defend them ^ What are the conditions of the Itahans 
uho dwell on the shore of th^ Adriatic under foreign domimv 
tion ? What are our interests on the Adriatic compa;</J 
with those of Austria * What are the wishes of our jx ojih, 
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and what is Italy’s mission, in the Balkan Peninsula * Is 
it possible to avoid a conflict with Austria 1 I bebevc I 
have shown that Austria Hungary is at the same time our 
ally and our open enemy, against whom we must prepare 
ior var ’ , 

Signor Pellegrini proposed to meet the danger of a 
coUision with Austria Hungary by an Alliance between 
Italy and Russia 

“ We have to calculate m the future with the fact that 
the Austro Hungarian Ei^piro, though nominally our ally, 
IS our determined enemy in the Balkan Peninsula There- 
fore, it IS meet that we should enter into more intimate 
relations with Russia, the only nation which, in co opera- 
tion with Italy, can act as an adequate counterpoise Only 
thus wo can secure the maintenance of the threatened 
balance of power m the Balkan Peninsula ” 

Already in 1002 Monsieur Delcass6 had recommended 
to Italy, m an interview which was pubhsbed m the 
QxomaU d Italia on the 4th of January of that year, that 
she should enter upon intimate relations with Prance and 
Russia for the protection of her interests in the Balkan 
Peninsula ' 

Por some considerable time the Itahans had been earnestly 
considermg the possibility of a war with Austria-Hungary 
The Haasegna Gontemporanea began publishing in July 
1911 a series of articles by Colonel Angelo Tragm, entitled 
“ Ai Confim d’ltaha,” in which the mihtary factors which 
are important in a war with Austria-Hungary are discussed 
at length Itahan military and naval men pubhsbed 
many books, pamphlets, and articles on the same subject 
However, the Itahan soldiers were not alone in considermg 
professionally and pubhcly the possibihty of an Austro- 
Itahan war, for their Austrian colleagues were similaily 
occupied On© of the leadmg Austrian mihtary papers, 
the very important Danzer s Armeezeitung, prmted during 
1911 a senes of articles on a possible Austro Itahan war 
They were subsequently prmted in pamphlet form under the 
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significant title, Withottl Victory on Sea no Victory on Land : 
the Decisive Significance of a Naval Victory in the Conduct 
of a Land War with Italy, The pamphlet had a preface 
written by the Austrian "^ce-Admiral Chiari, in which we 
read ; 

“ Alliances do not last for ever and the ally of to-day may 
he the enemy of to-morrow. One must not imder-estimate 
one’s opponents. We should no longer meet the Italian 
soldiers who were beaten by the Austrians at Novara, and 
still less the Italian sailors who were beaten by the Austrians 
at Lissa. I have always admired the splendid naval 
material of Italy with feelings of envy.” 

The most important passages of the pamphlet itself 
foEow, and I would mention that the itaheiSed portions 
of its preface and bf its text were also italicised in the 
■Kjriginal. All military technicahties have been omitted : 

“ The crisis during the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina has shown that notwithstanding our alliances we must 
still reckon with the possibility of a war on several fronts. . . . 
In Italy nearly all watlifie preparations are directed against 
Austria, her hereditary enemy, and her standard of arma- 
ments is suppEed not by Italy’s interests, but by our own 
military power. We must prepare armaments sufficient to 
meet the whole force of Italy, but not of the Italy of td-day , 
but of the Italy of to-morrow, when the unavoidable coEision 
wiU occur. . . . It is certain that we have to reckon with a war 
on several fronts. Without hesitation one can prophesy 
that our aEy in peace will be our enemy in war, that Italy 
wiU rather be found on the side of our enemies than on 
our side, that we shall have to meet the combined armies 
of Russia, Italy, Serbia, and Montenegro. That was 
probably in the mind of the hTinister of War when he spoke 
of the possibEity of a war on several fronts. . . . We should 
naturally aim our first and our strongest blow at our nearest 
and most dangerous opponent, at Italy. ... 

“ During forty-five years we have been perfecting Austria’s 
armaments in order to arrive at miEtaiy superiority in 
general, and, since some time, to be able to defeat Italy in 
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particular But we must not deceive ourselves Wo shall 
no longer meet the Itahans of Novara and Custoza, for Italy 
has not stood still Nor shall we meet the Italians who 
were defeated on the Adowa, for she has made up for past 
neglect with redoubled energy 

“ la, in case of a European eonfiagration, the aupertortUj 
of our armiea operating the Italian province of Venetta 
against the Italian army so atriLing that ice may reckon upon 
the immediate and aiceepmg success ichich is necessary for 
us in view of the difficult position in which we may find v 
ourselves ^ Consideration of all factors shows that this 
question must be answered in the negative Our supenonty 
is not sufficiently great The Itahau army is, through its 
numbers, organisation, armament, and training, able to 
ofier the most determined resistance even against the 
mightiest enemy, and its power of resistance will be greatly 
increased m a war which the Italian nation will wage with 
all its heart 

*• “ 'Whilst the North east of Austria Hungary has sufficient 
room for employing armies of from Bfteen to twenty army 
corps, the temtory of Venetia is limited Its narrowness 
IS a factor of the greatest importance Owing to its narrow- 
ness we can turn the flank of the Italian army only by operating 
oversea, and herein lies one of our best chances and the abso‘ 
Iviely necessary condition of a inctory on land A decisive 
victory of our fleet enables vs to turn the Italian position and 
leaves undefended the great centres of the country Prepara- 
tions must be made on the largest scale for the transport of 
troops across the sea in very large numbers A decisive 
victory on sea I That will be the principal need of the situa- 
tion in a land loar against Italy The protection of our 
coasts and harbours, which, accordmg to semi official 
statements is the object of our fleet, is, in reahty, an un- 
important matter ” 

Deeds reveal most clearly a country’s aims and intentions 
For years the Itahan and Austrian naval Tnanosuvres wore 
merely rehearsals of an Austro Itahan war Both Italy 
and Austria greatly strengthened their fortifications and 
their garrisons on the Austro-Itahan frontier, and, following 
Germany’s example, Austria Hungary began huildmg a 
large fleet 
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An alliance is an impossibiHty Tritliout mutual trust 
and without a community of aims and interests. Between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary there existed no trust and 
besides, there existed not a community, but an incompati- 
bility, of aims and interests. The Triple Alliance was 
bound to break down on the day of trial. 



CHAPTER XXin 

now THE MTOTAIIY BULED OERSIANY * 

The true character of the former German government, the 
fact that the mihtary was absolutely supreme over the 
civil power, was startlingly revealed to the vorld six months 
before the outbreak of the Great War The escapades of 
a very young lientenant in the little German garrison of 
Zabem late m 1913, and the consequent difTerences between 
the mihtary and the civil population of the town, filled 
the papers of the world during a couple of months and 
very nearly led to a most serious constitutional cneis m 
Germany in the hegmntng of 1914 The Zabem afiair 
was most charactonstio of modem Germany, and the 
httle Ueutenant may some day occupy a considerable space 
in the constitutional histones of that country / 

The whole world was greatly interested in the conflict 
— the Italian papers in the South of Sicily, where I was 
staymg at the time, published every day two columns of 
news regardmg it — because it was generally recognised that 
the Zabem conflict was not an event but a symptom It 
was not only a conflict between the officers and citizens of 
an unimportant town, but a trial of strength between the 
mihtaxY and the civil authorities ol Germany ^ hetween. 
reaction and progress, between might and right, between 
absolutism and democracy, and herem lay its importance 
There were two powerful currents m Germany, an auto* 
cratic and a democratic one, and no one can understand 
Imperial Germany’s forei^ and domestic policy who is not 
acquamted with the elements which clashed at Zabem 

* From tho Nvntuenth Centurj/ and After February 1914 
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Therefore it is worth while to consider the foreign and , 
domestic policy of Germany in the light of the Zabem 
eveiits. 

Zabem is a little town of about nine thousand inhabi- 
tanls" in Alsace. The vast majority of the people were 
Germans by race and by language. They were thoroughly 
loyal to Germany, and there had been no conflicts between 
the civil population and the military until Lieutenant von 
'Forstner, a youth of twenty, joined the garrisoh.'’’He was 
tactless enough to" make before his men, some of whom 
were French Alsatians, highly offensive remarks about 
Franco ; to call the native Alsatian recruits “ Wackes,” 
which means rowdies, larrikins ; to tell his soldiers that 
• they should use their weapons with energy should they come 
into collision with the local civilians ; and to offer a prize 
of ten marks to those who should succeed in ‘‘running a 
man through ” with their sido'anns. His remarks became 
the talk of the town, they found their way into one of the 
local papers, and as the rumour got about that an infantile 
and somewhat ludicrous physical mishap had occurred to 
lieutenant von Forstner while in a state of intoxication, he 
was laughed at and teased by the people and especially 
by children and youths. fellow-oABcers took his part, 
soldiers with fixed bayonets began to accompany the officers 
on their mlks through the town, lieutenant von Forstner 
was seen buying chocolates escorted by soldiers with fixed 
bayonete, and dining at a public restaurant with a revolver 
lying on the table. The merriment of the town increased 
through this ludicrous exhibition, and small crowds began 
to follow the officers and to collect before the barrack^ 
awaiting developments. Then Colonel von Reuter, the 
commander of the regiment, instead of sending Lieutenant 
von Forstner away, after complaining about insufficient 
police protection to the mvil authorities, resolved to take 
the law into his own hands. He called his soldiers out, 
apparently had ball cartridge served out and machine- 
guns got in readiness, and threatened to fire upon the crowd 
in front of the barracks which, according to his own state- 
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ment before the military court, numbered only from forty 
to one hundred people The people ran away Orders 
were then given to the soldiers to arrest every civilian who 
Imgered near the barracks or who msultcd the soldiers or 
laughed at them, and thirty people were arrested, among 
them some of the local judges who came from the law courts 
Soldiers, eager to arrest people who were supposed to have 
laughed or jetred, pursued the fugitives into their houses, 
and a front door was broken in during the man bunt The 
prisoners secured were locked up in a coal cellar all mght , 
they were brought next morning before the civil magis 
trates, who immediately set them at liberty However, 
Lieutenant von Forstner remamed a butt to the populace 
One day, when marching along with hia soldiers, ho was 
jeered at by some youths They were pursued by the 
soldiers, but escaped A lame shoemaker was left behind 
He was attacked by Lieutenant von Forstner with his sword 
and received a cut over the head 
The high handed action of the zmhtary wns Iou(^y con 
demned by all the Liberal, Radical, Clerical, and Socialistic 
people of Germany and their press, but was praised by the 
small but powerful Conservative Party and its papers 
When the matter was brought up before the Reichstag, 
the Impenal Chancellor, instead of promismg immediate 
redress for the mjustice done, expressed abstract views on 
the conflict of right and wrong m an impersonal, detached, 
and non committal way, while the Minister of War, who 
followed him instead of expressmg regret for the occurrences, 
used the opportunity of makmg a glowmg speech in praise 
of the virtues of the Prussian oflBcers and of the army who 
were the defenders of the Throne and of the Fatherland 
In consequence of the attitude of the Imperial Chancellor 
and the Minister of War, who seemed to flout the German 
Parhament and people, a vote of censure on the Chancellor 
was moved and was passed by the enormous majority of 
two hundred and nmety three to fifty four The Conserva 
tives alone supported the Government To allay the anger 
of people and Parhament, a judicial inquiry was announced, 
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and Lieutenant von Forstner tras promptly sentenced to 
forty-five days’ imprisonment by a military court for 
wounding the shoemaker. Proceedings against Colonel 
von Reuter were delayed. lieutenant von Forstner ap- 
pealed against the sentence, and hia appeal and the case 
of Colonel von Reuter came simultaneously before the higher 
military court at Strasbourg. 

Before the appeal of the young lieutenant and the case 
of Colonel von Reuter came on for hearing, one of the most 
po^rful ofijcials in Germ any, Herr yon Jagow, the Poliw 
President of Berlin, who was considered a possible successor 
to Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, published over his name 
in the Conservative Kre-uzzeilung a manifesto in form of a 
letter in which he stated : 

“Military exercises are acts of the State. Those who 
try to impede acta of the State are liable to be prosecuted 
and punished. Consequently Lieutenant von Forstner 
could not be placed on trial, and could still less be punished. 
The military court which condemned him has apparently 
failed to be guided by these considerations. If the law stood 
differently, its prompt amendment would be needed. For 
if German officers, who ate garrisoned in what is nearly the 
enemy’s country, are in danger of being prosecuted for 
illegal detention because they endeavour to make room for 
the exercise of the power of the State, the highest profession 
in the land is disgraced,” 

The legal arguments of the Resident of the Berlin Police 
Were scarcely taken seriously, but his attempt to influence 
Ahf obci'sirhr tlihf xmilv^ry cvranf nr ikvuuT" oif efihr autnisexf 
officers at a time when the matter was still euh jvdice, the 
fact that Herr von Jagow tried to use his great position 
and influence in order to secure for the officers a judicial 
verdict in their favour, outraged once more the Lfterals, 
Rafficals, Clericals, and Socialists of Germany, but was 
applauded by the entue Conservative Press. 

The military court at Strasbourg declared both Colonel 
von Reuter and lieutenant von Forstner not guilty — the 
colonel becaxise, in detaining people, he had acted in ignorance 
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of tjie laTT, and the lieutenant because he had wounded the 
shoemaker in putative self defoice 

In the struggle between the military and civil power, 
between the mihtary and the people, the imhtary.hard proved 
victorious Military absolutism and contempt of law had 
been declared legal by a high miUtary court The German 
nation was a well drilled nation From the tenderest age 
the children were taught in the schools that obedience to 
authority was the foremost duty of the citizen, that miUtary 
officers belong to an exalted and highly privileged class, that 
the mihtary uniform was sacred, that even the youngest 
heutenant was the representative of the Emperor King 
In how high estimation officers were held in Germany may 
be seen from this — that many of the leading business men 
and estate owners whose names are generally known in 
Germany had printed on their visiting cards the fact that 
they were Lieutenants of the Reserve ' 

The German people apparently acqmesced in the Stras- 
bourg verdict and were seemmgly ready to pocket their 
defeat by the mihtary The enormous excitement caused 
at the time by the high handed behaviour of the Zabem 
officers died down Mihtansm in Germany became as all- 
powerful as ever The well known pobtician and pubhcist, 
Herr Eduard Bernstein, wrote in the EngUsJt Kaixon of 
the 17th of January 

“ It 13 no use concealmg the truth The hold of indi 
tansm on the German nation is certainly stronger than ever 
Were it otherwise, Mr Lloyd George’s timely remarks upon 
the necessity ^f stoppmg the growth of armaments would 
not have been passed over with a few embarrassed remarks 
by the great Liberal Press of the Empire ” 

/ 

The significance of the Zabem verdict was recogmsed 
throughout Germany Democratic Germany was pro- 
foundly depressed and humiUatcd, while Colonel von 
Reuter received more than fifteen thousand letters and 
telegrams of congratulation from the supporters of absolutist 
government Herr von Jalul, who had presided at the 
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trial at Strasbourg, immediately after having read the 
verdict in court, sent telegrams of congratulation to Herr 
von Jagou", the Berlin President of Police, and to the famous 
Herr von Oldenbu^-Januschau, who, as a deputy, had 
declared a few years before in the Reichstag, “ The King 
of Prussia and Emperor of Germany must be able' to tell 
a lieutenant at any moment . ‘ Take ten men with you 
and close the Reichstag.* *’ , 

The Zabern affair offers some most valuable and impor- 
tant lessons to all who are interested in (Jermany Even 
the most casual observer must be struck with several 
curious phenomena which require explanation. He will 
ask : How is it that the phlegmatic, patient, and law- 
abiding German population, which is yery slow to anger, 
'has during the last few years twice been roused into such 
a passion by the action of its rulers — once over the Emperor’s 
DtttYy Telegraph interview and then over the Zabem'affair 
—that the vast majority of the newspapers and people 
have demanded an alteration of the Constitution .by which 
the people should be given greater power over the national 
executive and administration! How is it that in both 
cases the German Reichstag failed to take action whereby 
to secure some control over the national executive and 
administration 1' And how is it that the angry passions 
died down as quickly as they arose ? How is it that the 
,Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Belhmann-HoUweg, instead 
of promising .to make similar military -excesses impossible 
in the future, adopted a weak and apologetic attitude 1 
How is it that he remained Imperial Chancellor, although 
that vote of censure was the third which the Reichstag 
had passed upon him 1 — ^The inefficient and somewhat 
childish^ petulance of the German people, when provoked 
by its i^ers, the fact that Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg 
did not promise that he would make recurrence of events ) 
like those at Zahem impossible, and the fact that the 
German Parliament did not even try to provide a permanent 
remedy for the grievances of the people by bringing pressure 
to bear upon the German Government and Administration, 
25 
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sprang all from the same source Germany, ■nhich had the 
most democntic franchise in the ^vorld, possessed a Parlia 
nient, but no Parhamentary Government, Germany was 
an almost autocratically governed military State aihich 
possessed merely the semblance of representative Govern 
ment , tho German Parliament, unhke the British Parha 
ment, had not been created by the people, but bad been 
bestowed upon the German people os a free gift by its rulers 
As the Reichstag existed not by the will of the people, but 
by the permission of the Monarch, the Monarch could take 
away his gift as soon as tho representatives of the people 
were no longer absolutely loya! and submissive to him and 
to tho officials he had appointed, hut tried to enter upon 
a conflict with tho Imperial Government wuth a view to 
limiting its practically absolute powers 
Germany as WUham I said, was merely an enlarged 
Prussia The Imperial ClianccUor, like all German officials, 
was nominated and dismi8«cd by the Emperor, for, accord 
' mg to Art 18 of tho Constitution, “ Tho Emperor appoints 
tho Imperial officials, has their oaths taken, and effects 
their dismissal if required ” Hic Reichstag and tho Party 
Leaders could neither bring about the appointment of a 
Government official, nor effect Ins dismissal or lus resigna- 
tion bj a vote of censure Moreover, a vote of censure 
U|>on the Impenal Chancellor would have been an intcr- 
fcrinco with tho Imperial prerogative, an attempt to influ 
ence tho Imperial wiU Tlicreforc it would only have 
caused tho censured Chancellor to be retamed^for dismissal 
after a vote of censure would have made it appear that tho 
Emjioror Ind obejed Parhnmcnt or given waj to popular 
pressure The German Emperor was not hkely to do 
that the Reichstag knew that its votes of censure had 
no practical effect whatever, it did not take its own votes 
of censure verj Boriouslj, nor did an> one in Germany 
Hence the relations between the Reichstag and tho censured 
Oivnccllor remained practicallj unchanged 
Tlic arrogant attitude of the Zabern officers and the 
great rc«crvp maintained bj the Impenal aiancellor in 
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guard, and had been given a highlj prmleged position 
Officers were treated as the highest class ol Society, not 
only at Court, but throughout Germany According to the 
instructions they received, officers were not allowed to draw 
their weapons when insulted, but “ immediate use of their 
arm^ was required should they bo assaulted According 
to Dilthey’a widely read textbook ‘ every officer, non 
commissioned officer, and soldier is entitled to use his 
arms if assaulted He may use the arms which the Emperor 
has given him for the protection of his person and of hia 
honour Therefore arms must be used on suitable occasions, 
and they must he used with an energy commensurate to 
the dangerousness of the opponent” A civiban who in 
peace tunc hited his hand agamst a German officer, even li 
the officer was the aggressor, risked bemg sabred or shot 
Their highly privileged position and the nght to use tbeir 
weapons were apt to make the German officers overbearmg, 
create me;i of the von Forstner tj’pc, and arouse much 
dissatisfaction among the body of the citizens 

At the time of the excitement caused by the publication 
of the German Emperor’s interview m the Dotfy TehgrapJi 
the Sociahsl members of the Reichstag proposed that the 
Imperial Chancellor should be made responsible to the 
Reichstag by an amendment of the Constitution The 
Reichstag did not accept that proposal After the Zabern 
scandal the Frankfurter £eitung and other influential Liberal 
and Radical journals proposed that supphes should be mth- 
held when the next budget came up for discussion, unless 
the outraged citizens received full satisfaction However, 
once more it was unhkely that the Reichstag would quarrel 
with the Imperial Government, which meant with the Em- 
peror himself, for the Emperor was the Government j 
Rwhament holds the power of the purse ■' The Reichstag 
could hope to limit the power of absolutism only by with- 
holding supphes and brmgmg the Government to a stand- 
still Democratic Parhaments can” us^ tHal power with 
great effect, but the German Reich5tag_c ould not do^so 
Inparhamentatily ^overnedcountrieathe refusal of supphes 
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by the people bnngs the government to a standstill, and 
automatically brings about the fall of the governing states- 
men In Germany such a refusal would have had no 
similar effect In-43reat Bntain and other democratic! 
monarchies the people rule through their elected repre-^ 
sentatives, who appoint the officiab, and the King carries ' 
out the will of the people In Germany the Emperor ruled 
through his officials'with the assistance of the Reichstag, 
and if the Reichstag, as the less important part of the 
Government, should have refused to assist m governing 
the countrj , the Govenimcntwouldsimplj have been earned 
on without its assistance Accordmg to I^band and 
other leadmg wnters on German Cqnstitutional Law the 
co-operation of the Reichstag for providing supplies was 
only theoretically necessary If supphes were not voted, 
the last jear’s taxes and imposts were automatically 
renewed, and were collected by the olBcials, for the Reich- 
^ag had no authority to abrogate existing taxation The 
Handbudi fur Sozxaldemokrattsclie WahUr stated guite 
correctly 

“ Opmions differ as to the Reichstag’s power of with- 
holding supphes However, so much is certam, that 
taxes and other sources of the national income, which have 
once been voted, cannot be discontinued m consequence 
of the Reichstag’s veto ” 

The question whether Pmsso Germany could be governed 
if the deputies should have refused to vote supphes was m 
the last resort rather a question of practical pohtics than 
of constitutional theory In 1663 the Prussian Parliament 
refused to allow the doublmg of the army and refused 
supphes Nevertheless the army was doubled Bismarck 
did not shrink from a confiict with Parhament, and the 
necessary taxes were collected agains^ Parhament’s will 
The German citizens were veiy law abiding and they 
possessed a strong sense of caution It would have been 
dangerous for them to quarrel with a ruler who disposed 
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of 1,360,000 officials and of an army of 800,000 men in time 
of peace 

Both at the tune of the Daily Telegraph interview and 
of the Zabem mcident the Reichstag refused to act with 
vigour agamst the Government because it recognised its 
powerlessness Had it entered upon a conflict with the 
Government, which would have meant with the Emperor, 
it would probably have been defeated by the Emperor, 
who not only absolutely controlled the bureaucracy and 
the army, but who had power over the national purse as 
well In every conflict between the people and the Govern 
ment the passionate outbursts of the Reichstag were only 
of momentary duration, because its members were aware 
that a serious conflict with the Emperors Government 
would not have led to the resignation of the CHincellor or to 
the diminution of the Emperors prerogative, but that it 
would have led either to the dissolution of the Reichstag — 
according to Article 12 of the Constitution the Emperor 
had the right to dissolve it — or to a coup d itat and an 
alteration of the Constitution, which would have made the 
I Reichstag powerless for the future 

Prussia was a strongly Conservative one might almost 
say an anti democratic, State Yet Bismarck created m 
the German Reichstag a Farbamcnt based on the most 
democratic franchise in the world He did so not actuated 
by a sense of justice and fitness, but compelled by necessity 
When, m 1800, Prussia risked her existence in a struggle 
wath Austria, Bismarck offered to the people, who had been 
vainlj clamouring for parliamentary institutions for de- 
cades, a democratic Parbament so ns to obtain the ncccs 
earv support of the \cry influcutml German Liberals and 
Demoemts for that most dangerous war However, Bis 
marek was not in lovo with the democratic franchise Ho 
did not endeavour to democratise the Pru«sinn Parliament 
{the Landtag), which was elected under the most anti 
democratic franchise m tho world, and he quarrelled inces 
santl} with tho Reichstag and contemplated its destruction 
bi a coup iViUit 
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The historian Professor Hans Delbruck, a well-informed 
man, has told us in volumes 147 and 163 of the Preuasische 
JaliTb^htT, and in his Regierung und Vdlkswilh, that 
Bismarck intended to destroy the power of the Reichstag 
by a cowp d'ilat. In 1884 the Federal Council, which 
represented the rulers and the Governments of the individual 
German States, had, at Bismarck’s desire, solemnly declared 
that the German Empire was a free and voluntary federa- 
tion of the German sovereigns, and that this federation 
could, in case of need, again be dissolved. When TVilliam II. 
came to the throne Bismarck thought that the time was 
ripe for action. Having found himself confronted by a 
hostile majority in the Reichstag, he ^mopped out the fol- 
lo'mng plan. Ho wished to dissolve the Reichstag by the 
Emperor’s authority — expecting that the sudden dissolu- 
tion would lead to Socialist demonstrations in the streets. 
These would be repressed with the greatest energy. 
Blood would flow in the principaltowns. Riots and revolts 
would take place. A state approaching civil war would 
be created. Then the German Emperor was to declare that 
he could no longer govern Germany under the existing 
conditions. He would renounce the Imperial Crown. 
All the German sovereigns* would be called to a conference. 
The . suggestion \vould then be made by them that the 
German Empire should be reconstituted under the Presi- 
dency of the King of Prussia, but the King of Prussia would 
declare that ho would be willing to reassume the Imperial 
CrouTi only if the Imperial Constitution was altered, if all 
those Germans who pursued a pohey hostile to the State, 
and especially all Socialists, were disfranchised, and if the 
secrecy of the ballot was abolished. The sanguinary riots 
and the dramatic renunciation of the Crown by the German 
Emperor would have created an enormous sensation through- 
out Germany. In their patriotic excitement ancJ zeal the 
German people would probably have enthusiastically 
supported the projected reform of the franchise. The 
crisis would have been over in a few days, and the electors 
would have discovered when it was too late that they had 
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assisted in destroying the only democratic institution of 
Germany 

Herr DelbrucL’s information as to Bismarck’s intentions 
IS amply corroborated by conversations between Prince 
Bismarck and tbo Prime Miraster of Wurtemberg, von 
Mittnacht, and between the German Emperor and»Prince 
Hohenlobe reported in their Memoirs, by a .conversation 
between Bismarck and Herr Kaemmel, published by the 
Gremholm m 1907, and by Bismarck’s letter to Herr von 
Helldorf, the leader of the Conservative Party, written in 
1887, in which Bismarck stated ‘ I will devote the last 
years of my life to correcting my greatest mistake, the 
umversal vote and the secrecy of the poll ” Numerous 
allusions to the necessity xH abohshmg the secrecy of the 
vote and of disfranchismg the Socialists and other enemies 
of the Empire may be found m Bismarck s public speeches 
and in his reported conversations In bis Memoirs wo 
read “ I have hinted in pubhc speeches that the King of 
Prussia might find himself compelled to lean for support 
on the foundations afforded to him by the Prussian Con- 
stitution, if the Reichstag should carry its hmdrance to the 
monaichical eatabUshment beyond the limits of the endur- 
able ” In other places also Bismarck eiipressed the hop© 
that the German people would have the courage and 
strength to rid themselves of the Reichstag if it should 
prove itself a hmdrance to Germany’s development Accord- 
mg to the Memoirs of Prince Hohcnlohe, W illia m II told 
the Prmce that he was un'n^lling to act upon Bismarck’s 
suggestion and to begm his reign by shootmg his subjects 
and effectmg a coup d Hat The Emperor’s refusal to act 
his part was apparently the principal reason for his rupture 
with Prmce Bismarck and for Bismarck’s subsequent dis- 
1 missal * * 

Smcc Bismarck’s dismissal the idea of^rveakenmg the 
Reichstag and of abohshmg Germany’s democratic franchise 
by a coup d ilat has frequently been contemplated by Ger- 
man statesmen and pohticians Especially the small but 
mighty party of the feudal Conservatives, who hate demo 
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cracy, had been anxious that the Government should destroy 
the Reichstag’s power by violence. 

In^l90&-1907, when there was a great aptation for the 
increase of the German Navy, and when the Reichstag'^ 
seemed disinclined tV vote the funds required, many leading 
German politicians and newspapers recommended that 
the Grovemment should provide the necessary funds by a 
couj) d^eUit, should the Reichstag ^rove obdurate ; that 
the Government should levy the necessary taxes wuth or 
without the Rciclistag, and should, in case of need, govern 
a^inst .the .AviU of^ Parliament or without Parliament. 
At the time of the General Election of 1907 the possibility 
of a coup d'itat was again universally discussed. Many 
Conservative politicians 50*3 many prominent Conservative 
journals, such as the Kreuz-Zetlung^ the Post, the Deutsche 
Tageszeiiung, the Hamburger Nackrichten, demanded on 
Imperial coup d'itat disguised in the phrase “ ^form^of 
the Franchise ” ; and Pnnco Bulow seemed to contemplate 
tHe^pdsiibilifcy of abolisSiri^ or at least modifying, parlia- 
mentary government in Germany by force of arms if an 
anti-expansionist Reichstag should be elected, for in his 
election manifesto he threatened the anti-expansionist part 
of the German community in no uncertain tone witl^” the ^ 
sword of Buonaparte” On the 29th of February 1910 
Prince Hatzfeldt said in the Reichstag : 

“ The_ universal and secret vote has a -history. The 
present francluse is indissolubly connected with the German 
Epipire. It has welded together North and South Germany. 
However, an alteration of the franchise may come in ques- 
tion if the Reichstag should have a majority which threatens 
the conditions essential to the life of the Empire.” 

- ' * ' « 

Until 1918 the Conservatives maintained a predominant 
position in the Reichstag, partly because the Conservative 
deputies belonged to the ruling caste and because the 
Conservative Party was considered to he the Government 
party, partly because they knew how to increase their 
Weight in that assembly by a skilful policy and by a judicious 
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co-operation with other parties, partly because they were 
much over represented In 1871 Germany was divided into 
parliamentary districts Smce that tune the population 
in the rural districts, which were dominated by the Con- 
servatives, had remamed stationary and had decbned in 
many instances, while the population in the industrial towns 
had increased enormously The Government and the 
Conservative Party had strenuously opposed the redistri- 
bution of seats, and the result was that the democratic 
towns were greatly under represented, while the Conserva- 
tive rural districts were greatly over represented in the 
Reichstag In 1907 the electoral district of Teltow near 
Berlin had 248,000 electors, while that of Lauenburg had 
only 13,000 , the district of Bochum Gelsenkircfien had 
144,000 voters, while Schaumburg Lippe had only 10,000 
voters, etc The parliamentary strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party was largely due to the prevalence of rotten 
boroughs and to the mtumdation of the rural voters by the 
Conservative landowners 

The under representation of the democratic parties m 
the Lower House of Prussia was still more startling owing 
to the three-classes system by which the Prussian masses 
were disfranchised By far the largest party in Germany 
were the Social Democratic Party Yet, until 1908, not a 
smgle Social Democrat had been able to obtain a seat in 
the “ Representative ” Assembly of Prussia, while the Con 
feervativo contingent always exceeded two hundred Pre- 
vious to the War there were m the Prussian Landtag only 
SIX Social Democrats, as compared with 212 Conservatives, 
although there were in Prussia three times as many Social 
jllemocratic voters as Cbn'servative voters 

Dissatisfaction uith Governmental absolutism m all its 
manifestations — the Zabem incident wa^ only one out 
of thousands — had greatly strengthened the , democratic 
parties of Germany, and the overbeanng attitude of the 
German bureaucracy and the sense of injustice done to the 
people had particularly increase^ the number of the demo- 
cratic extremists, the Sociahsts Since the foundation of 
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the Empire the number of Somaliet Totes polled at the 
Reichstag elections had increased as follows : 


1871 . 




101,927 votes 

1881 . 




311,909 „ 

1890 . 




. 1,427,098 „ 

1903 . 




3,010,771 „ 

1912 . 




. 4,250,400 „ 


In 1912 considerably more than one-third of the men who 
voted for the Reichstag voted for^ Socialist candidates. 
That fact alone shows that there was something radically 
wrong in ^rman domestic politics, that there was wide- 
spread dissati^sfaction among the German people. While 
in 19i2 the Socialists polled 4,250,400, the two Conservative 
parties polled together only 1,493,600 , votes. Yet the 
influence of the fifty-eight Conservative members in the 
Reichstag was far greater than that of the 110 Socialists. 
Bismarck skilfully split up the German Liberal Party, 
setting one faction against the other. Had the democratic 
parties united, had the German Liberals and Socialists co- 
operated in the Reichstag against the Conservative parties, 
they would have had the majority. Although they could 
not have controlled the German administration, over which 
the Reichstag had no influence, they could at least have 
controlled German legislation, and absolutist legislation 
would have become impossible. Considering the parha- 
mentary position of Germany, I wrote in the Nineteenth 
Century and After in February 1914 : 


The Government is so strongly entrenched in its position 
hy the Emperor’s control over the services and oyer the 
national purse, and by Germany’s feudal constitution, that 
a Democratic Parliament cannot hope to obtain control 
over the Government by gradual pressure, by orderly parlia- 
mentary means. A democratic Reichstag can obtain such | 
control only by a revolution, and a revolution is impossible ; 
in Germany as long as the army remains loyal to the : 
Emperor. Only a great defeat might democratise the 
country.” 
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IVom year to year the German people was becoming 
more democratically inclined I^om year to year the dis- 
satisfaction of the population mth the form of Government 
was increasmg With nearly every election the strength 
of the democratic elements m the Reichstag was growing, 
while that of the Conservative elements was dwindling 
From year to year the Conservative elements were more 
hardly pressed hy the advance of Democracy Every year 
absolutist le^slation became more impossible German 
absolutism felt IJiat its influence was waning Hence its 
most darmg supporters called from year to year more 
loudly for violent measures with which to stem the demo- 
cratic tide 

Germany was rich, but Germany was very dissatisfied 
Those who were powerful were discontented because they 
were not wealthy, and those who were wealthy because 
they were not powerful The Conservatives were dis 
satisfied because Liberahsm and^ Socialism were rapidly 
mcreasmg, and the liberals and Socialists because they 
had no power and no influence, although they formed the 
large majority of the citizens, possessed the hulk of the 
country’s wealth, and paid by far the largest part of the 
taxes ^ 

The German Conservatives beheved in force as a pohey 
They wished to Prussianise Germany by force, and to 
estabUsh by force the^supremacy of absolutism in Germany, 
and the supremacy of Germany in Europe and m thejirarld 

The views of many Grerman Conservatives as to Germany’s 
domestic pohey were unreservedly given m Fiymann’s 
Wenn Ich der Katser TFor' (Leipzig, 1912) The book cost 
3>f , and had a large Circulation Tie copy m my possession 
13 marked i2th to 15th thousand “ Frymann ” is a pseu- 
donym As the author intimated that he was grown up 
at the time of the Franco German War, he must have been 
about sixty years old Hie vicms of German Conservatives 
as to Germany’s foreign pohey were well stated in the book 
Unsere ZuLunft by General von Bernhardi (Berhn, 1912) 
An English translation of this book has been pubhshed 
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under the title Britain a3 Oennany's Vassal, by Messrs Wm. 
Dawson & Sons, Ltd., London. Both books were repre- 
s^tative of a large literature 
''* Frymann,” like most German Conservatives, .was very 
dissatisfied with the German franchise 'He_^ged a reform 
of the election law and advocated the formation of five 
classes of electors. Votes should not merely be counted 
but "Tie"^ weighed. Agricultural <^tate-owners and other 
large employers of labour should be given a number of votes 
corresponding to the number of hands employed. On 
principle the weight of votes should be proportionate to the 
amount of taxation paid, but men of high culture and of 
great administrative abihty should receive a considerable 
number of votes. Those paying no taxes should have no 
vote, The result of the pobey advocated would be that 
the property-owning and educated classes would at all 
times command a" majority in Parliament Continuing, the 
author proposed that the Government should alter the 
franchise by a coup d'itat. Ho wTotc 

“ We must alter the electoral law* 'at any price, and even 
at the price of a conflict between the Government and 
people, at the price of a coup d'etat. That sounds frivolous 
and brutal However, it is the same thing as if a father 
resolves that a serious operation must be performed upon 
his child in order to save its life. Politically the German 
nation is ill imto death ' It can be saved only by an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, and if the Constitution caimot he 
altered owing to the opposition of Parhament, then it must 
he altered notwithstanding the will of Parhament, exactly 
as a father orders the surgeon to operate on a child against 
the child’s will. . , 

“ We must consider in this connexion the possible occur- 
rence of^^foreign ^ difficulties. EJngland’s envy,^ Frances 
thirst for revenge, and Gemmny’s need of expansion create 
antagonisms which, cannot be abolished unless Germany is 
^rii^g to"abandon,her,pdsition as'a Great Power. Themfwe 
^ who love^the (^iman p eople, and wish t^acceleratcAhe 
advent of a crisis, will long* for the outbreak of a^ac-wHch 
wat^all the" wholesome and strong forces of the Jiati<m- 
“ IfHermany'shouId BeTwctonous there will occur a great 
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moral revival similar to that resulting from the Franco- 
German War, and it will have similar political results. A 
Reichstag with a largo patriotic majority ^^ill be elected. 
As that sentiment may bo only transient, it should immedi- 
ately be utilised. Immediately the Constitution should bo 
altered by the aboUtion of the present franchise. 

" If wo should be defeated — that, after all, is possible — 
the present internal disunion would increase. It-^^would 
become a curse. It Could be converted into order only by 
the absolute will of a Dictator. A Dictatorship, supported 
by tho Army and all patriots, could then effect the necessary 
revision of the Constitution.” 

” Frymann ” was anxious to combat Socialism by a‘ 
drastic anti-Socialist Law drafted after the Bismarckian 
model. He wrote : 

" In accordance with its provisions every action should bo 
prohibited which might serve to undermine, or threaten to 
undermine, the exbting order of State and Society. Meetings, 
societies, journals, and periodicab of subversive tendency 
should not be tolerated.'^be masses should be freed from tho 
present leaders of the Party of Suliversion. AH Socialist 
members of the Imperial Diet and tho various State Parlia- 
ments, all leaders and officers of the Socialist Party, all 
editors, publishers, and journalists connected with Socialbt 
papers and publications, and all Socialist officers of Trades 
Unions, in short, all who stand in the service of the Socialist 
propaganda, should be expelled from "the German Empire. 
All Anarchists should receive the same treatment.” 

The author was, of course, an uncomprombing anti- 
Semite : 

“ It is absolutely necessary that the frontiers should be 
completely closed against the immigration of Jfews. .It is 
equally indispensable that foreign Jews who have not yet 
acquired citizen rights should be expelled without delay 
and without consideration. 

‘‘ However hard it may seem to the Gennan sense of 
justice, we must restrict the rights of resident Jews. The 
good may suffer together with the bad, but necessity must 
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steel our hearts to pity. We must demand that all Jews in 
Germany be placed under alien law. 

“ The question at once arises : Who is a Jew ? We must 
differentiate between race and faith. Jews are a race, and 
those w’ho have changed their faith are Jews still. We 
must further re-establish the old Germanic principle that in 
case of marriages between Jews and Christians the descend- 
ants belong to the inferior race. Therefore it should be 
laid down that all those'' are Jews who belonged to the 
JewisH faith on the 18th of January 1871 or who are de- 
scendants of those who were Jews at that date, even if only 
one of the parents was a Jew.” 

The following measures should be taken : 

“ Jews should be excluded from all public emplo 3 rment 8 
in the gift of the Empire, the single States and the local 
authorities, whether such employment be in consideration 
of a remuneration or purely honorary and gratuitous. Jews 
should not be admitted to the service of the Army and Navy, 
Jews should neither vote nor be elected. They should be 
excluded from the profession of the law, and they should not 
teach in schools. They should not manage theatres. News- 
papers which have Jews for contributors should^ clearly 
state that fact. The other newspapers, which one may 
call German newspg,pers, should neither be o\vned by Jews 
nor have Jewishf managers, editors, or journalists. Bankss 
should not be conducted by Jetra unless they are private 
banks. Landed property should neither be o%vned by Jews 
nor be hypothecated to them. In consideration for the 
protection which Jews enjoy as aliens they should have to 
pay double.taxes.” 

The millions of Roles, Frenchmen, and Danes annexed by 
Germany should, according to Frymann,” be Germanised 
by force ; ' ' 

“ We must demand that the members elected by the 
Polish nation into the German Parliament should have 
only /the, right„to^peak, hut not to vote, and that they 
cotlld demand to be heard only on questions which 
touch the Poles or the district inhabited by them. If it 
should be found that this provision is evaded by their co- 
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operating with one of the Parliamentary parties, the right 
to vote and the right to bo elected should bo definitely 
taken away from the PoI(» Polish newspapers and 
periodicals should under all circumstances give a German 
translation of the Pohsh text, and the only language per- 
missible at pubhc meetings of Poles should be German 
“ We have acquired Alsace X«orraine because the 
territory is mihtanly neccssarj to us The inhabitants 
'were thrown in Wo have given them the option either to 
become German subjects or to emigrate into Franco after 
the acquisition of their country Now wo must give them 
a second option, but a more thorough one Every inhabi- 
tant of Alsaco-Lorramo who is of ago should pubhely de- 
dlare that ho is an unconditional supporter of the German 
Empire and ho should enter mto the obligation not to use 
the French language in public or within bis own house, nor 
should ho obtain newspapers, periodicals, or books from 
France Those who refuse to enter mto this obligation 
should have to leave the country witliout delay Those 
who contravene the foregoing should bo expelled All 
private schools should bo closed, and French should bo 
taught only as a foreign language, and no more timp should 
bo devoted to it than is devoted to French in the other 
parts of Germany Newspapers printed in French should bo 
compelled to issue atr the same time a German translation 
of the French text Tho Constitution of Alsace-Lorraine 
should be aboUshed and its administration bo placed under 
a Mmister with dictatorial powers Tho Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein should receive tho same treatment *' 

While “ Frymann ” recommended estabhslung tho supre- 
macy of absolutism in Germany by force. General von 
Bemhardi proposed in Umere Zukunft to^estabhsh by 
force the supremacy of Germany in Europe and throughout 
tiTe world He recognised that Germany s expansion was 
restramed by the balance of power in Europe, that Germany 
could not expand because the forces of tho Triple Alhance 
and tho Triple Entente were about equally strong 

“ We can render secure our position on the Continent of 
Europe only if we succeed m bursting tho Triple Entente 
and forcing France, which is never hkelv to co operate with 
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Germany, to accept that position of inferiority which is 
her due.” 


General von Bemhar<U hated Great Britain %vith a pas- 
sionate hatred, partly because her adhesion "to the Franco- 
Russian Alliance had re-established the balance of power 
in Europe, partly because he envied Great Britain her 
enormous possessions, partly because he despised her for 
not possessing a national army. According to him “ armed 
strength in its moral, inteUectual, and physical aspects is 
the truest measure of civilisation ” Moreover, he beheved 
that Great 'Britain wished to destroy Germany : 

Only England has an interest in bringing about a general 
European war which would necessarily involve Germany. In 
tho first place England finds it from day to day more difficult 
to man herrapidly increasing fleet. She seems to be approach-' 
ing tho limits of her naval capacity. In the second place 
the Baltic opd North Sea Canal will soon be finished, and its 
completion will yield considerable military advantages to 
Germany. liastly, the German JNavy grows, from, year Jo 
year, so that the concluiron'lies'nWr that* the comparative 
strength of the two countries ivill gradually bo altered to 
England’s disadvantage. In the Mediterranean the Austrian 
and the Italian navies are about to be strengthened. All 
these circumstances make it clearly desirable for England 
to bring about a war as soon as possible and to obtain the 
assistance of Prance and Russia for such on undertaking. . . % 
” German competition, German enterprise, and German 
industry ‘Vamper Englishmen t{iroughout,,the world, and 
ol^n prove superior. It is England’s interest to destroy 
Germany’s competition, especially as the German nation 
has tho greatest ability among the nations'"bf’Eufofe''and 
the'gr^t^t"Kdpe~df‘e^ansion, for it is.a maritime State 
' ofJho‘firet_j:anir.~ It threatens to obtain a predominant 
position on the Continent^ to disturb the balance of power 
in Europe >\hicb is so profitaBle to EriglarTd, and to develop 
a 'navy which rnay become dangerous to Great'Britain. 
Great Britain has allied herself with Russia and Prance in 
order'' to keep Germany down, to prevent her political 
development and to destroy her fleet. We cannot bo 
deceived on that point. The German Fleet must bo de- 
26 
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stroyed That is the Alpha and the Omega of British policy 
It IS the necessary and logical consequench of the Triple 
Entente ” 

General von Bemhardi had not a very high opinion of 
the Bntish Fleet 

“ The British Fleet la an extremely powerful opponent 
However, it suSera from a national weakness It is already 
difficult to secure a sufficient supply of men, and especially 
of the higher ratings Therefore unless universal com- 
pulsory service he introduced, a distinct limit is put to the 
increase of the 'British Fleet Besides the German artillery 
IS at least as good as the Enghsli; perhaps it is better 
The same apphes to the torpedo boats Lastly, the newest 
English ships correspond in no way to expectations ” 

The General thought that a war with Great Bntain 
was inevitable because Great Britain would never allow 
Germany to acquire great colonial possessions He ivTote 

“ We must enlarge Germany’s colonial possessions and 
acquire adequate terntones suitable for the settlement of 
white men However, we cannot disgmse from ourselves 
the fad that England will undoubtedly oppose Germany ’s 
acquisition of valuable Colonics, of coaling stations and 
naval bases Colomes situated m the Temperate Zone can 
scarcely be acquired without a war with other States 
“Exactly as Bismarck clearly recognised m his time, 
that a healthy development of Prussia and Germany would 
be possible only when the differences between Austria and 
Prussia had finally been settled, so every German who looks 
at the matter without prejudice is convinced that Germany’s 
further development as a world-Power is possible only when 
the existing Anglo German competition has come to an end 
Exactly as a cordial alliance was possible between Germany « 
and Austria only after the Austro-German War of 1866 so 
we shall obtam an understanding with England, which 
from many pomts of view is desirable, only after an Anglo- 
Germah war ” 

General von Bemhaidi recommended that CJermany 
should secure the co-operation of the TJmted States agamst 
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Great Britain and that Germany should weaken Great 
Britain’s power of resistance by fomenting risings through- 
out the British Empire : 

“There is a distinct con&ct of interests between the 
United States and England/ firstly, because the United 
States are England’s most dangerous competitor in the 
trade of Ihe world and especially xnth Eastern Asia ; 
secondly, because the United States arc determined not in 
any case to submit to England’s naval predominance. The 
Dominion of Canada forms another point of friction between 
the two States, whilst there are no material differences 
between the United States and Germany. It is true that 
peaceful division of tho world between England and the 
United States is conceivable. However, no indications 
can at present be found of such an imderstanding. As 
matters are at present, the enormous increase in England’s 
pover which would flow from the defeat of Germany would 
be opposed to the interests of the United States. It follows 
that the co-operation of the United States and of Germany 
would be in the interests of both countries. 

“It is to be homo in mind that in the English Colonies, 
i n ln^ia, S outh Africa, and Egypt, there is erplosiv e material 
in large qu antities, so that it seems by no means untEinkablo 
tfit revolts a nd ji ation al risin gs would occur in the^event 
that En^^ nd shoiild be engaged'ln“an“ unfortunate or 
dangerous war. These are circumstances with which we 
EavcT to counf^'andrit is our duty to make the best use of 
them. . , . England would probably feel inclined to con- 
clude peace if, in the course of, a European war in which 
she was engaged, risings and revolts took place in her Colonies 
uhich threatened her pre-eminent position. It may he 
coTvsidered'as a matter which does not admit of dispute that 
i n Indi a, in Egypt, and in South Africa there is sufficient 
inflammable material.” 

General von Bemhardi thought that Great 'Britain and 
Germany could come to an understanding only if Great 
Britain was willing to abandon her allies on the Continent 
and allow Germany to deal with them as she pleased. He 
thought that Great Britain and Germany "^uld conclude 
an alliance only if Great Britain agreed not to oppose in 
any way Germany’s oversea expansion, and if she agreed to 
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redistribute her fleet bo as to allow Germany to rule the 
North Sea Tlie General wrote 

“ There are two possibilities of arriving at an under- 
standing with England An agreement with her can be 
either lasting or transient If a lasting agreement is desired, 
the important interests of Germany must be safeguarded 
Nothing must remain that could impede their necessary 
development This demand makes it necc^^sary for England 
to abandon its claim to a predominant position in the u orld 
It involves England’s recognition that England and Germany 
have equal rights England would have to give an absolu tely 
free hand to Germany in Europe and would have to agree 
beforehand to any increase of power of Germany on the 
Continent uhich might arise out of a Central European 
federation of States or out of a Franco German war England 
would have to abandon its diplomatic opposition to Ger 
many’s colonial pohey as long as Germany does not strive to 
acquire Colonies at England s cost England nould have 
to agree not to oppose Austna’s expansion m the Balluin 
Peninsula, nor to oppose Germany s economic policy in 
Asia Minor nor the development of the German Navy and 
the acquisition of coabng stations 

“IMiether such an understanding would take the form 
of an alliance is an open question In reality it would for 
most purposes be equal to an Anglo German alliance, and 
on the basis of such an understanding England and Germany 
could peacefully settle their economic interests Such an 
agreement of the two great Germanic States would create 
an irresistible political force which would promote the 
development of both nations in every way It would 
create a factor for civihsahon which would more than any 
other promote human progress Tlius a practical way 
would he found to bam^ war and the danger of war for 
ever or at least to restrict its danger Peace in Europe 
would be secured by England’s approaching the Triple 
Alliance At the same time a powerful counterpoise would 
be created to the growing influence of the United States 
The pressure of East European Slavism would bo diminished 
and a powerful wall would be raised against the millions 
of ypUow men m t he Far East- 

It would be seen that such an understanding between 
England and Germany would have the moat far reaching 
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advantages not only to the two countries but to all mankind. 
However, it is clear thafc^England would have to alter her 
entire policy. The basis of all negotiations sTiourdTie the 
dVmand that England would abandon the Triple Entente 
and redistribute her fleet. After all, it is clear to every 
thinking man that England and Germany can never enter 
into friendly and cordial relations as long as Great Britain 
is** allied jvith Germany’s enemits. Besides, Germany 
could never have any confidence as to the honesty of 
England’s peaceful intentions as long as the entire Bntiah 
Navy is concentrated in the North Sea and kept ready for 
an attack upon p Germany.” 

General von Bembardi evidently strove to eecure'for 
Germany'npt only supremacy in Euroj[)e but supremacy 
throughout th'e'wo'rld. He wished to conclude an Anglo- 
German alUance, but Germany was to be the predominant 
partner. Great Britain was to help Germany to become 
a, world-power, but in order to be on good terms with 
Germany she was to disarm. She was to redistribute her 
fleet and apparently leave the protection of her shores to 
Germany. According to General von Bemhardi a durable 
understanding ‘betw'een the two Powers could be concluded 
only if Great Britain would consent to become Germany’s 
vassal 

Concluding my article in the Nit^eleznlh Century and After 
inPebruary 1914upon which this chapter is based I stated : 

‘‘ The Germans are frequently described as a peaceful 
nation. They would more correctly be described as a well- 
drilled and w’ell-disciphned nation. They are firmly ruled 
by a small class through an all-powerful bureaucracy, army, 
and police. Absolute obedience to official orders is the first 
duty of the citizen and the first law of the State. The well- 
Germans are a law-abiding people and their obedience 
is absolute. Orderly * grunibling, if done in moderation, 
IS perinitted. Hence, if the people are dissatisfied with 
their rulers or disapprove of their policy, they may pro- 
test but they will obey. ,That was seen in 1866, Then the 
Prussians passionately protested against the “Bruderkrieg,” 
the fratricidal war, against Austria. Yet they obeyed and 
fought. The Government has crushed the spirit of the 
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people This lack of spmt constitutes Grcrmany's strength 
but also her Tveakness German enthusiasts have always 
greatly admired democratic government, but, unlike French- 
men, Enghshmen, Americans, Itahans, Swiss, and Dutch^ 
they have never seriously fought for it They were at host 
half-hearted supporters of revolution The nation rose 
only, as in 1813 against Napoleon, when ordered by the 
Government In Germany the Government does not carry 
out the vnR o! the people, but the people execute* the will 
of the Government, and those who try to prove that Ger- 
many IS peaceful because the German merchants, clergy- 
men, and working men do not wish for war, only show 
that they are unacquainted with Germany’s pohtical char- 
acter and organisation and nuth the elementary facts of 
German historjr The meitorUj/ o) Germans ore nndovhtedly 
peoce/uf, (hal peaceful majonly unll go to tear mth alaenty 
aa aoon aa the ruhng minority gives the ntgnal There is a 
great difference between democratic and autocratic Germany, 
a difference which is not sufBciently appreciated in other 
countnes Democratic Germany tabes much, but does, not 
act , autocratic Germany acts, but does not talk Democratic 
Germany has filled the newspapers with loud complaints 
about the Zabem incident , autocratic Germany has not 
talked at Zahem, but has acted, and the incident bas closed 
with the victory of autocratic Germany Herein hes the 
lesson of Zabem ” 

Only too soon my forecast was to come true 

/ 



CHAPTER XXIV 


now THE ARMY HAS RXJISED OEBStAXY* 

Ok tlio 28th of February 1870, four months before tbo 
outbreak of the Franco-Gcrman War, Colonel, Stoffcl, the 
French Slilitaiy Attach^ in Berlin, sent to his Government 
a report in .vhich he. stated : ** La Prusso n’est pas un 
pays qui a uno arm6o ; e’est uno nrm(5o qui poss^do un 
pays.” Careful investigation ^vUl show that not the German 
Emperor, tho C^o^vn Prince, tbo Junkers, or the professors, 
but the German Army was chicOy responsible for tbo great 
tragedy of tho War'; that tho ormy was brgely responsible 
for tbo mismanagement of Germany’s foreign policy before 
tho outbreak ; that tho army had forced Great Britain and 
Italy into the ranks of Germany’s enemies ; that the 
army was responsible for tho unexampled treachery and 
mendacity of Germany’s diplomacy ; that tho army was 
responsible for the hideous barbarities perpetrated by 
Germany everywhere ; that tho army drove tho United 
States into open hostility with Germany, Tho army which 
bad made modem Germany has been responsible for Ger- 
many's downiali not odiy’oy'Us'Uiegliimtlto a6iiviiies*in 
tho political spbSre, but even by its professional failings, 
which will bo described in these pages. Hence tho army, 
not only its head, the^Empcror,jbould beheld responsible 
by the world, and espccblly by, the .German people them- 
selvesT* Ih tho course of these i»ages I shall show that 
thrcontrol of the German Army had fallen into the bands 
of military intri guers completely misma na ged t ho War. 

I shall show in these pages that, had Germany followed 

^ * From tho Ntnetemth Century and After, April 1010. 
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the M i«o and far seeing plan of campaign laid domx by 
lloltke, 'With Bismarck’s co operation, for the eventuality 
of a ivar with France and Russia, Great Britain and Italy 
might have remamed neutral and Germany might easily 
have defeated France and Russia and have acquired the 
domination of the Contment of Europe m a few months, 
and possibly m a few weeks, at a comparatively trifling cost 
in human lives and treasure I shall show, furthermore, 
that she failed m thia because she allowed the direction 
of her foreign policy and of the State to be grasped by 
reckless military adventurers who misrmnaged both her 
diplomatic and her mihtary campaigns 

Bismarck and MoUke had accustomed Germany to short 
and decisiTO wars, prepared by fauftJeas diplomacy and 
carried out by matchless strategy The ivar of 18C4 agamst 
Denmark lasted only a few days The war of Prussia against 
Austria, the Seven Weeks’ War, began on the 2Ctb of Juno 
1860 ivith the hghtmg at Huhncrwa&ber On the 3rd of July 
tho battle of Koniggratz was won Tbo war was decided 
by seven dajs’ fighting On Ih© 19lh of July 1870 Franco 
declared war on Prussia On tbo 2nd of August the first 
encounter took place at Sa^tbrucken By the 2nd of Sep- 
tember Napoleon III and bis entire army had been made 
pnsoners at Sedan, and tho rcmaming two French armies 
had been severely <\efeatcd and liad withdraivn into Metz, 
which was closely invc&tcd by_ German troops Tho issue 
of the war had been decided in exactly a month’s fighting 
If General Stemmetz had obeyed Moltko’s orders, the tivo 
French armies would not have succeeded m rcaclung Metz, 
but w ould have found their Sedan m front of that fortress 
All GcTxasffjf and not v-ithont reason, lor another 

lightning campaign at tho outbreak of tho War 

Although it IS univer«>aUy bcheved’thnt warfare bj a few 
strokes of lightning like ropiditj was initmtcd bj Moltko, 
that It 18 a Pfusaian macntiou, this is a mistake It was 
first practised bj Napoleon I The most rapid and the 
most complete defeat known to mibtarv bistorj was his 
defeat of Prussia in tho Jena campaign of 1806 Modem 
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Gcnnan strategy was based not on that of Frederick the 
Great but on that of Napoleon I. As Prussia had, in 180G, 
been completely defeated in a great and decisive battle 
three days after the beginning of hostilities, surprise attack 
and sudden defeat by a great and decisive battle became 
the watchword of German strategists. Karl yon Clause- 
witz, the greatest German witer on strategy and'a pupil 
of the celcbmted Scharnhorst, who had taken part in the 
terrible Jena campaign as aide-de-camp to Prince August 
d Prussia, ivrote in his classical treatise On War : 

“Prom the very conception of war it is obvious that the 
foUowing'are the principal maxims regarding tho use of 
battles; " - . 

“ (1) The destruction of the enemy’s mih'tary force is the 
most important object of war. 

“ (2) This destruction can best be effected by moans of 
a battle. 

“(3) Only great and general battles can have a decisive 
effect npdn warfare. 

“Tho_battle is the bloodiest way of solving the problem 
of war. Its priucipal effect consists not in kilhng the 
eneray’s soldiers, but in destroying his courage. A true 
conception of w'ar and general experience lead us to look 
only to’a great battle for the decision of a war. Instances 
of a great battle deciding' the whole campaign have been 
frequent in modern times, A deliberately planned great 
battle must therefore be regarded as the principal aim and 
object of a campaign. A General must strive to^throw his 
whole weight into the schlcsTn tfae^first battle. He must 
en'dcTavour to win everything by’ a sln^e but most powerful 
sfrolie. HqiiapMte h areffy eve r entered* upon a war .without 
endeavourmg tolIefeattEe enemy and to conquer his country 
in a'firsfand decisive encounter.*’ 

Tho wars of 1866 and 1870, like Napoleon’s model cam- 
l>aign of 1806, were won by superior preparedness and 
superior numbers, by a surprise attack made with the 
greatest energy upon an unready and hesitating enemy. 
In accordance with Clausewitz’s precept, they were rather 
won by killing the enemy’s courage than by killing his 
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soldiers. One might almost say that these wars were ^von 
by bluff, for they were won at an incredibly small cost in 
lives. According to the German ofScial account the two 
great wars by which modem Germany was created resulted 
in the following losses : 

Pbvs&uik Losses to the Was or 1866 

4,450 kiUod in battle 
6,421 died of disease 
16,177 wounded 

Total, 27,0^ 

The casualties of the Franco-German War of 1870-71 are 
stated in greater detail in the official history. They were 
as follows : 


Oeuuak Losses r» the Wae i 

QlSeen. • 

3y 1870-71 

SI«a. 

Bonek 

Kill«d o( died of wouads . 

1.871 

26,397 

7,325 

tVouaded . . . 

4,184 

84,304 

5.547 

Missing . . . .* 

102 

12,762 

1,723 

Total . 

6,167 

123,453 

14,695 


Prussia defeated Austria in 186C and acquired vast terri- 
tories and the leadership of Germany at^the cost of merely 
10,877 human lives, and Germany defeated France in 1870-71 
and acquired Alsace-Lorraine with more than 2,000,000 
inhabitants at the cost of only 28,268 human lives. Com- 
pared ivith the present war, which has inflicted at least 
8,000,000 casualties upon Germany, they were__aImost 
bloodless. Besides they were extremely” profitable. They 
added vast territories and ''many millions _of industrious 
citizens to the State. Tn addiUon, Uke Napoleon’s campaign 
of 1800, they brought in vast sums of'monoy'dwmg to the 
heavy contributions and tho colossal mdncta^ihdemnities 
exacted. ~ , 

Germany owed her victory over Franco in 1870-71 chiefly 
to her overwhelming superiorityin men and guns. According 
to the German official history tho French and German 
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forces compared at the beginning of, August 1870, when 
hostilities were opened, aa follows : 

Ofnn&n Xxmy fniich Anaj. 

Battalions oE Infantry . 474 332 

Squadrons of CaveJry . 332 222 

Guns .... 1.584 780 

Napoleon HI. wrote in his (Euvres Posthumes : 

“ Instead of having in line, as might have been expected, 
383,000 men to oppose the 430,000 of Northern Germany 
combined with the Southern States, the army, when the 
Emperor arrived at Metz on the 25th of July, amounted 
only to 220,000, and, moreover, not only were the effectives 
not Tip to their fall complement , but much indispensable 
war material was wanting.” 

On paper the German and French forces stood almost in 
the proportion of Wb to one. If superior readiness^ 'bettor 
leading, and the moral factor be taken into account, they 
stood ap|)*rosimately in the relation of three to one, France 
had^no chanetTagainst Germany. According to the official 
KriegsguehichtUche EimeleckrifUn of 1889 the French and 
German forces engaged in some of the most telling battles 
were as follows : 



a«nDia 8‘nn^b. 

Preach Streastb. 

At Wei&seobarg 

. 48,000 infantry 

4,650 infantry 


2,950 cavalry 

650 cavalry 


144 guns 

16 guns 

At Worth 

. 89,000 infantry 

42,800 infantry 


7,7C0 cavalry 

5,760 cavalry 



tXTx’gmsf 

At Spichem . 

. 30,100 infantry 

24,400 infantry 

4,800 cavalry 

3,200 cavalry 


108 guna 

90 guns 

At Grflvelotle 

. 1 60,400 infant^ 

99,500 infantry ' 


21,200 cavalry 

13,300 cavalry^ 


732 guna 

520 guns 

At Beaumont 

. 116,200 infantry 

* 90,700 infantry 


16,100 cavalry 

10,000 cavalry 


'645 guna 

468 guna 

At Sedan . 

133,500 infantry 
21,350 cavalry 

90.0O0f"'“'”' 

1 cavalry 


JOl guns 

403 guna 
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It will te noticed that Germany, especially in the open- 
ing battles of the war, had an absolutely overwhelming 
superiority in infantry, cavalry, and guns. 

Tactics largely depend upon strategy. As Germany had 
made it a strategical principle to attack by surprise and in 
overwhelming numbers, she made it a rule to fight with 
sledge hammer blows. In view of her enormous superiority 
in men and guns, she could afford to employ in battle the 
most sanguinary form of attack agamst the French, who 
usually stood on the defensive. The German generals sacri- 
ficed their men lavishly though not recklessly. That be- 
comes clear from the casualty statistics given in this chapter. 

Diplomacy and strategy, to be successful, must work 
hand in band. After the Franco-German War, Moltke and 
Bismarck began to contemplate the contingency of a war 
with France and Russia combined and to prepare for , it. 
Henceforth the possibility of a war on two fronts became 
the principal care and pre-occupation of these two meiv. 
That pre-occupation dictated Bismarck’s foreign pohcy. 
To weaken Germany’s possible antagonists, the Chancellor 
strove ^to keep France occupied with Colonial adventures 
in Africa and Asia, and he encouraged Russia to advance 
towards Constantinople and India. By skilful diplomacy he 
created friction between Russia and Great Bntam, between 
France and Great Britain, between Italy and France, ajid 
he brought about the conclusion of the Tnple Alliance which, 
by the adhesion of Turkey and Roumania, became a Quin- 
tuple Alliance in disguise. Bismarck thought Germany 
to be large and strong enough and he ^vished for peace. 
That may be seen from his posthumous memoirs and from 
his numerous speeches, letters, newspajper articles, and con- 
versations. The Triple Affiance was a purely defensive, a 
conservative, instrument. Prince Bulow' wrote in bis book 
Imperial Oermany^ confirming the vi^ws^ expressed "by 
Bismarck in his Memoirs : 

“ One may characterise the Triple Alliance as an alliance 
with emphatically conservative tendencies. . . . The three 
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Cejitral-European States arc bound to each other by the 
firm resolve to maintain the existing balance of po^\er in 
Europe, and, should a forcible change of that balance be 
attempted, to prevent it, if need be, by force. The united 
strength of Central Europe stands in the path of any revolu- 
tionary^ European* policy which might elect to follow the 
coufscs^pursued by'Kujs XIV. or Napoleon J. . . . The 
founders of the Triple Alliance mtentionally created a 
^arantcc of peace. 

As the Triple Alliance nos a purely defensive and con- 
servative arrangement devised to restrain rulers of the tjrpo 
of I^uis XIV. and Napoleon I., it was obvious that a policy 
of aggressiorT, such os that puraued by Germany, would very 
likely bring about its dissolution. 

Bisrnarck attached the greatest value to Great Britain’s 
good-will and support in case of a great war, especially as 
Italy was likely to follow England’s lead. Soon after Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, WiUiam H., by estranging Russia and 
antagonising England, reversed Bismarck’s policy and thus 
destroyed the political system which the great Chancellor 
had created by years of labour, a system which, as^wed 
^many’s peace and her supremacy in Europe. I have 
shown in my book Tht Foundation of Germany by means 
of numerous newspaper articles emanating from tho,Chan- 
cellor, which had not previously been published in the English 
language, that" Bismarck not only opposed the Emperor’s 
venture'souie policy with all his strength, but that he fore- 
told in the dearest and most emphatic language that the 
Ejnperor’s inccssant^ahd provocative. meddling in foreign 
ppfitics Syould lead to a great Europ^n war; that the 
war would ITe brought about by Austria’s Balkan policy in 
which Germany ha^ no interest ; that “"Germany tfius 
would, be compelled to follow Austria’s lead ; that the 
unnecessary estrangement from England was bound to bring 
about Italy’s desert ion in the h our of trial ; that Germany’s 
iiUerferenc'e^in Far East and he r sha meful tre atmen t 
of Japan , whom she had ousted from_Pqrt Arthur, might 
arouse the hostility of that country ; that the Emperor’s 
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neurotic and exasperating activity and Ins bluster might 
l)nng about the creation of a ^orld wide combination of 
Powers hostile to Germany, and that it might lead to the 
rum of his country I shall now show by most mterestmg 
documents which also have not yet been pubhshed in 
Epglaud that, incited by military intriguers, WiUiam H 
destroyed Moltke’a work as recklessly as he destroyed -that 
of Prince Bismarck 

In'Studymg the possibdity of a war on two fronts, Moltke 
attached the greatest value to the mtegnty of Switzerland, 
Luxemburg, and Belgium, for a twofold reason These 
neutral States greatly shortened the frontier which Gtermany 
had to defend towards Prance Besides they protected, 
like two huge fortresses, the Northern and Southern flanks 
of the German Army m the West The Rhine, the Black 
Forest, 'and the Vosges provided a most powerful natural 
bulwark m the West of Germany On Moltke’s advice the 
vast natural strength of this 'position had been very greatly 
increased by extensive and most powerful fortifications 
In Moltke’s opinion the Western frontier of Germany was, 
owing to these enormously strong natural and artificial 
obstacles, the moat formi^ble defensive position m the 
w6rld , 

The vast strength of the Western frontier of Germany 
and the advantage of its bemg protected on both flanks 
by neutral States and the special position of Belgium, the 
violation of which was likely to induce Great Britain to 
enter the War in defence of that country, were recognised 
m the leading mihtary circles in Germany Bemhardi gave 
expression to the highest mihtary opimon m writmg m his 
book Unsere Zukunft, v> bich came out shortly before the out- 
break of the War 


Germany s Western frontier is exceedmgly favourable 
for defence Here a weak army can hold its oivn during 
a long time and inflict heavy loss^ upon the enemy If the 
aggressor should endeavour to avoid the pouerful Rhme 
front by marchmg through Belgium or through Switzerland, 
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and in my book Tht Foundaiiona of Germany, and her 
military policy was reversed aa well Moltke resigned 
immediately after the Emperor’s accession and died in 1891 
His successors apparently intended to change the plan of 
campaign which that master of sane strategy had evolved 
with Bismarck’s co operation The security of the small 
southern corner of Alsace against an attack from Belfort 
was made a welcome pretext for demanding a change of 
plans by those mihtary men who, m case of a great war, 
wished to strike immediately at France with Germany’s 
full force and desired to begin a war on two fronts by invad- 
ing France by the easiest route, by way of Belgium The 
German Press has often served as a mouthpiece not only to 
the Government, but also to powerful pobtical and military 
intriguers The danger which threatened Western Germany 
from Belfort was pointed out to the people in newspaper 
articles calculated to impress them with the seriousness 
of the position, which was greatly exaggerated Bismarck 
was a great patriot, and through his friends he was kept 
well informed on current affairs after his dismissal Desiring 
to prevent irremediable mischief, ho did not hesitate to 
reveal Moltke’s plan of campaign m a number of articles 
in the Hamburger Nachrt^Un, in order to be able to defend 
it Ostensibly replying to those who had reproached him 
in the Press for not having acquired Belfort in 1870, as he 
might have done, Bismarck wrote on the 9th of January 
1893 in that journal 

{ Field Marshal Ooant.von Moltke ivas so convinced of the 
strength of Germany s position m the West with the for 
tresses of Strassburg, Metz, Mauiz, and Coblenz that he 
thought tbai, in case of a war on two fronts, would bo 
pos«ible for Germany to fight on the Western frontier on 
the defensive until the war with Russia was brought to an 
end Moltke was of opinion that, m^^ew of the excellence 
of the railway system and the strength of the German 
fortifications in the West, the French Aimy would be unable 
to break through into Germany Therefore he believed 
that Germany ^ would be able to restrict herself to the 
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defensive in the West, and that she should embark upon an 
attack upon Prance only after the Russian war had been 
brought to an end.” 

A ^veek later, on the IGth of January, he returned to the 
charge and stated in the Hamburger Nachrichten : 

“It is a fact which cannot bo doubted that Count yon 
Moltke was of opinion that Germany, if engaged ’in a Wr 
'vith Prance and Russia, could, in the possession of Metz, 
Strassburg, Mainz, Cologno, and Coblenz, fight on the 
defensive for an unlimited time in the West, employing the 
bulk of her army in the East. ... It might be considered 
an impertinence to reinforce the views of the great German 
strategist with a non-military opinion. Still, it should be 
added that in case of defensive warfare towards prance, 
the left shore of the Rhine, where it flows near the French 
frontier, would be adequately protected. Only a part of 
Alsace would lack the protection of the German troops. 
Moreover, the position of the German Army, acting on the 
defensive, would be protected by the neutral territory of 
Belgium and Luxemburg on the one flank and by that of 
Siritzerland on the other flank. Besides, if the French, 
issuing from Belfort, should invade Alsace, they might easily 
be thrown across the frontier into Switzerland.” 

On the Ist of February the great Chancellor wrote in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten : 

It cannot be doubted that Moltke did not attribute an , 
exaggerated importance to Belfort. It can as little be 
doubted that the Field-hlarshal, when officially , discussing 
^th the Imperial Chancellor the possibility of a simul- 
taneous war with Prance and Russia, declared in the clearest, 
iu the most categorical, and in the most detailed manner 
ithat in case of such an undesirable event Germany should 
limit herself -to the defensive in the West until' the decisive 
battles had been fought and won in the East. Further- 
more, when* doubt ^vas expressed whether such proceeding 
was advisable, he stated that the Rhine, with its fortresses, 
constituted the strongest defensive position possessed by 
any of the Great Powers. 

It will be noticed that in her diplomatic and in her military 
campaign Germany acted in flagrant opposition to the plan 
, 27 
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Trhicli MoltLe, Tvith Bismarck’s co operation and approvaI> 
had laid down Its abandonment hy the German General 
Staff, and the consenaf t he German Emperor and Foreign 
OfiBco to the violation of Belgium’s neutrality at the bidding 
of mihtary adventures, has proved the cause of Germany’s 
rum 

If the German General Staff had intended to carry through 
the wise and far seemg plan of campaign devised by Moltke 
and Bismarck, Germany might, at the beginnmg of the 
Russo Austrian controversy regarding Serbia, have declared, 
as indeed she did, that it was a purely Austro Serbian 
quarrel She might, in addition have stated that, in case 
of a ‘totally unjustifiable’ Russian attack upon Austria, 
she would of course have to act in accordance with her 
defensive treaty and come to Austria s aid , that Austria was 
too weak to resist gigantic Russia^ingle handed , that Ger- 
many 6 assistance alone could save Austria from destruction 
Lastly, the German diplomats might have expressed the 
hope that France would keep neutral m the quarrel in which 
France had no concern, that Germany would m no case 
attack France, but that she would of course defend herself 
with the strength of despair should France wantonly in- 
vade mnoc^nt and moffensive Germany In addition, the 
German statesmen might have appealed to England and 
have asked hei to use her mfiuence with Franco for the 
sake of peace Had tius been done, British puhhc opmion, 
though perhaps not condemnmg France for commg to 
Russia’s aid and attacking Germany, would scarcely have 
approved of Great Britam’s intervention on France’s behalf 
It seems practically certam that the pacificist section of the 
Cabinet would have provaffed, that Great Bntam would 
have observed an attitude of neutrality Meanwhile, the 
tuo Central Powers, aided by Turkey and perhaps by 
Roumania as well, might have rapidly defeated Russia 
while the French wore battermg desperately bilt m vam 
against the powerful frontier position of Alsace-I/orrame 
After Russia s defeat tkp Germans and Austrians, who 
possibly would have been rcmforced, and would scarcely 
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have been opposed, by the Italians, 'would have defeated 
France. A comparatively short campaign trould have 
brought about the do'wnfall of France and Russia, and 
Would have secured to Germany the undisputed predomin- 
ance on the Continent and perhaps the possession of the 
French Colonies as well. A Greater (^rmany would have 
been organised, and in ten or twenty years she would prob- 
ably have become so wealthy and powerful as to be able 
to challenge successfully" Great Britain and the United 
States for the mastery of the sea and of the world. ^^Thus 
Germany might ha've surprised the world with a jaxl accomjili 
as did Bismarck and lloltke half a century before. lie 
British people would have awakened to their deadly danger 
only when it was too late. ' 

Why was the sane and safe diplomatic and strategical 
plan of campaign devised by Bismarck and Moltke aban- 
doned 1 Why did the' German Army invade Belgium, 
although that step was likely to arouse Great Britain’s 
hostility and bring about Italy’s secession ? It is easy to 
surmise the reason. The German Emperor’s chief charac- 
teristic was his vanity, “and the military intriguers sur- 
rounding him played successfully on his weakness They 
probably promised him the^most dazzling military triumph 
known to history, a victory compared ■with which those 
'woa'hy Napoleon in 1806 and by iloltko in J8GC and 1870 
w^d^pale into insignificance. 

Before the fatal invasion of Belgium the best-informed 
Gernians had warned France not to come to Russia’s aid 
should the Austro-Serbian quarrel lead to war between 
■Russia on the one sid© and Germany and Austria-Hungary 
on the other. They had publicly and solemnly warned her 
that if she kept faith with her ally, the German troops would 
enter^Paris ^thin a month.' They had foretold, in the 
same masterful tone which Napoleon employed towards 
FVederick William m. in 1806, that if France stirred she 
would be crushed in a fe'W weeks. Th e Oeim an supreme 
command intended_Jte_dcstroy__the„power of-France_,by a 
hghteiing campaign similar to that of 1806, and was firmly 
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convinced that success was certain. There was indeed 
good reason for this belief. Franco had assembled the bulk 
of her troops on her Eastern frontier, facing Alsace-Lorraine, 
anticipating that Germany would attack from the direction 
of Metz and Strasbourg. Germany, on the other hand, 
had sent to Alsace-Lorraine only sufficient troops to de- 
fe:^ that p6werful position against a French attack. The 
few German array corps which had been assembled there 
were to act on the defensive. They would occupy and 
detain the French main army. KIcanwhilo the principal 
body of the German troops was to rush through Belgium, 
to overthrow the few French army corps on the Franco- 
Belgian border, and to march upon Paris. Paris would 
be reached in about three ^veeks. Germany’s colossal 
mortars, the existence of which was not suspected, would 
destroy the forts in a few hours. Paris would fall. Having 
seized the capital, the Germans would immediately wheel 
round and attack the French main army in «the flank and 
rear, driving It against the walls of Strasbonrg and Metz 
and across the Swiss frontier. It is an interesting link in 
the chain of evidence that the German Government, after 
invadmg Belgium and declaring that that country’s resist- 
ance to the German invasion ^as a crime, admonished 
Switzerland by telegraph “to maintain and defend by all 
means in its power the neutrality and inviolability of its 
territory . . . trusting that the Confederation, owing to 
thd unshakable will of the entire Swiss nation, mil succeed 
in repelling any violation of its neutrality.” In other 
words, Germany admonished the Swiss to disarm and intern 
the French army corps which, attacked in the rear, might 
be forced to cross into Switzerland. Had the German plan 
not miscarried, all France might indeed have been con- 
quered in a month. Paris, the greatest fortress in tho 
world, was believed by all Frenchmen to be impregnable. 
Had Germany, within about a month, taken Paris and 
destroyed and captured practically the whole of the mobilised 
French armies, the bewildered French, suddenly deprived 
of both capital and army, might indeed have given way to 
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despair and havo abandoned all hope and all thought of 
resistance and hare asked for peace, especially if their 
capital had been threatened with tho fate of Louvain, as 
was apparently^ intended. Germany had undoubtedly 
invaded Belgium hoping, in tho manner described, to create 
for tho whole of the French armies a gigantic Sedan, to 
catch them as in a net, and thus to achieve a victory com- 
pared with which that won in 1870-71 would appear trifjing. 

The danng plan of tho Gorman General Staff to destroy 
or capture tho whole of tho French armies and to enter 
Paris within aTnonfh miscarried owing to Belgium's un- 
expected resistance. U^go blocked Germany’s way for 
more than a week. As tho German troops entering Belgium 
had no heavy siege artillery with them, orders were given 
to take the town and forts by assault at any cost, Tho 
German troops were mown down by tho thousand. Accord- 
ing to Baron do Beyens 3G,0'00 German soldiers wore killed 
in this desperato but unsuccessful effort. If that figure is 
correct, and there is no reason to doubt its approximate 
correctness, the Germans lost beforo li^go alono a con- 
siderably larger number of men than they lost during tho 
whole war of 1870-71, in which, os shown on another pago, 
only 28,268 men were killed in battle and died of wounds. 

Who made the plan of invading France by way of Belgium ? 
Who was responsible for that insane step which brought Ger- 
many no advantage, but which secured to her tho hostility 
of Great Britain and Italy and the reprobation of tho 
civilised world 1 The plan was probably adopted about 
the time when Bismarck made his disclosures in the Earn- 
durjer fiaciinefiten. fijs articles ottractea' at t'fie time Attie 
attention because their meaning w'as understood only by 
the initiated few. ' Hqwever, the responsibility for carrying 
out the plan lay of course not^with Count Waldersee, or 
any other General who first brought it forward, but with 
von Jloltke junior, tho nephew of the great Moltke, who 
was the Chief of the German General Staff at the outbreak 
of the Great War ; with Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, the 
Imperial Chancellor, who, however, only approved of it 
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-more or less unwillingly, and especially with the Supreme 
Commander, the Gorman Emperor, who, it is true, acted 
upon the advice of Mollko junior. This explains his resigna- 
tion, soon after the beginning of the War, “ for reasons 
of health.” 

The Ninelewih Ctntur^ of June 1912 cohtained an article' 
of mine, “ The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany,” in 
which I dwelt on the defects of the Gorman Army, stating ; 
“ German generals complain that promotions are made 
less by merit and more by favour than m former times. 

Wilham II. has made the navy his hobby and attends 
to the army perfunctorily, and many say it is little better 
managed than his Foreign Office ” In making this statement 
I thought particularly of von Moltke junior, the Chief of 
the Grcneral Staff. 

The invasion of Belgium did not lead to the destruction 
and capture of all the French armies, the seizure of Paris 
and the surrender of all France, but merely to Great Britain’s 
intervention. The violation of Belgium brought Germany 
no gain, but enormous loss. The greatest military triumph 
the world has seen did not materiahse. The German Army 
leaders made the most fearful miscalculation an^ the most 
fearful blunder. 

Of all her opponents (Jermany hated little Belgium prob- 
ably most. By resisting the onslaught of her mighty 
opponent^ Belgium made Germany’s intended surprise 
attack upon Fraflce a failure. The German Army leaders, 
having grossly, and fatally, mismanaged the Gferman cam- 
paign by disregarding the'wise plan for the conduct of a 
war on two fronts laid down by the elder iloltke in collabora- 
tion with Bwuiark, damaged Germany still further hy ill- 
treating the\ unhappy Belgians, hy venting upon them 
their spirit of baffled rage, by deliberately practising dpon 
them every kind of brutality, inhumanity, indignity, and 
extortion. The German Army thus destroyed not only 
Germany’s hope of victory, but Germany’s good name as 
^well. The army, not the Emperor, was chiefly responsible 
for the atrocities perpetrated first in Belgium and then 
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elsewhere The Emperor was essentially a vam and weak 
man, and, like Napoleon HI , whom ho resembled in many 
respects, the tool of the army 

In lfi92, more than three ccntuncs ago, tho great Lord 
Bacon wrote m his Certaxn Observations upon a Libd 

“ Wars aro no massacres and confusions , but they are 
the highest trials of nght ; when pnnecs and States, that 
acknowledge no eupenor upon earth, shall put themselves 
upon tho justice of God for tho deciding of their contro- 
versies by such success, as it shall pleaso Him to give on 
either side And os m tho process of particular pleas between 
pnvato men, all things ought to bo ordered by the rules of 
civil laws , •JO in tho proceedings of the uar nothing ought 
to be done against tho law of nations, or the law of honour ” 

To tho horror of mankind Gcmany disregarded the law of 
nations, the laws of war, and tho law of humanity She 
deliberately tned to plunge the ivorid into barbarism and 
savagery 

Tho German Army and ibo German Navy stood, according 
to tho Impenal Constitution, under the direct command of 
the Emperor Ho was no doubt legally responsible for all 
the abominations which tho German forces have committed 
on land and sea However, study of German military 
literature makes it clear that the guilt bes perhaps not so 
much with the Emperor as with the Army Dunng tho rule 
of William II the Army had become a State within tho 
Btate, as will presently be shown It had become the 
principal governing factor It had ceased to be a tool It 
had estabbshed its o^vn laws For decades the mibtary 
leaders of the forward school had been allowed to preach 
the doctrine of ruthlessness in war They had taught that 
both in diplomacy, which they wished to control, and in 
warfare all means were good which were expedient, which 
wore advantageous to Germany That may be seen from 
the writings of many of the most eminent German soldiers — 
Remhardi is a charactiwistic representative of that class— 
and from the handbook Knegshravek tm Landknege, tho 
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Customs of War, published by the General Staff m Berlin 
m 1902, and translated into English by Professor Morgan 
The Government Committee presided over by Lord 
Bryce concluded its Report on Germany’s outrages in 
Belgium as follows 
“ It 18 proved 

“ I That there were in many parts of Belgium dehberate 
and systematically organised massacres oi the civil popula- 
tion, accompanied by many isolated murders and other 
outrages 

“ II That m the conduct of the War generally innocent 
civdiana, both men and women, were murdered in large 
numbers, women violated, and children murdered 

“ni That looting, house-burning, and the wanton 
destruction of property were ordered and countenanced by 
the officers of the German Army, that elaborate provision 
had been made for the systynatic incendiarism at the very 
outbreak of the War, and that the burnings and destruction 
were frequent where no military necessity could be alleged, 
being, indeed, part of a system of general terronsalion 
“iV^That the rules and usages of war were frequently 
broken, particularly by the usmg of civilians, including 
women and children, as a shield for advancing forces exposed 
to fire, to a less degree by killing the wounded and pnsoners, 
and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross and the White 
Flag 

“ Sensible as they are of the gravity of these conclusions, 
the Committee conceive that they would be doing less than 
their duty if they failed to record them as fully estabhshed 
by the evidence Murder, lust, and 'pillage prevailed over 
many parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war 
between civilised nations during the last three centuries ” 

Surprise has been expre^'sed that the eitiiens of o cultured , 
well ordered, and highly disciplined nation should have 
been able to perpetrate tho horrors described in Lord Bryce’s 
Report, not only in Belgium but elsewhere as well , that 
people who until recently were supposed to he kindly, 
humane, and somewhat over-sentimental should have 
been able to commit cnmes for which savages would blush 
I think the fault lay not m the character of the German 
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people, but in the teachings ■which they had received from 
their military leaders. The principal characteristic of the 
German “pebplo was their docility, their willingness to do 
as they were told. They 'aero passive instruments in the 
hands of their rulers and superiore, as they always have 
been. The Germans were the only nation in Europe which, 
though suffering from tyranny and misrule, had never 
successfully revolted against their tyrants. The German 
soldiers were ordered to murder, bum , and plunder, and they 
did this as conscientiously and as unqucstioningly as they 
obeyed the innumerable vexatious regulations and restric- 
tions of their country. 

Formerly the army and the militant section of the German 
nation were kept in bounds. Soldiers interested themselves 
only in their duties and did not mingle in politics. Louis 
SchneiderT the reader of William I., has told us in his Memoirs 
that the old Emperor would neither tolerate that officers 
should discuss with him political questions nor would ho 
allow Prince Bismarck to talk with him on military affairs. 
All this had changed under "William II. The King of Prussia, 
the Emperor of Germany, •was by tradition a soldier. Prusso- 
Germany was a military State. The army "^'as the support 
of the throne. It was the true aristocracy, the ruling class, 
of tho country. The military officers were naturally im-^ 
patient of peace and were apt to demand war whenever 
poUtical complications arose. Bismarck succeeded - in 
curbing their atdour, in keeping them ■within bounds. He 
checked the aggressive proclivities of the army and the 
desire of the leading officers to give a warlike direction to 
the national policy. Ho^wever, be foresaw that, under a 
weak and vain monarch, such as William II., the army might 
become the predominating factor and dictate the national 
policy. He foretold that under his rule the national policy 
might be directed by the General Staff. Desiring to protect 
his country against that danger, he wrote in his posthumous 
Ifemoirs : 

How keenly Moltke ■wanted ’to put in practice his mili- 
tary and strategic tastes and abihties I observed not only 
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Political Testament. The German Foreign OfSce had be- 
come an annexe of the General Staff. In a most important 
German Official Secret Report, emanating apparently from 
the German General Staff, and relating to the proposed 
very great increase of the German Army ivhich -was effected 
previously to the War, dated the 19th of March 1913, and 
published in the French Yellow Book, we read : ' > 

“ We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of our 
people that our armaments are an answer to the armaments 
and policy of the French. We must accustom them to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity in order 
to combat the provocation of our adversaries. We must 
act with prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, and to avoid 
a crisis which might injure our economic existence. We 
must so manage matters that under the heavy weight of 
powerful armaments, considerable sacrifices, and strained 
political relations an outbreak {Losschlagen) should be con- 
sidered as a relief, because after it would come decades of 
peace and prosperity, as after 1870.” 

The higher German officers did not disguise the fact that 
they meant to 'direct Germany’s foreign policy, which was 
supposed to he managed by the Foreign Office. On the 
6th of I^Iay 1913 the French Ambassador in Berlin reported 
to Ms Government in Paris ; 

^ “ I have been informed of some remarks made in a German 
nulieu by General von Moltke, who is considered here as the 
most distinguished officer of the German Army. The inten- 
tion of the General Staff is to act by surprise. ‘ We must 
qut.on oneside.’ said GenciaLvonJilDltke,/ alLcnmmonjjlarjyL 
as to the responsibility of the aggressor. "UTien war has 
become necessary it is essential to carry it on in such a way 
as to place all the chances in one’s own favour. Success 
alopc justifies war. Germany cannot and ought not to 
leave Russia time to mobilise, for she would then be obliged 
to maintain on her Eastern frontier so largo an army that 
she would be placed in a position of equality, if not of 
inferiority, to that of France. Accordingly,’ added the 
General, ‘ wc must anticipate our principal adversary as 
soon as there are nine chances to one of going to war, and 
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on this occasion, in July 1870, -when war with Franc© seemed 
impending hut also in the dajre before the oiftbreak of the 
war of 1866 against Austria 

“ In both cases hia love of combat and debght in battles 
were a great support to me in carrying out the policy which 
I regarded as necessary, and which 1 had to carry out in 
opposition to the intelligible and justifiable aversions in a 
most influential quarter His desire for var proved incon- 
venient to me in 1867, in the Luxemburg question, and in 
1875 and afterwards when the question arose whether it 
was desirable, as regards a war with France which we should 
probably have to face sooner or later, to bring it on anlxci- 
“pando before the adversary could improve his preparations 
I have always opposed the theory which advocates aggres- 
sive wars, wars of precaution, of prevention, not only at 
the Luxemburg period, but likewise subsequently for twenty 
years, in the conviction that even victonous wars cannot 
be justified unless they are forced upon one and that one 
cannot look into the cards of Providence far enough abe^d 
to anticipate historical developments and make one’s own 
calculations accordingly 

" It is natural that in the Staff of the Army not only young 
officers desirous of promotion, but also experienced strate- 
gists, should feel the need of turning to account the efficiency 
of their troops and their own capacity to lead, and of making 
themselves prominent in history It would be a matter of 
regret if an enterprising military spint did not exist in the 
Army It is the duty of the pohtical, not the military, 
heads of the State to keep these sentiments within the 
limits which the jiation’s need of peace can justly claim 
That at the time of the Luxemburg question, during the 
crisis of 1876, invented by Gortchakoff and France, and 
even down to the most recent times, the General Staff and 
its leaders have allowed themselves to be led astray and to 
endanger peace lies necessanly in the very spirit of the 
institution, which I would not forgo It only becomes 
dangerous under a monarch whose pohey lacks sense of 
proportion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally 
unjustifiable influences ” 

Wilham II was the monarch “whose pohey lacks sense 
of proportion and power to resist one sided and constitu- 
tionally unjustifiable influences,” dc'cnbed m Bismarck’s 
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Political Testament. The Gennan Foreign Office had be- 
come an annexe of the Gteneral Staff. In a most important 
German Official Secret Keport, emanating apparently from 
the German General Staff, and relating to the proposed 
very great increase of the German Army ■which was effected 
previously to the War, dated the 19th of March 1913, and 
published in the French Yellow Book, we read ; - , 

“ We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of our 
people that our armaments are an answer to the armaments 
and policy of the French. Wo must accustom them to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity in order 
to combat the provocation of our adversaries. We must 
act with prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, and to avoid 
a crisis •which might injure our economic existence. We 
must 60 manage matters that under the heavy ■w’eight of 
powerful armaments, considerable sacrifices, and strained 
political relations an outbreak (Losschlagen) should be con- 
sidered as a relief, because after it would come decades of 
peace and prosperity, as after 1870.” 

The higher German officers did not disguise the fact that 
they meant to 'direct Germany’s foreign policy, wliich >vtiB 
supposed -to be managed by the Foreign Office. On the 
6th of May 1913 the French Ambassador in Berlin reported 
to his Government in Paris ; 

** I have been informed of some remarks made in a German 
milieu by General von Moltke, who is considered here as the 
most distinguished officer of the German Army, The inten- 
tion of the General Staff is to act by surprise. * We must 
^ut Qn.Qna.aida-) aaid.GenpjaLvQn.MoJtke...* all commornglacea. 
as to the responsibility of the aggressor. When war has 
become necessary it is essential to carry it on in such a way 
as to place aU the chances in one’s own favour. Success 
alopo justifies war. Germany cannot and ought not to 
leave Russia time to mobilise, for she would then be obliged 
to maintain on her Eastern frontier so large an army that 
she vould be placed in a position of equality, if not of 
inferiority, to that of France. Accordingly,’ added the 
General, ‘ wo must anticipate our principal adversary as 
soon as there are nine' chances to one of going to war, and 
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begin it without delay in order ruthlessly to crush all resist- 
ance ’ This represents ezactl> the attitude of nuhtaiT 
circles, and it corresponds with that of pohtical circles ” 

It iviU be noticed that the German Army, as represented 
by its chiefs, considered itself to be not an instrument of 
government, but the Government, the State 

When comphcations arose between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary, not the German diplomats, but the Generals, 
absolutely controlled the nation’s foreign pohey The chiefs 
of the German Foreign Office had to make the humiliating 
admission that not they, but the heads of the Array, 
directed Germany’s diplomacy. On the 30th of July 1914 
M Gambon, the French Ambassador at Berlm, reported 
to his Government two conversations which he had had 
with the Secretary of State, von Jagow, and ^v^th the Under- 
Sedretaiy of State, Herr Zimmermann, which he eummansed 
as follows 

“ I pomted out to the Secretary of State that he had 
himself told me that Germany would only consider herself 
ohhged to mobilise if Russia mobihsed on her German 
frontiers, and that this was not being done He replied 
that this was true, but thattAc heads oj ike Army were iTisisltng 
on tt, for every delay is a loss of strength for the German 
Army ” 

In another telegram of the same day M Gambon re- 
ported 

“ Accordmg to the Under Secretary of State, the military 
auihontiea are very anxious that mobtlisalion should le ordered, 
because every delay makes Germany lose some of her advant- 
ages Nevertheless, up to the present the haste of the Oereral 
Staff, which sees war tn modilisaCton, has been successfully 
prevented ” 

M Gambon’s statements were confirmed by Baron de 
Beyens, the Belgian representative in Berlm He wrote on 
the Ist of August to his Government 

“ Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann went to the 
Gbancellor and to the Emperor, in order to secure that the 
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order for general mobilisation should not te issued to day, 
but they were met by the tnflexible opposition of the Minister 
'for War and the Chiefs of the Army, who must have repre- 
sented to the Emperor the fatal consequences of a twenty 
four hours’ delay The order was immediately issued and 
brought to the knowledge of the general pubhc by a special 
edition of the LohU-Anzeiger I telegraphed it to you 
immediately ” 

It 13 a well known fact that at the last moment Austria 
wished to draw back, but that Germany precipitated the 
War, making Austria’s intended concessions towards > 
Russia impossible by presentmg an ultimatum at Petrograd 
At the critical moment the Army leaders prevented the 
peaceful arrangement pf the pohtical dilBculties Ihey 
forced the Emperor’s hands 

On the 6th of August 1914 Baron de Beyens had a final 
conversation with Herr von Jagow, the Secretary, and Herr 
Ziramennann, the Under Secretary, of the German Foreign 
Office That conversation is reported m the second Belgian 
Grey Book The Belgian Minister reported 

“ Herr Zimmermann simply rephed that the Depart- 
ment for Foreign Affairs was powerless Smee the order 
for mobilisation had been issued by the Emperor, all power 
now belonged to the mihtary authorities It was they who 
had considered the mvasion of Belgium to be an mdispen- 
sable operation of war ‘I hope,’ he added with emphasis, 

‘ that this war will be the last It must also mark the end 
of the pohey of alhances which has led to this result ’ 

“ From this interview I brought away the impression that 
Herr Zimmermann spoke to me with his customary smeenty 
and that the Department for Foreign Affairs, smee the 
opening of the Austro Serbian conflict, had been on the 
side of a peaceful solution, and that it was not due to it that 
its views and counsels had not prevailed To day, even, 
it is my behef, contrary to what I wrote you at first, that 
Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann spoke the truth 
when they assured my colleagues and myself that they did 
not know beforehand the text itself of the ultimatum 
addressed by Austria Hungary to Serbia A supenor 
power intervened to precipitate the march of events ” ^ 
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The fact that the Grennan Foreign Office, and even the 
Imperial Chancellor, had become subordinates to the 
General Staff, that generals, not statesmen, guided Germany’s 
foreign policy, may be shown by numerous incidents of which 
I Will mention only one because it was particularly striking. 
As I have previously stated, the Imperial Chancellor, Herr 
von Bethmann- Holla eg, probably agreed more or less 
unwilhngly to the violation of Belgium, bemg unable to 
resist, in view of the assurance of the General Staff that the 
result would be a complete victory of unparalleled magni- 
tude which would completely eliminate France as a mih- 
tary factor Immediately after the invasion of Belgium 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg confessed candidly in the 
Reichstag that, in invading that country, Germany had 
perpetrated a wrong The mihtary evidently did not approve 
of the Chancellor’s sincerity General von Emmich,"'m 
invading Belgium, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
nhich probably had previously been drafted by the General 
Staff in Berlin Ho stated in it that the German forces 
invaded Belgium because tho neutrabty of that country had 
previously been violated by the IVench The mihtary and 
the Cl vil pouer contradicted one another The civil power 
admitted a great wrong and the mihtary pleaded justifica- 
tion The German Government was bound to choose 
hetueen the two viens Being under tho control of the 
Army, the mihtary view was adopted It was proclaimed 
everywhere that France had “ forced ” Germany to invade 
Belgium hy violatmg that country’s neutrality. The 
highest officials at tho German Foreign Office n ere perfectly 
an are that Germany had been in the wrong, that the viola- 
tion could not be justified with tho mendacious pretests 
employed by the Arraj That was made clear by Herr 
Zimmcrmann in his conversation ■nith Baron de^Bojens on 
tho Gth of August, for tho Belgian rcprcsentati^ o reported 

*' Herr Zimmcrmann expressed to me, with much emotion, 
his profound regrets for tho cause of my departure But, 
ho added, tho passage through Belgium is an absolute 
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necessity for us — a (Question of life ondeath (<S'etn oder nichi 
sdn). Germany must crush France as quickly as possible 
in order to ke able then to turn against Russia. 

“Herr Zimmermann sought no pretext to excuse the 
violation of our neutrality. He did not invoke the supposed 
French plan, alleged against France by the Chancellor in 
the speech which he had dehvered the evening before in 
the Reichstag, of parsing through Belgium in order to attack 
Germany on the lower Rhine, a plan to which Herr von 
Jagow had alluded, in his conversation with me.” 

German policy was controlled by the military. The 
Fomgn Office was a dependency of the General Staff, The 
Chancellor and, the highest officials at the Foreign''Offico 
Were forced to eat their words and to recant. As the 
General Staff pleaded justification they had to do the same. 
Official Germany proclaimed everywhere that the invasion 
of Bel^um was justified because IVance, which had practic- 
ally no troops on the Franco-Belgian border, intended to 
invade that country, and because Belgium ” had sold her- 
self” to England by discussing measures of defence with 
.her in case the country should be inva^pd by Germany. 
The Belgian and the British Governments were, of course, 
entitled to discuss measures of defence in case of a German 
invasion which was threatened, long before the outbreak 
of the War, by Germany’s strategical railways and military 
preparations which pointed to an attack upon Belgium. 
However, the Foreign Office authorities of Germany not 
merely repeated, Hke lackeys, the instructions which they 
received from the General Staff, but they endeavoured to 
-• “ prove ” Belgium’s guilt by deliberate forgery, by changing 
the word “ conversation ” into the w’ord “ convention ” 
in the document which recorded the Anglo-Belgian Con- 
versations regarding the measures to he taken should 
Germany invade the covmtry. ’ 

The German Army was also responsible for the U-hoat 
campaign, for Hindenburg and Ludendorff controlled the 
'^navy. Thus the army forced the_TJnited_States into^^e 
War^witfa.disastroua results for Germany. The army, not 
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the diplomats, were responsible for the peace of Brest 
Litovsk and for that of "Bucharest which finally disgraced 
Germany 

It has frequently been stated that not merely the German 
Emperor and Germany s leaders were responsible for the 
War, but that the whole nation was responsible for it because 
the whole nation enthusiastically approved of the aggression 
It IS true that the nation went to war with wild enthusiasm 
However, it must not be forgotten that that enthusiasm 
was carefuUy raised before the War by the mihtary leaders 
The German officers were not satisfied with runnmg the 
Government They were not satisfied with dommatmg 
the Emperor, the Chancellor, and the Foreign Office They 
strove, and strove successfully, to educate the nation and to 
arouse in it a spirit of reckless aggression It is a fairly 
wqU known fact that the German Press was, during the War, 
edited by the General Staff, but it is not so well Imown that 
durmg many years previous to its outbreak German mihtary^ 
men had carried on a nation inde campaign of inciton^nt 
to war In 1913 Professor Nippold pubhshed in Berlin 
a small but important volume, Per Deutsche Chauvxmsmus, 
which seems almost unknown It contained numerous 
extracts from the German Jmgo Press, and it summed up 
the character of the war agitators and their aims as 
follows 

“ The German Chauvinists advocate war not merely 
occasionally , they arouse systematically in the German 
nation a desire for war They show not merely that the 
people should prepare for war , they teach that the nation 
urgently rcguireajvyar War is depicted not as'a possibihty, 
hut as a necessity It must come, and the sooner the better 
In the eyes of these men war is a necessity to the German 
people, and a prolonged peace is an evil They do not care 
whether there is a reason for war or not Jf ther^is no 
reason, one must simply make war ivithout a reason 
“ It IS mteresting to sludy tho'pohcy pursue3~by our 
war agitators They begm their activity with the children 
We have seen in the Jungdeutschland Post [the paper of 
an extensive boys’ organisation of whi ch General von det 
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Goltz is President] war described as the most desirable 
event.. Some organisations strive to arouse "the war fever 
uTihe young and some in the grown-up,” Among the latter 
the ‘'Alldexiisdie Verband'^fm^y the Wehrvtrein should be 
mentioned, Tlieir teaching may be summed up thus : A 
great -war is a necessity, and it should arouse the delight of 
the'uhole nation. ... 

“ These agitators have raised the dogma that war is in- 
evitable, and as it is in their opinion mevitable, they advo- 
cate an aggressive a war of prevention, arguing ‘As 
war is bound to break out, let us see that it will break out 
at the moment most favourable to Germany. Let us ^ttack 
the others as soon as it suits us, and before all let us attack 
as soon as possible.’ Having abandoned the idea of a de- 
fensive, of a necessary, war, they preach an aggressive war 
without cause, and believe that by their preaching they have 
succeeded in converting the German people from a peaceful 
cation into a nation of firebrands, eager to pick quarrels 
others, *lh their opiulon armaments are not intended 
to preserve the peace. Ob no 1 The German nation needs 
a-war.-'and It would be a pity to leave the ready German 
Anayunosed. ■* ' ” ' * ' 

‘**^^leading war agitators are the Nationalist Press, the 
■^ar organisations, such as the Allde,uU(Ae Vtrhand, and 
war- preaching Generals such as Generals Keim, Liebert, 
Pemhardi^ Eichhoni,“ Wrochem. Tfaese_men_^a'^e_ los^ all 
sense of responsibility.'’ General Keim, who is probably 
the^worst war agitator liymg, has ventured to assert that 
Gemany was free from Chauvinism I , 

‘Tn the eyes of these men Morality and Right are concep- 
tions of little value. They look contemptuously down upon 
these qualities and upon ali except the military achievements 
of mankind,, preachiiig the denial of _all, civilisation, and 
eulogising the rule of 'unfestricted brutal might. That is 
their great ideal. They recommend us to embark upon a 
piratical war and to,,disregard international law and all 
moral obligations. Their teachmg is bound to lead to the 
taoral degeneration of the nation. 

“Our war-preaching generals leach us thaj, without a 
war the moral qualities of the German people would deterio- 
rate. . To .them the problem of Germany’s expansion is 
cot a cause of war, for according to them a war would be 
necessary bn moral grounds, had Germany all the colonies 
28 
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she could wish for They consider it a matter of course 
that Germany should embark as early as possible upon a 
war of aggression, and consider the advocacy of peace as a 
sign of weakness 

‘ The mihtary should not be allowed to force their class 
ideas upon the German nation It has never lacked mihtary 
spirit It IS not necessary to arouse it artificially These 
uniformed demagogues unceasingly raise the bogy of war 
and at the same tune smg its praise To them all profes 
sions except that of arms, are contemptible What is 
international law ^ Rubbish ' What modern commerce, 
industry, and science * Effeminating occupations which 
have diverted the people from their true occupation, from 
war To them war is the greatest blessing 

Our war generals despise our statesmen and politicians, 
for they wish to control the National Policy themselves 
They think that the direction of the State m all its branches 
should be left to the army In their eyes the German 
diplomats are incompetent 

If the German Chauvinists should unhappily succeed m 
making the Government believe that they represent the 
people, that they are the people, then war may break out , 
at any moment They may carry the Government with 
them These things have happened before, and they may 
happen agam We should bethink ourselves inHime, 
for the spirit of aggression which these men have aroused 
constitutes for Germany a grave danger agamst which one 
can warn the Ration neither too often nor too energetically ” 


Professor Nippold gave only the names of officers on half- 
pay He should have added that many of the most eminent 
officers on active service were the prmcipal leaders of the 
Jingo campaign in Germany Both the Ministry of War 
and the Admiralty stimulated the desire for increased 
armaments and for war by maintaining a widespread agita- 
tion through their Press oflBces and by other means Admiral 
Tirpitz -was in the first place not a naval admmistrator, but 
a naval agitator The Navy League was one of his instru- 
ments of agitation, exactly as the Wtlirverexn was a tool 
of the highest mihtary authorities 

The details given in this chapter will suffice to show that 
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the^crman Anny^ %yas principally rcsponeiblo.for bringing 
a bout the ^Var; that the army dominated the German 
Foreign Office and controlled Germany’s foreign policy 
before the ont break of h ostihtics ; that the German Army 
was responsible for the unparalleled mendacity of German 
ffipjomacy j that the German Army was responsible for the 
invasion of Belgium ; that it \ras responsible for the inter- 
vention of Great Britain and Italy ; that the men who 
brought about tho War u ere responsible for abandoning the 
wise plan of campaign upon which Moltke and Bismarck 
had settled and which might have led to Germany’s triumph 
within a few months. They suffice to show that the Army 
was responsible for the abominations of which the German 
forces were guilty, and that the Army, by carefully-planned 
agitation.hadcomiptcd tho mind of the nation. A powerful 
army is an invaluablo'tool, but a dangerous master. Tho 
Gferman A.nny leaders had made themselves supremo in 'the 
S^ate. They had been playing tho samo part as the Pre- 
torians played in^^Ancient Rome, the Janissaries in Turkey 
anli the Strelitzi in Russia. They have deserved the samo 
fate. 

The fear has been expressed that the great strengthening 
(jf the British Army might introduce mihtarism into England 
an^ Prussianise it. That fear is totally unfounded. The 
British Army, however strong, would be under the control 
of Parliament, of tho people. In Germany Parliament 
and people had no control and, indeed, no influence^what- 
ever, over the army. According to the Imperial Constitu- 
tion the Emperor had sole control over the mihtary^forces, 
and by the Constitution {he strength of^he army was laid 
do'TO for all time, and could therefore not be altered by 
Parhament. By the fundamental law of the Empire every 
German citizen had to serve in the army, and by tho same 
document its peace strength was fixed at 1 per cent, of the 
population for all time. 

Im perial German y was si^gc^d to be a^onstitutional 
I^pme possessed of representative anH^very democratic 
institutions, for every male adult was given a vote If wo 
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look into the Constitution a little more closely wo find that 
the country was ruled by a military oligarchy, that its 
democratic institutions were a farce, that the people w’cre 
powerless. As military domination had been imposed 
upon Germany by the Constitution, and as the people 
could not alter the Constitution except with the consent of 
their rulers, it was obvious that Germany could free herself 
from the shackles of militarism only by a successful revolu- 
tion. Germany bore domination by a military caste os long 
as she was prosperous and invariably successful in war. 
When she discovered that the military caste had ruined the 
country, when the immense prestige enjoyed by the army 
had disappeared, when the people saw in it the principal 
cause of their misery, they rose and swept out of existence 
the institutions ^hich had brought about their downfall. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE VTAR ATMS OP THE OERUiCI ISTELLEOTTTALS » 

The most important factors of public opinion in Germany 
were three : the governing circles, the^ business men, and 
the intellectuals. The war aims of the intellectuals were 
authoritatively stated in a petition which was drawn up 
on the 25th of Juno 1025 and which was sent to tho 
Imperial Chancellor. Appended to it were 1,341 signa- 
tures. Among' the signatories uoro 352 University Pro- 
fessors, 168 educationalists and clergymen, 145 high officials, 
burgomasters, and counctllors, 148 judges and lau’ycrs, 40 
Parliamentarians, 18 retired admirals and generals, 182buci- 
ness men, 52 agriculturists, 252 artists, authors, and pub- 
lishers. In view of tho great prestige enjoyed by Iho Germa n 
professore on^d their vast influence upon public opinion, 
the importance of tho professorial do'mands’ u-as very great. 
The weight of tho professorial petition was vastly increased 
by tho signatures of eminent practical men which also w’cro 
appended to the document. Among these was Herr Kirdor f, 
the principal director of tho Gclscnkirchoncr Borgwort, 
Germany’s leading coal and iron undertaking. Herr Kirdorf 
^as for many years the President of tho powerful organisa- 
tion which represents tho German coal and iron industry. 

Petitions w’bich aro intended to bo signed by many of tho 
most influential men aro dra>vn up carefully and cautiously. 
They are as a rule worded with a good deal of reserve and 
restraint in order to ovoid discussion and opposition. There- 
fore, the petition of tho professors raust not be treated as 

‘ From Grumbnch, Otmany’t Annejutionui trARsIated bj 

i ESlja Barker, John Jlarray, 1017 
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if it were a rash statement made by some irresponsible hot- 
heads The document was worded as follows 

“ The Petition oe the Proeessoes to the 
Imperial Chanoeixor 

“ The German nation and its Emperor have kept the 
peace dunng forty-four years They have kept it until its 
maintenance became incompatible with the demands of 
national honour and of self-preservation In spite of the 
growing strength and number of its population, Germany 
has never thought of overstepping the narrow limits of its 
contmental territories as a conqueror Its genius merely 
compelled the nation to enter the world’s markets in order 
to secure there its economic existence jn peaceful competi- 
tion with the other nations 

“ However, Germany’s enemies wished to reduce our 
narrow temtones and to hamper our indispensable activi- 
ties in the world’s markets They made plans which went 
as far as the destruction of the German Empire When they 
recognised their danger, the Germans, from the highest to 
the lowest, rose hke one man, knowing that they had to 
defend not only their country, but also their indmduahty, 
their spiritual and moral treasures, the culture of Germany 
and that of Europe, against the flood of barbarians coming 
from the East and the desire of vengeance and the lust of 
domination of the nations of the West Victonously, with 
God’s help, hand in hand with our faithful Alhes, ue have 
been able to defend ourselves agamst half the world 

“ Now, when in Italy a new enemy has arisen to Germany, 
mere defence is no longer suflScient Our\enemics have 
forced the sword into our bands and have compelled us to 
make enormous sacrifices in blood and treasure Now we 
must protect ourselves against a similar surprise attack 
from all sides, against a whole succession of wars waged with 
our enemies when they have regamed their strength To 
prevent this, we mean to estabhsh ourselves so fimly and 
so broadly in a secured and enlarged homeland that our 
independent existence is guaranteed to us for generations 
“ The , people are unanimous and resolved in pursuing 
this prmcipal aim Tlie plain truth which w o meet wherever 
we look IS this Tliere is only one fear among all the classes 
of the people, and that fear is particularly broad and deeji 
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among the masses of the pcoplo It is the fear that, through 
the delusive idea of foolish conciliatorme^s, or through 
nervous impatience, a premature, doubtful, and transient 
peace might bo concluded It is feared that once more the 
diplomat’s pen might give up i^bat the sword has victoriously 
won, as happened a century ago And that might happen 
in the most fateful houfof destiny known to German history, 
when peoples’ minds display a greatne'^s and unanimity 
such as have never been’knoivn m the past and may never 
be known in the future 

“ (K a _Jruth we do not stnvo after tho domination of 
th^jiorld However, we mean to possess a share of world- 
fewer proportionate to the greatness of Germany’s cultural, 
economic, and warlike strength Perhaps it wall not bo 
possible to achieve simultaneously all tho aims of national 
«ccunty This may not be feasible because of the number 
of our enemies Still, the utmost limit of the possible should 
be obtamed Otherwise, tho great sacnfices of tho nation 
and our great miUtary efforts dunng tho war will have been 
vam This is, wo repeat it, the firm determination of the 
German nation 

“It IS tho duty and tho right of those who, through 
their learning and position, have become the intellectual 
leaders and protagonists of pubhc opimon, to give clear 
expression to the resolution and to the firm will of the nation, 
and to place the national wishes before the Government 
It 13 their duty to give powerful Support to the ^vemment 
in its heavy task of enforcing Germany’s necessary claims 
agamst the faint-hearted individuals within tho country 
and against its tenacious enemies abroad 

“ Wo mvito all leaders of pubhc opinion to fulfil this ddty 

“ We know full well that one must discriminate between 
the deewable aisaa oi the war and the final eonditions ohtani' 
able at tho peace, that everjdhing depends on the ultimate 
success of our arms, and that it cannot be our task to dis- 
cu«s the war objects of Austria Hungary and Turkey Hence 
we have in the following merely briefly expressed our opinion 
m giving utterance to our conviction that Germany must 
have certam guarantees for a lastmg peace, and that there 
are certain aims which must be reached by the blood-sodden 
road of the present war 

“ (1) France — We wish io abolish for all time the French 
menace We have been threatened by France for centunes 
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We have been assailed with French cries of vengeance from 
1815 to 1870 and from 1871 to 1916 All classes of the 
German people are convinced of this necessity We cannot 
abohsb^ this danger through useless efforts at concihation,' 
to which France has always replied with the utmost 
fanaticism 

“ We would warn all Germans most seriously not to 
indulge in self deception Even after the terrible lesson ^f 
this disastrous war of revenge, FranSe wall continue thirsting 
for vengeance as long as she possesses the necessary strength 
For the sake of our own existence we must enfeeble that 
land pohtically and economically, without scruple or com- 
punction, and improve Germany’s mihtary-stratcgical posi- 
tion towards France To achieve this end a thorough-gomg 
improvement of Germany’s western frontier from Belfort 
to the coast is needed 

“In addition we must, if possible conquer ^art of the 
French Channel coast m order to increase our strategical 
, security against England and to obtain better access to the 
ocean 

Special measures will have to be .taken so that the 
German Empire should not be internally weakened by its 
external acqmsitions In order to avoid a position similar 
to that which obtains in Alsace-Lorraine, the undeTtakings 
and landed properties in the conquered di&tricts which secure 
to their mvners power and influence should be transferred 
from liands hostile to Germany to German hands, and the 
indemnification of the original owners should be left to 
France No influence wbatever^upon the Empire should 
be allowed to that part of tho French population which has 
been taken over by us » 

“Furthermore, it is necessary that France — and France 
among all our enemies in the first place — sliould have 
imposed upon it a high war indemnity, and that no mercy 
should be shown to it, although it has financially been 
terribly bled through its own folly and British selfishness 
Details will bo given further on 

“ We should also rememher that France^has a dispro- 
portionately large Colonial Empuo, and that England might 
ennch itself by seizing the French Colonies unless we seize 
them our'selves 

“ (2) Belgium — Bvlgium, which we have won with so 
much of the best German blood, we must firmly hold politic- 
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ally, militanly, and econonncally, whatever reasons may be 
urged against such a step On no point is the unanimity of 
popular opinion greater To the nation it is beyond doubt 
a question of honour to hold on to that country 

‘IVom the political and nulitary pomts of view it is 
clear that an independent ‘Belgium would be nothing but 
an English base for a very dangerous attack, a shield behind 
which our enemies would gather anew Economically the 
acquisition of Belgium* would mean a vast accession of 
power to Germany 

“Nationally also Belgium can become a great gam to 
Germany The Flemish population, which is so closely 
related to the Germans by their culture, may free itself m 
course of time from its French shackles and may remember 
its Germanic origm and character 

“ Of the problems which we have to solve when we have 
acquired Belgium we mention only this— that the mhahi 
tants must be allowed no jioUtical mfluence withm the 
Empire As m France, the undertakings and landed pro 
perties which give power and influence to their owners 
I must be taken out of the hands of persons hostile to 
Germany and he placed into the possession of German 
owners 

‘ (3) Russia — On Germany s eastern frontier the popu 
lation of Russia grows with the greatest rapidity, mcreasmg 
by from 2,600,00d to 3,000 000 per year Witlun a genera 
tiqn Russia’s population will come to 250,000,000 Aa’^his 
overwhelniirig "colossus ■'threatens our eastern flank, con 
stitutmg undoubtedly the greatest danger to Germany and 
to Europe jn. the futur^, ^rmany can mamtam its place 
in £he world only by constructmg a firm wall which will 
protect U3 both agamst the stealthy progress of Slavism m 
peace-tjme and against menaewg inroads in case of war 
Besides, the healthy growth of Germany s national^trength 
and man power must be secured by all means 

‘ A firm wall of protection and a basis for an increase of 
Ithe German race must be created on the land which Russia 
will have to cede to us We must have land suitable 
for agncultural settlement land where can be reared 
healthy peasants who are an inexhaustible source of 
national and racial power We must have land which will 
receive part of our surplus population and which will afford 
new homes to those Germans abroad who wi^h to turn 
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their back on the hostile countries to which they had formerly 
migraCed We must have land which increases Germany’s 
economic independence, which supphes us with food, which 
affords the necessary counterpoise to the progressive mdus 
triahsation and townification of the German people, which 
preserves that balance of economic activities which has 
proved so valuable during this war, and which prevents 
the dangerous development of a one sided national economy 
such as that of England Wo must have land which 
counteracts the reduction in the birth rate in the toivns, 
which prevents emigration and provides housmg for the 
needy We must have land the colonisation and Ger- 
manisation of which give new chances even to the learned 
proletariat Such land, which is needed for our physical, 
moral, and intellectual welfare, is before all to be found 
towards the east of Germany * 

“ The mihtary needs, and particularly our strategical 
requirements, will determine hon far Germany’s eastern 
frontier should be pushed forward Along the eastern 
hmits of Posen and Silesia, and along the southern frontier 
of East Prussia a belt of territory must be created nhich, 
as far as possible, is free from non German onners of land, 
which would therefore be open for settlement to German 
coloiusts This German frontier belt Mill separate the 
Prussian Poles from tbe Russian Poles and protect them 
agamst the direct influence of the latter, who may achieve 
their independence We do not hesitate to point out that 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, which Germans htt^e cul 
tivated for 700 years which possess a fruitful soil and 
which are thinly populated, are a promising ,land smtable 
for colomsation by Gennan settlers Tbe inliabitants, 
Lithuamans, Esthonians, and Letts, who are racially not 
related to the Russians, will become useful as agricultural 
labourers for temporary work in Germany proper ~ 

‘ We demand colomal land from Russia^ on which n e 
can erect a frontier wall and create conditions for promotmg 
the growth of our population T3ie colonial land demanded 
should, however, have a third function It should be 
Russia’s war indemnity paid to us After the war it will 
probably be impossible to obtain from Russia an indemnity 
paid either m cash or in securities The disappomtment 
of the Russo Japanese War, after which no indemnity was 
paid, might repeat itself But Russia can very easily pay 
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an indemnity in kind. The country is overburdened vith 
riches in land, and we demand that the territory vhich is 
to be ceded to us should to a large part be handed over 
’irithout their owners. In view of Russia’s administrative 
practice this is by no means a novel development. In 
Russia the people are not so deeply rooted in the soil as 
they are in Central and in Western Europe. Over and 
over again Russia has transplanted large portions of its 
populations from one district to other districts far away. 
The possibility of removing a settled population must not 
be measured with the insufficient standard of German 
civilisation. If tho political acquisition of Russian land 
is to bring to us the* necessary increase in power, we must 
be able to dispose freely of the bulk of it. A peace with 
Russia which docs not bring about tho waning of the 
Russian incubus and which falls to supply the land necessary 
to Germany, would mean that a great opportunity of im- 
proving Germany’s political, economic, and social health had 
been throwTi away. The final decbion between Germany 
and Russia would then be adjourned to some future date. 
Another struggle for the existence of Germany and 'for 
European culture would then be certain. 

** (4) England, the Eaet, the Colonies, Oversea Matters . — 
Although the struggle ivith Russia has been particularly 
grand and exceedingly glorious, and although w'e must 
remember how dangerous the enormous bulk of Russia will 
remain unless we succeed in bringing about its decom- 
position, we must not forget for a moment that this 
^ar has been in the last resort England’s war against the 
indnstrial, commercial, maritime, and colonial power of 
Germany. 

** The cause of England’s hostility must determine Ger- 
raany’s war aims with regard to England This means 
that wo must assert our position in the world’s trade and 
assort Germany’s sea power and oversea power as against 

England. ' ‘ 

“ We must admit that England has taught us a valuable 
lesson by blockading Germany during the war, and by 
forcing us to organise the country so as to make it a self- 
supporting State. We have learned in the first place — and 
this has particularly been shown in this petition — that we 
require a broader and better secured basis in Europe, so 
that wo shall be independent of other nations from the 
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political, military, and economic points of view Wo 
mean, therefore, to create on the Continent and about our 
ilational frontiers a continental economic sphere which 
should bo as large as possible, and which will make us in- 
dependent of England and of other world empires In this 
respect Austria Hungary and Turkey must be considered 
in the first place They will unlock to us the Balkan Penm 
sula and i^^ia Minor Therefore it is necessary to secure 
permanently, against Russian and Enghsh cupidity, Austna- 
Hungary, the Balkan Peninsula, Turkey, and Asia Minor 
as far as the Persian Gulf The commercial relations nith 
our political friends should be made closer mth all means 
m our power 

“Henceforward, in spite of England’s hostility and not- 
withstanding the security of our continental position, we 
must enter again upon the world trade and become active 
in the lands across the sea A substantial part of Germany’s 
international trade wiU no doubt have to be established 
in totally different directions Old estabbshed commercial 
and maritime relations must be regained In future we 
must learn to stand on our own feet Wo must cLmioate 
English mediation m finance and commerce, Enghsh arbi- 
trage and English insurance We have lost coi^dence m 
England Hence England must lose the profit which she 
has formerly derived from Germany’s commerce We mean 
to recreate our colonial empire It should be more closely 
jomted and stronger than it bas been hitherto Central 
Africa would give us large territories, hut they are of 
insufficient value We must therefore, m addition, acquire 
colonies elsewhere Herein bes the importance of Ger 
many s permanent connection with the world of Islam and 
the necessity of a secure sea route Those who, disregard 
ing Germany s security agamst England’s naval tjuranny, 
desir^ the acquisition of colomes, while being in favour of 
giving uj) Belgium, under estimate not merely the import- 
ance of securmg Germany’s European basis make 

the more serious pohtic5al mistake of striYing/* / ^nial 
possessions without securing a safe 
They would once more place Germany "*• 
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place necessary that Germany should obtain a strong 
position on the Channel coast. We must, as has previously 
been stated, have Belgium firmly in our grasp, and we 
must, if possible, obtain in addition part of the coast of the 
French Channel. Besides, it is necessary either to break 
the chain of naval bases which England has created around 
the world, or to neutralise them by calling into existence 
corresponding and equivalent German bases Egypt, which 
connects England with English Africa, and EngUsh Asia 
on the one hand, and with Australia on the other, and 
which makes the Pacific Ocean an English lake, Egypt, 
which, to use Bismarck’s w'ords, is to the British Empire 
what the nerve at the back of the neck is to a man, is at the 
same time the iron clamp which firmly connects England’s 
Eastern and her Western possessions and the instrument 
with which Ehglarld subdues both. In Egypt England’s 
vital nerve can be severed. If we succeed in this, w’e 
take the great trade-route which leads through the Suez 
Canal out of the hands of a single Power. In doing this 
the rights of Turkey should as far as possible be respected 
and preserved. 

“ England’s power is based in the main upon its over- 
whelming influence upon Governments and the Press 
throughout the world. We are in bitter need of eliminating 
the English cable and telegram monopoly. Our best ally 
against England’s influence throughout tho world is the 
freedom which we shall bring to all. In fighting for our 
own deliverance from the EogUsb yoke we fight for the liberty 
of the universe. We do not mean to exploit the nations 
of the world, as the English have been doing, but, while 
protecting our own interests, to act as tho pioneers and 
leaders of Europe who respect and secure the mdividuality 
and the free development of all nations. 

“ (6) ITor Indemnity , — Wc desire as far as possible to 
obtain a war indemnity which compensates us for the cost 
of the struggle, which enables us to rebuild what has been 
destroyed in East Prussia and in Alsace-I^orraine, which 
allows us to form a fund from which'pensions wiU bo paid 
to war invalids, war widows, and orphans, which permits 
us to make good the losses suffered by private German 
citizens, and allows us to replace and to improve the national 
armaments. 

“ We nre^ of course, aware that the question of war indem- 
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political, mihtary, and economic pomts of view We 
mean, therefore, to create on the Contment and about our 
dational frontiers a contmental economic sphere which 
should be as large as possible, and which will make us in- 
dependent of England and of other world empires In this 
respect Austria Hungary and Turkey must be considered 
in the first place They will unlock to us the Balkan Penin- 
sula and i?^ia Minor Therefore it is necessary to secure 
permanently, agamst Russian and Enghsh cupidity, Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan Peninsula, Turkey, and Asia Mmor 
as far as the Persian Gulf The commercial relations with 
our poUtical friends should be made closer with all means 
in our power 

“ Henceforward, m spite of England’s bostihty and not- 
withstandmg the security of qur contmental position, we 
must enter agam upon the world trade and become active 
in the lands across the sea A substantial part of Germany’s 
international trade will no doubt have to be established 
in totally difierent directions Old estabbshed commercial 
and maritime relations must be regained In future we 
must learn to stand on our oivn feet We must eliminate 
Enghsh mediation m finance and commerce, English arbi- 
trage and English insurance We have lost confidence m 
England Hence England must lose the profit which she 
has formerly derived from Germany’s commerce We mean 
to lecieate our colonial empire It should be more closely 
jointed and stronger than it has been hitherto Central 
Africa would give us large territories, hut they are of 
insufficient value We must therefore, in addition, acquire 
colonies elsewhere Herem bes the importance of Grer- 
many’s permanent connection with the world of Islam and 
the necessity of a secure sea route Those who, disregard- 
mg Germany’s security agamst England’s naval tyranny, 
desir^ the acquisition of colomes, while bemg m favour of 
giving up Belgium, under estimate not merely the impott- 
ance of securmg Germany's European basis They make 
the more senous political mistake of striving after colonial 
possessions without securmg a safe connection oversea 
They would once more place Germany at the mercy of 
England 

“ Wo require the freedom of the sea We fight England 
with the object of obtaining that freedom for all nations 
In order to enforce the freedom of the sea, it is in the first 
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place necessary that GJennany “should obtain a strong 
position on the Channel coast We must, as has previously 
been stated, have Belgium firmly in our grasp, and ne 
must, if possible, obtam in addition part of the coast of the 
French Channel Besides, it is necessary either to break 
the cham of naval bases which England has created around 
the "ftorld, or to neutralise them by calhng into existence 
corre^pondmg and equivalent German bases Egjqit, v, hich 
connects England with English Africa, and English Asia 
on the one hand, and with Austraha on the other, and 
which makes the Pacific Ocean an English lake, Egjqit, 
which, to use Bismarck’s words, is to the British Empire 
what the nerve at the back of the neck is to a man, is at the 
same time the iron clamp which firmly connects England’s 
Eastern and her Western possessions and the instrument 
with which Efiglaiid subdues both In Egjqit England’s 
Vital nerve can be severed If we succeed in this, we 
take the great trade-route which leads through the Suez 
Canal out of the bands of a single Power In doing this 
the rights of Turkey should as far as possible be respected 
and preserved 

England’s power is based in the mam upon its over- 
whelming influence upon Governments and the Press 
throughout the world We are in bitter need of oliminatmg 
the English cable and telegram monopoly Our best ally 
agamst England’s influence throughout the world is the 
freedom which we shall bring to all In figbtmg for our 
own deliverance from the Englisli yoke we fight for the liberty 
of the universe We do not mean to exploit the nations 
of the world, as the English have been domg, but, while 
protectmg our owm interests, to act as the pioneers and 
leaders of Europe who respect and secure the mdividuaUty 
and the free development of all nations 

“(6) War Indemnxly — We desire as far as possible to 
ohtam a war indemnity which compensates us for the cost 
of the struggle, which enables us to rebuild what has been 
destroyed m East Prussia and m Alsace-Lorrame, which 
allows us to form a fund from which'pensions will be paid 
to war mvahds, war widows, and orphans, which permits 
us to make good the losses suffered by private German 
citizens, and allows us to replace and to improve the national 
armaments '• 

“ We are^ of course, aware that the question of war mdem- 
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nities depends not only upon onr military successes, but 
also upon the financial ability of our enemies- Should -we 
be m the position of exacting an mdemnity from England, 
which has always been so thnfty in devoting English 
blood to the war, no amount of money that could be exacted 
would be sufficiently large England has raised the world 
against Germany chiefly with its money If we wish to 
strike at the most sensitive part of this nation of hucksterers, 
we must strike at its purse Before afl, we must hit England 
as bard as possible by stnking at its money bags, if we 
have the power However, it is more probable that 
France, either alone, or, in the first place, must be counted 
upon to furnish an mdemnity We should not hesitate to 
put upon that country the hea-viest financial burden 
Philanthropic sentimentahsm would be totally out of place 
If the French wish to find relief, they may address them 
selves to their Allies on the other side of the Channel If 
these refuse to help their Alhes financially, we should 
obtain at least a political result with which we may be 
satisfied [The authors mtimate that England's refusal to 
help France paying the indemnity demanded by Germany 
would lead to hostility between the two countnes ] 

“ Before all, we believ'b that it is less important to find 
compensation for the damage suffered than to open to the 
German nation new roads for its powerful development in 
the future Hence a monetary mdemnity which com- 
pensates us for the cost of the war is of comparatively 
inferior importance On the other hand, it is clear that, 
should we not he able to obtam an adequate monetary 
compensation, our demands for the surrender of land, of 
industrial values, and of colonies, stated m the foregoing, 
would gam both m pohtical and m moral justification. Vt e 
must not come out of the war, when it has come to a 
victorious end, with a loss Otherwise postenty -will v 
still consider ^rmany defeated, her victories notwith- 
standmg ' 

We abstain from deciding how the important problem 
of compensating Germany for its outlay should he solved, 
but we would point out that it would be valuable to have 
part of the monetary indemnity paid in securities, the 
possession of whiqji would strengthen Germany’s economic 
position in the countries of her pohtical friends and which 
would deliver these .from the undue mfluence exercised 
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hitherto by England and France. [The signatories advocate 
that England and Franqe should be compelled to hand over 
to Grennany their investments in neutral countries.] 

“ ^6) Kvltur and Force — ^If the signatories of this petition, 
and especially the representatives of science, art, and the 
Church among them, should be reproached that in the 
present petition they have raised only pohtical and economic 
demands, reljing upon force, and that they have forgotten 
the spiritual problems of Germany’s future, there should 
be a threefold answer : > " 

“ The care of the German spirit is no part of Germany’s 
war aims or of Germany’s peace conditions. 

' “ The German spirit is for us the treasure of treasures, 
the most precious possession of the nation and the root 
cause of its superiority among the other nations. Still, 
it IS clear that before attending to Germany’s spirit we must 
enable the country to liH in pohtical and economic security. 
Only then can we cultivate our spiritual treasures with the 
necessary freedom. * » 

“ Lastly, we would say to those who think of the German 
spirit as an abstraction divorced from power, to these who 
wish to pursue what is called a policy of culture pure and 
simple, that ue do not irish for a spirituality which means 
disintegration and decay, that we do not wish for an 
unnational cosmopolitanism, which everywhere vainly 
tries to find a home, and which falsifies the national char- 
acter because it lacks a healthy national body. AYith our 
demands we wish to create a healthy body within which 
the German spirit may dwell. The enlargement of the 
German body pobtic which we demand will not harm, 
hut will benefit, the German spirit, provided that the 
increase is effected under the precautions which we have 
indicated. 

“ We are aware that w’e have put forth great aims, and 
that they are obtainable only if we are determined to make 
all the necessary sacrifices, and to negotiate with th^e ut- 
most energy. appeal to the Bismarckian principle ; ‘In 
political matters faith can indeed remove mountams. In 
political matters courage and victory do not stand in the ' 
relation of cause and effect, for the two are identical.’ ” 

It ^Till he noticed that the German intellectuals in their 
petition demanded not only far-reaching annexations in the 
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East and West, and vast monetary indemnities, but that 
they urged that a large part of the population dwelling 
within the conquered temtones should be expropriated and 
expelled, and that the owners of lahd, industrial Undertak- 
ings, etc., should he compensated at the cost of Germany’s 
/ victims 



CHAPTER XXrt 

GEESIAN DEJIANDS FOR. THE DOMINATION OF THE WORLD ^ 

Many Germans desired to make Germany absolutely para- 
mount on the European Continent, to make their country 
the leader o£ a Central European Federation o£ States 
which would cGmprise 200,000,000 inhabitants or more, and 
which would extend across the Narrows into Asia Minor. 
Many hoped to extend the German Empire far beyond Asia 
Minor, and to make Asia Minor a great military base 
whence the bulk of Africa should be conquered and^ India 
be threatened* and attacked. Many, seeing still farther 
ahead, hoped that their country would dominate the Ear 
i^stand that China would become a German Trotectorate, 

The views of German enthusiasts were limitless. Domina- 
tion over the three continents of the old world should, in 
their opinion, logically have led to Gennany's domination 
of the world. Diplomats, politicians, publicists, and business 
men shared that hope. A former diplomat, Ereiherr von 
Mackay, wrote on the 27th of November 1916 in Das 
Grossere Deutschland : ' 

“ Germany must become the Centre State of Europe ; 
owing to its organising force, and its pohtical, economic, 
and moral superiority, it will become the president of the 
whole world and give the world rest and peace.” 

Many Germans saw.in the Turkish Empire the indispen- 
sable instrument for the achievement of world domination. | 
With the help of Turkey, India and China were to be con- 

* From Grumbwh, Gtrmanifa Annexatvm\it translated by J. EIHa 

Barker, Slurray, 1917. 
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quered Having conquered these, Germany was to civilise 
and Germanise the world The German language was to 
become the world language Herr Theodor Spnngmann, a 
manufacturer, wrote in DetUsckland und der Onent, Hagen, 
1915 

“ Germany’s connection with Turkey has become so 
intimate through their brotherhood in arms that after the 
happy close of the war we should found a fnendship-colony 
We must strengthen Turkey within and without, suppress 
corruption, improve the administration and the schools, 
introduce compulsory and universal military service, organise 
a war-ready army, and construct railways up to the frontiers 
of the Caucasus, as well as towards India and Asia Enor- 
mous uncultivated territories await exploitation, and these 
can produce so much gram and cotton that Germany would 
never experience want in a future war Enormous oil- 
wells, iron-mmes, and manganese and copper deposits are 
awaitmg us All these circumstances combined yield such 
favourable conditions for an attack m case of future war 
with Russia or England, and th^e measures will be such an 
enormous help to us, that their aid will prove decisive 

“If once we have succeeded m making Turkey a strong, 
faithful, and devoted ally, then we can advance towards 
our aim India and China will be for Germany the per- 
fection of its’tl^clopment At the moment Germany is 
not ripe for world-embracmg greatness And it is not our 
misfortune, but a great blessing, that the Hindoos have 
not yet revolted against England England’s old 

Colonial Empire must fall to pieces, for it is based on hes 
and tyranny We shall tell the awakenmg nations of the 

East ‘ England has given you the knout, hut Germany is 
presenting you with golden hberty Come to us, learn our 
language, and study our achievements ’ We shall close 
to our enemies the German schools, the mainspnngs of our 
power, but open them to our fnends, to I ndia, Islam, and 
China Then the German language will become the world 
language in this new world ” 

While some Germans, in accordance with the opinions of 
Herr Springmann, hoped to dommafe the world by conquer- 
ing Afnca and Asia and by forcibly depriving the British 
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race of its imperial domairij seizing India, Egypt, the Afncan 
possessions, etc , bj an attack overland, others Mere of 
opinion that Germany should obtain the mastery of the 
■world and the control of the British Empire by dominating 
the British Isles themselves The latter recommended an 
invasion of England After its successful accomplishment, 
Dover was to be permanently occupied by German troops, 
and the Briti<h Em|>ire nns to be allowed to lead a shadow 
existence It should bo nominally independent, but in 
reality it should bo a German possession endowed with the 
appearances of self government A well-known pubhcist, 
Konrad von W intcrstettcn, wrote in Nordkap-Bagdad, 
Frankfort, 1916 


“A glanco at the map shows that the dyke protecting 
Germany against Russia must extend from the North 
Capo to the Black Sea and thence to the Caucasus and to 
the Persian Gulf It is of iromcn'^e importance that Ger* 
many should possess lands producing cotton and ore The 
third necessity of world -policy is the possession of settle- 
ment colonies where the surplus population can find 
room 

“There should bo a Federation Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey — these States should 
enjoy full sovereignty in internal affairs They should be 
firmly connected by a defensive and oficnsivo alliance and 
by binding military and political agreements Gradually 
a complete customs unity and economic unity would be 
established A Central European Empire should arise from 
the war An independent Albania , Serbia should be 
partitioned , the three Northern States and the small States 
0 / the West sfioufd be invited to jom This Federaf Einpire 
Would have 185,000,000 inhabitants, and, inclusive of tho 
Colonies, 240,000,000 inhabitants 

“ If the Central European State desires to be a World- 
Power it must reach the shores of the Pacific, and it can 
arrive there by way of Bagdad If it has obtamed a footing 
on the Pacific Ocean, it can defend the valuable possessions 
■tthich Holland has m that sea These Dutch possessions 
must be entrusted to the Central European State, for 
otherwise they may be lost Holland has no option in this 
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Henco little confeideration need be paid to the Jlonroe 
doctrine. Herr Alfred Hettner wrote in Der Deutsche 
Krieg, Berlin, 1915 : 

“ We must strive after the enlargement of Germany’s 
colonial possessions, especially in Africa, and must particu- 
larly aim at connecting them and rounding them off. It 
would have been far easier to defend our colonies had 
they been interconnected. The idea of an expansion and a 
completion of our African colonies has been desired for a 
long time. . . . 

“ A portion of German public opinion is too modest with 
regard to America. Because the United States have raised 
the Monroe doctrine and have, so to speak, told us Euro- 
peans to clear out of America, it does not follow that we 
must bow to that doctrine. If we do it as a rule, this is 
due to the disunion of Europe, w'hich has made it possible 
for the United States to fish in troubled waters. The 
Central and ^South American States have recognised the 
Monroe doctrine only when it has protected them against 
Europe. However, the three South American Great 
Powers have deliberately opposed it when the United States 
interfered in Mexico. . . . Territorial conquests in America 
are out of the question, for there Germany’s interests are 
economic and cultural. . . . 

“Germany cannot confine .itself to its European area, 
even if it is enlarged,” 

If Germany should succeed in dominating Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and in crippling or destroying the British 
power, there would be only two Great Powers left in the 
w/yJ/Jj— *hft TIoifitd. SfAfiaa.. •‘Shm/t OmmauA, 
believed, with Herr Konrad von Winterstetten, that the 
strength of a Germany dominating the three continents of 
the old world would he so vast, if compared with that of 
the United States, that that country need not seriously be 
considered. Others thought that Germany and the United 
States might agree to dominate the world jointly. They 
proposed a partition of the world similar to that which 
Napoleon proposed to the Czar Alexander T. on the raft on 
the River Niemen in 1807. Herr Max Schubert, a manu- 
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lacturer, wrote in D&utsckland am 8ch\cl.salawege, putUsbed 
in Leipzig m 1914 

“Belgium, the bulk of whose population is of Germanic 
descent, will, after the disgraceful deeds of the population, 
probably remam permanently a part of Germany If we 
succeed in seizmg, in addition to the Belgian coast, part 
of the Atlantic coast of France, then we should obtain the 
possibibty of breaking England’s aupreraacy in European 
waters If we can enforce peace with France and Russia, 
victory over England will surely follow We can enforce 
our will upon apparently inviolable England by means of 
a Contmental blockade and similar means Possibly we 
may succeed also in. throwing England out of the Mediter- 
ranean, where it has no busmess to be 

“ Production in large quantities, which is particularly 
beneficial to the national economy, is possible only rnthm 
large economic areas Already (^rmany forms such an 
area Together ivith its friends, and alhes, it would form 
a huge economic area which would be beyond compare, 
except m the United States We could conclude friendship 
with the United States and then we could lay down the law 
to the world ” 



CHAPTER XXVn 

THE rUTimE OP OERIIAKY AiJD OP TUB OEn3IA27 UAOE ‘ 

HiSTOftY teaches us that the sottlement o£ differences 
between neighbouring nations is a long*dra%vn-out process. 
England and Franco fought one another almost continually 
from prehistoric times through the Hundred Years* War 
and through a war period of more than a hundred years 
in the time of Louis XIV., Louis XV., the Republic, and 
Napoleon. Nations have long memories. Great, proud, 
and powerful nations, and oven small ones, do not easily 
become reconciled to the idea of having been defeated and 
of having lost their position in the uorld. That may, for 
instance, bo seen from the fact that in recent times the 
Serbians rose against tho Turks largely in order to avenge 
the disastrous battle of Kossovo which was fought in 1380 
and which they still remembered. Throughout history 
we meet with century-old passionate national resentments 
which have led to war. Hence even a peace dictated by 
the strictest justice and fairness may fail to prevent the 
renewal of the struggle on the part of a defeated nation, 
for if that nation should behevo that it has a good chance 
of. 

ably take up arms once more and fight for its rehabilitation. 
In his great speech on the political situation, delivered on 
tho 11th of January 1887, Prince Bismarck stated : 

“ The fight for the Pranco-Gennan frontier began, his- 
torically speaking, when Prance seized the three Bishoprics 
of Metz, Toni, and Verdun. That event has been almost 
forgotten. However, since then there has been scarcely 

1 Written m Kovember 1818 
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a generation of Germans which has not been compelled to 
draw the sword against France Has^then the epoch of the 
Franco German frontier struggle now at last come to a 
conclusion * You, gentlemen, can know that as httle, as 
can I I would therefore only egress to you my personal 
behef that the period of that struggle will not come to a 
close unless the character of the French nation or the entire 
international position should alter completely I am of 
opmion that the historical process between Germany and 
France which has filled three centuries has not come to an 
end ” 

I 

Bismarck’s prediction has proved correct, and we may 
apply his opmion to the position ansmg from the present 
War We must therefore ask ourselves Will the German 
nation, which has been a mihtary and a conquermg nation, 
most successful m war, since the time when it destroyed 
the Roman Empire, plundered Rome, and overran and 
devastated all Italy, Greece, the countries on the Danube, 
France, Spam, North Africa, and Asia Mmor, acknowledge 
the justice of its defeat and of the peace settlement follow- 
ing' it * Or will it endeavour to regam by war the great 
position which it has lost, if the situation should happen to 
be in its favour ^ Germany’s statesmen, pobticians, his- 
torians, and school teachers may ascribe Germany’s downfall, 
not to her own disgraceful folly and crimmal wickedness, 
hut to the envy of her opponents and to their overwhelming 
strength, and they may arouse among the people the fervent 
hope of a war of revenge, and of a great national revival 
similar to that which followed the apparently irretrievable 
disaster which overtook Prussia m 1806 What, then, 
will ho Germany’s mihtary chances m the future Can a 
renewal of theWar m ten, twenty, or fifty years be prevented^ 
These questions are at present on everybody’s bps, and I 
shall try to answer them in the foUowmg pages 

It 18 difficult to foretell the events of the future Still, 
I will endeavour to analyse the impendmg evolution of 
Gfcrmany, encouraged by the fact that my forecasts of that 
country’s course of action have hitherto proved not incorrect 
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From 1000 on^vards I foretold Germany’s attack on civilisa- 
tion in numerous articles published in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Review and else^\ here. In July 1907 1 ■went so far as to 
assert In that Review, in an article entitled “England, Ger- 
many, and the Baltic,” that Germanj' would begin the Great 
War only alter having completed the enlargement of the 
Kiel Canal. I stated : 

“ It is expected that eight years will be required to finish 
the Baltic and North Sea Canal. Therefore during tho 
next eight j'ears Germany will be unable to avail herself of 
tho great advantages furnished by tho Baltic and North 
Sea Canal, except for her smaller and older ships. Her 
magnificent new ships %^ill for about eight years be restricted 
to one of the German seas. Consequently Germany will, 
during the next eight years, do all in her power to avoid a 
conflict with a first-class naval Pouer. During tho next 
eight years Germany has everj’ reason to keep tho peace. 
Only when the enlargement of the Baltic and tho North 
Sea Canal has been accomplished will she be ready for a 
great naval uar.” 

Germany actually be^n her attack four weeks after the 
completion of the Canal. 

Until autumn 1918 it was generally believed that tho 
Hohenzollcm dynasty was the most firmly-established 
dynasty in the world, that a revolution in Germany was 
inconceivable. Yet I foretold, even before tho War, that 
Wilham n. would lose bis throne by a revolution if he should 
cause Germany to embark upon a wanton war of aggression 
which would lead to tho defeat of his country. I -wrote* 
for instance, at the time of the second Morocco crisis, in 
an article entitled “ German Designs in Africa, which 
was published in tho Nineteenth Century Review in August 
1911 : 

“War has been brought within the limits of vision. . . . 
Fereistence on the dangerous and unprecedented course 
which Germany is steering at the present moment may 
imperil Germany’s future, and may cost tfee Emperor his 
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tfarono Tho German nation is intensely loyal and patriotic, 
but it would never forgive a monarch who had driven tho 
nation into a disastrous war without adequate reason ” 

Immediately after tho outbreak of tho War I repeated my 
forecast and added that defeat might lead to the break up 
of the German Tudcration In an article entitled “ Tho 
Ultimate Rum of Germany,” which I was allowed to con- 
tribute to the Nineteenth Centunj Eevieio in September 
1914, I stated 

” The War may jeopardise, and perhaps destroy, not only 
the entire lifo-w ork of Bismarck and part of that of Frederick 
tho Great, it may not only impoverish Germany very^ 
greatly, but it may also damage Germany’s good name for 
generations 

‘‘The quest^ion now anses whether the docile Germans 
will bear their misfortunes patiently, or whether they will 
Tobol against the ctoivned cnmmal who has brought about 
their misery A revolt is possible, and it may take a two- 
fold shape Conceivably the Southern States might, after 
a serious defeat of thh German Amy, detach themselves 
from Prussia, refusing to fight any longer for the German 
Emperor On the other hand, it is possible that there 
would bo a general nsmg of the people against their rulers 
The great majority of Germans are dissatisfied with their 
form of government A well educated people does not like 
to be governed like children An absolutism thinly dis 
guised by parhamentary forms is tolerable only as long as 
it IS successful, and as the people are prosperous The 
vast majority of the Gfermans are Liberals, Radicals, and 
Sociahsts This majority has at present no mfluence what- 
ever upon tho government and policy of the country Failure 
of the Government m the present War would moke absolute 
government impossible m Gennany If Gfemany should 
experience serious defeat, she may either become a stnctly 
limited monarchy on the EngUsh model, or a repubbe 
As both the Emperor and the Crown Prmce are equally 
responsible for the present War, it may well happen that the 
German people will refuse to be ruled any longer by the 
HohenzoUems The rise of a German republic is certainly 
within the limits of possibihty 
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In April 1910 1 dealt once more in the Nineteenth Century 
Neiiew wth the probabihtj of n German rerolntion in case 
of defeat, and concluded an article entitled “How the Army 
has Ruined Germany “ with the words 

“ Germany is supposed to bo a Constitutional Empire 
possessed of representative and very democratic institutions, 
for every male adult is given a vote If wo look into the 
Constitution a little more closely wo find that the country 
IS ruled by a militarj oligarch} , that its democratic institu- 
tions are a farce, that the people are pow cricks As military 
domination has been impost upon German} b} the Con- 
stitution, and as the people cannot niter the Constitution 
except with the consent of their rulers, it is obvious that 
Germany can free herself from the shackles of militansm 
only b} a successful revolution German} has homo 
domination b} a military caste as long ns she w ns prosperous 
and invariably successful m war When slie discovers that 
the military caste has ruined the country, w hen the immense 
prestige enjoyed b} the arm} has disappeared, when the 
people SCO in it the principal cause of their roiscrj , they may 
n«eand sweep out of existence the institutions which have 
brought about their downfall *’ 

Thirteen months later, shortly after the Rus-^ian Revolu- 
tion, I stated in an article entitled “ Rill Germany follow 
Russia’s Example 1 ’’ ‘ which appeared In the Nineteenth 
Century Neinew 

“ Ilistor} teaches us that the German race is as demo- 
cratic as IS the British race If wo stud} the causes of 
wvOnicetTi^ ^Wv kbrnu awv ’jAJiijnaJ* 

dissatisfaction and economic distress People wall stand 
oppression patiently and they will stand hunger, but they 
0 ^ not easily stand both combined If the Germans 
should in duo course suffer simultaneously from hunger 
and defeat, they may well turn agamst thsir rulers and call 
them to account 

“Many who consider the possibilit} of a revolution m 
Germany imagine that it will bo brought about by the 
huge Social Uemocmtic Port} They are vrrong In 
« Ntntleenth CcTUurjfond A/ter, ilay 1017 
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Germanj^, where Parliament is powerless, a revolution cannot 
be made by a single party, however strong It can be 
ibrought about only if the bulk of the nation, rega^^s of 
[ part y, is d^enrnn^'fo'change'lKe existing forra of gbvem- 
^ent and il~the arm^ls with It A serious German defeat 
[w^ld* give*T fatal blow to the privileges of the ruling 
[aristocracy and of the military caste and to the prosperity 
of the great industrial and commercial middle-class There- 
fore xt seems likely that in case of defeat the aristocracy, 
the army, and the hberal middle-class may turn against 
the Emperor 

“ The German people have no doubt begun to recognise 
the folly and wickedness of the present War They must 
see that defeat is mevitable, and that it will bring about not 
only the weakening of the State, but that it will leave the 
nation impoven«;hed and disgraced throughout the world 
They must recognise that, owing to the criminal conduct 
of the War, not merely the German State but the German 
race has hecome an outlaw throughout the world, that 
the German people can rehabilitate themselves in the eyes'* 
of the world only by repudiating the Emperor and their 
Government and by punishing the guilty . 

A revolution in Germany consequent upon defeat is not 
absolutely certain, but is highly probable in view of the 
histone character of the German nation The German race 
IS naturally democratic, and the events of the War have 
undoubtedly strengthened the democratic spint to a very 
great extent That may be seen by the concessions whereby 
the German Government lues vainly now to appease the 
people W hat the Gferman people require is not the reform 
of the Prussian franchise, but the dmection of the pohey 
of the State by their elected representatives I think the 
German nation is too^ wise to allow again a single man 
who may be a degenerate, a madman, a criminal, or merely 
a fool, to send millions of Germans to their death." 


Germany’s future may be considered from two very 
different points of view We may either with the 

assumption that Germany will retain her pohtical unity 
and her social stabihty or with tho assumption that Ger- 
many will go to pieces either politically or socially, or both 
politically and socially Let us then in the first mstince 
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c6nsidcr Germany’s future, on the assumption that she 
succeed in remaining united and in evolving peacefully a 
democratic form of government. 

In 1013 Germany Jiad 67,000,000 inhabitants and France 
had 39,700,000 inhabitants. In consequence of her defeat 
Germany %vill lose Alsacc-IiOrraino and her Polish and 
Danish districts. Germany’s Alsatian, Polish, and Danish 
subjects number about 7,000,000. The population of 
Alsace-Lorraine is a little less than 2,000,000. Therefore, 
as a result of the War, Germany’s population should bo 
reduced to 60,000,000 and that of Franco increased to 
41,700,000 if wo disregard the war losses of both countries. 
There would thus bo three Germans to every two French- 
men. In man-power Germany would still have a dangerous 
superiority over France. One of the consequences of the 
War may bo that France will enter upon the most intimate 
relations with Belgium and Luxemburg. Very likely these 
three countries 'nill form a onion for mutual defence. As 
Belgium and Luxemburg have together about 8,000,000 
inhabitants, the French group would then have a popula- 
tion of about 60,000,000. Germany’s population would 
still exceed that of France, Belgium, and Luxemburg com- 
bined by 10,000,000. Her superiority in man-power would 
still be very great. 

Germany has been so greatly exhausted by tho War that 
an early war of rovengo docs not seem to lie -within the limits 
of the possible. IVo must»lherefore rather study the pros- 
pective power of Germany than its present strength. 

Unless tho formation of a Xxiaguo of Nations should per- 
manently and fundamentally change the historical character 
of States and tho character, ambitions, and strivings of the 
men of whom they are composed, Franco will probably bo 
most exposed to a German attack, for Germany can hope 
to re-establish her paramount position on tho Continent of 
Europe only after having defeated that State -w-hich is at 
the same time her century-old opponent and which possesses 
the strongest army on the Continent and is therefore the 
natural protector of Europe against a German domination. 
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Mjlitnr} power dcpfntN Krgelj on nmn pouir The pro*!- 
pccti\o devtlopnitnt of tho man poTserof ft country can 
to some extent bo gauged from growth ontl incnaM) in 
tho past According to tho oflicnl statislica of I ranee and 
of Gerraanj tlio population of tlio two countries has grown 
as follows einco tho timo of tlio Napohonic Uars 
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21 M3 000 
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23<«f)000 
32 3*0 000 
35 MO 000 
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40 097 000 
43 421 000 
40 -O* 000 
68 8*4 000 
M 359 000 


3Q 100 OOO 
3* 590 000 
39^50 000 
39 990 000 
39 CO* OOO 


Between the jeara ISlOand 1911 tlie population of Gor- 
manj has incrta«cd in round figures h} 40,000 000 and that 
of Proncobj onlj 10 000 000 If we otlow for tho transfer c! 
Alsace-Lorraine, tho population of Germany has increased by 
38 000,000 and that of Pranco bj onl^ 12 000 000 Luring 
tho centurj under reaicw, tho German people has incrtasod 
more than three times as rapidly os the J rtneh popubtion 
A hno divides tho table at tho significant date of 1870-71 
It wall bo noticed that up to 1870 tho population of 1 mneo 
increased bj 0 000 000 and that of German} witbin tho 
limits of 1014 b} 10 000 000 Up to tho Franco German 
War tho German population increased a httlo Ic's than twice 
as fast as tho French population On tho otli^r hand, 
between 1871 and 1911 tho Ircncb population increased 
by only 3 400 000 and tho German population b} no Jcm 
than 24 600 000 or seven tunes os fast ITio most startling 
fact, however, is that bclweon 1001 and 1011 tho French 
population grow by 020 000, and tho German population 
by 8 600 000, or thirteen and a half times as fast as tho 
French population If the population of Germany and of 
Franco should mcrcaso as xt has done during tho last 
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decade, the population of tho reduced Germany ^ould 
expand from 60,000,000 in 1919 to about 100,000,000 
inhabitants in the year 1950, while that of France, inclusive 
of Alsace-Lorraine, would grow from 42,000,000 to about 
46,000,000inhabitants. By 1950 Germany’s superiority over 
France in man-power would be absolutely overwhelming, 
and by tho year 2000 France might militarily occupy 
towards Germany a position not dissimilar to that which 
Belgium occupied in 1014. A Germany of 100,000,000 
people, especially if supported by Austria and Hungary, 
would, by sheer weight of numbers alone, dominate the. 
west and the south of the European Continent. As Russia 
may remain permanently dividedagainst herself, a Germany 
of 100,000,000 inhabitants, especially if supported by a 
populous Austria and Hungary, might dominate the cast 
of Europe as well, unless the numerous small nationalities 
dwelling about tho Danube of the peoples inhabiting what 
once was tho Russian Empire should combine in self- 
defence, forming either alliances or federating among them- 
selves. 

The fact that since the Franco-German War of 1870-71 
the expansion of France’s population has constantly slack- 
ened and has lately come almost, to a standstill, while 
daring the same time the population of Germany has 
increased ever more rapidly, is no mere chance coincidence. 
The phenomenon of an increasing expansion of population 
in Germany and of a growing stagnation of population in 
Franco is not due to racial reasons, to the vigour of the 
German race, and to the selfishness or to the exhaustion 
of the French stock, as the German Professors would’ Have 
us believe, but is due to economic causes. Adam Smith 
stated correctly in his Wealth of Nations : > 

“ The demand Jor those who live by wages necessarily 
increases with the increase of the revenue and stock of 
every country and cannot possibly increase without it. . . . 
The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any coxmtry 
is the increase of the number of its inhabitants. . . . 

“ The value of children is the greatest of all encourage- 
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ments to marriage. We caimot, therefore, wonder that 
th'e people in North America should generallj' marry very 
young. Notmthstanding the great increase occasioned by 
such early marriages, there is a continual complaint of the 
scarcity of hands m North America. The demands for 
labourers, the funds destined for maintaining them, increase, 
it seems, still faster than they can find labourers to 
employ. ... 

“ The demand for men, hke that for any other commodity, 
necessarily regulates the ptoduction of men ; qmckens it 
when it goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances 
too fast." 

We live in the age of machinery. The advent of powerful 
machinery^^ has vastly increased the productive power »of 
men, and the result has been that a single worker can now 
produce as much as a number could by the, more pnroitive 
processes. Hence population in the agricultural districts 
of Europe has become stagnant ii not retrogressive. On 
the other hand, -machmery has enabled millions of men to 
earn a good living by manufacturing in the cramped areas 
of the towns. For Instance, the gigantic increase of the 
German population since 1871 has taken place exclusively 
in the towns, and particularly in the large manufacturing 
toums. Between 1871 and 1910 Germany’s population 
in the towns of 100,000 inhabitants and more has increased 
from 1,968,637 to 13,823,348, or by 600 per cent. ; in the 
towns of from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants it has grown 
from 3,147,272 to 8,677,956, or by 160 per cent. ; in the 
towns of from 6,000 to 20,000 it has increased from 
4,588,364 to 9,172,333, or by 100 per cent ; in the towns 
of from 2,000 to 6,000 inhabitants it has grown from 
6,190,801 to 7,297,770, or by only 60 per cent., and in the 
country towns and villages of less than 2,000 inhabitants 
the population has actually decreased from 26,163,818 to 
26,954,587. ’ > , 

The increase of population in densely inhabited European 
countries depends chiefly, and almost entirely, on the 
progress of the manufacturing industries carried on in the 
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towns, and the expansioii of these depends principally 
on the possession of cheap power, on steam raised by 
coal. Hence the posaesaon of coal determines industrial 
power, natioilal income, wealth, population, and military 
strength, for military strength is based upon man-power 
and industrial power. The enormous disadvantage at which 
France has been, compared with Germany, with regard to 
coal may to some extent be gauged from the following 
figures : 

Coaiaadligmtoreaourcea possessed bjGermaQy . 423,356,000,000 tons 
M „ „ France . 17,683,000.000 „ 

Coal and lignite production of Germany IQ 1013 . 273,650,000 ,, 

■ • „ „ France in 1913 . 40,190,000 ,, 

Before the War Germany’s store of coal was twenty-five 
times as large as that of France, and Germany’s coal pro- 
duction was almost seven times as great' as was French 
coal pjroduction. However, France suffered not only from 
a crippling shortage of coal, but from the fact that her coal 
occurs in irregular patches and in strata which are very 
thin and faulty. Hence coal is not only very scarce but is 
extremely dear in France — before the War it was sold in 
many districts at £6 per ton and over-while it is plentiful 
and exceedingly cheap in Germany. Germany owes the 
rapid increase of her wealth, and with her wealth of her 
population, chiefly to her vast store of cheap coal. 

Population has ' more and more rapidly increased in 
Germany since 1871 because the industries of the country 
have prospered mightily since the unification of the Empire, 
The victory over France ,and the inflow of the great indem- 
nity which France had to pay gave a mighty impetus to 
Germany’s industries. France, on the other hand, was 
crippled by that war. Her industries suffered not only 
from lack of cheap coal, but they were furthermore handi- 
capped by a great burden of taxation. The war had created 
a vast load of debt upon which interest had to bo paid. 
For the sake of self-preservation, the French had to create 
and to maintain an army able to meet the German forces. 

20 
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Of course the rapidly increaBing military expenditure pressed' 
far more heavily on the smaller French population, chiefly 
engaged in agriculture, than on the much larger and mvich 
TTealthier population of Germany, chiefly engaged m exceed- 
ingly prosperous industries 

The French race is naturally a prolific race The 65,000 
Frenchmen who dwelt in Canada when it became Engbsh 
in 1763 have since then increased to about 3,000,000 The 
War of 1914-18 might, and ought to, lead to a vigorous' 
expansion of the victorious peoples and to a slackened 
increase, and perhaps to the stagnation, if not to the 
numencal declme, of the German population 

The Alhes have announced that Germany will have to 
make good the gigantic losses which she has mflicted upon 
the civil population of her opponents These losses alone 
should amount to about £5,000,000,000, while the total 
war expenditure of the Alhes should be about ten times 
as large Germany will be required to pay the Allies to 
the limit of her ability In addition, Germany wiD obviously 
have to deal with her own war expenditure either by paying 
interest on her enormous war debt by means of hugely 
increased taxes, or by lepudiatmg her war loans By the 
latter process sbewould.of course, utterly rum her capitalists, 
both great and small Germany is quite unprepared for so 
colossal a burden Her financial plan of campaign has 
been as wildly reckless as her mihtary plan of campaign 
On the 20th of August 1916, when it must have been obvious 
to all well mformed Germans that Germany might conceiv- 
ably lose the war, Herr Helffench, the Secretary of the 
Imperial Treasury and a former pirector of the Deutsche 
Bank, stated with cnmmal levity m the Beichstag 

“As long as the enemy does not condescend to acknow- 
ledge our invincibihty m the field and acts accordingly, 
arms aro the only means of convincing him of that fact 
(Hear, hear ) Therefore, wo must contmue fighting and 
must bear all the sacrifices which the war involves (Bravo ) 
Now as far as the necessary financial supphes are concerned 
wc shall once more rely upon a loan I have already m 
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ilarch indicated the reasons which have caused the Govern- 
ment to abstain as long os possible from introducing special 
war taxes. The reasons then given exist still. We do tiot 
Irish to add to the^gigantic war burdens borne by the Ger- 
man jpeople by increasing^ the "taxes “unless* iraperative 
necessity should compel ua to do so. ... As matters are, 
w^mean~to adjourn the settlement of our war expenditure 
to the peace and to the period following it. If God gives 
us victory and ^enables ua to order our hves in^accordance 
with our^requirements, we must not forget the financial 
question. (Loud applause ) That we'owe to the future 
of the people.' (Hear, hear ) The future life of the German 
people must as far as possible be kept free*^from the burden 
whTch^'has arisen through the war. (Hear, hear.) The 
leaden weight of aTdebt of 'thousands of miUions should 
deservedly be bom^by those who have brought about the 
W^. "(Hear, hear.) Let our enemies, not the Germans, be 
ci^hed by-tbat load for 'decades. (I^hd applause.) 


( Similar speeches were delivered in the Carman Reichstag 
and elsewhere almost up to the final catastrophe. Scarcely 
an attempt was made to provide by means of taxes for 
even part of the interest of the huge war debt. Germany 
might have followed England’s example and have raised 
in the course of the War £2,000,000,000 in war'taxes. Her 


burden will now be doubly crushing to her. 

Germany can, of course, not pay to the countries she 
has damaged indemnities of thousands of millions of pounds 
in cash.. In the whole world there , exists only about 
l l7)00,000.000 in gold . _ She can pay the foreign indem- 
nities only in goods, and as foreign nations do not wish to 
see'their industries swamped and mined by German manu- 
factured imports, she ^\iU have to pay damages partly in 
raw material and partly in the form of services. German 
labour may have to rebuild what German soldiers have 
destroyed. 

By nature’s bounty Germany is exceedingly well sup- 
pbed with minerals. Within her frontiers of 1914 she had 


by far tbe^largest coal deposits in Europe, and huge iron 
ore deposits/ and her subsoil contained an unfathomable 
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wealth of saltg of all kinds. Her potash deposits have 
hitherto had a world monopoly and her deposits of these 
salts, which are of the greatest value to agriculture, and 
which are indispensable for certain chemical purposes, are 
absolutely ine^austible. At a moderate valuation her 
principal minerals in siiu represented before the Wat the 
following value : 


423,356,000,000 tons of co&f tA 10* pot ton 

4,000,000,000 tons of iron ore at 5* per ton 

50,000,000,000 tons of potash at 10« per ton, 


£ 

211,678,000,000 

1,000,000.000 

26,000,000,000 


Total , . 


£237,678,000,000 


The importance of the amount given may be gauged from 
the fact that the so-called national wealth of the United 
Kingdom— which, by the by, merely means the present 
weal,th of the present generation — ^is estimated to amount 
only to about £20,000,000,000 jor to one-twelfth of the 
value of Germany’s three principal minerals. The Ruhr 
coal-basin alone contains, 213,660,000,000 tons of coal, 
which, at the low price of 10^. per ton, would represent 
a capital value of £ 106, 78^3,00(^000. , It is therefore 
obvious that Germany 'can pay in minerals, though not in 
cash, in the course of years all tlie damage she has done, 
however large the amount may be. ' 

The gigantic values represented by her minerals were the 
basis of Germany’s abounding and rapidly-increasing pros- 
perity, were the principal cause of the rapid growth of her 
population, and of her vast military strength. Unfortun- 
ately for Germany, a' very largo part of her mineral wealth 
occurs on territory inhabited by nationabties oppressed by 
Germany which irill be lost to her in consc^ii'ience of the 
War, Of her 4,000,000,000 tons of iron ore, 2,630,000,000 
tons, or two-thirds of her store, occuTih I^rrainedLux^m- 
burg — ^Luxemburg was part of the Gcirman^Zp llye rem. 
The remaining ‘third is scattered over^lghteen separate 
districts and their exploitation is comparatively un- 
economical Moreover, the quality of her X«orraine ore was 
superior to that of the other German ores. Hence the 
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eighteen iron ore fields in Germany proper furnished Ger 
many m 1910 only with about one-tenth of the metallic 
iron which she consumed 

The War will senou'sly cripple Germany’s purchasing 
power, and if she should be unable to obtam vastly mcrea^ed 
im^rts of iron ore from France, Belgium, Sweden, etc , as 
a setr-o5 for her loss of the ore of Lorrame her gigantic iron 
mdustry may well declme to insignificance 
Before the War Germany had by far_the largest iron 
mdusti^ in Eu rope She then produced approximately 
three times as much iron and steel as the Umted Kmgdom 
Germany s iron exports exceeded those of Great Bntam, 
and her exports of machmery, etc , were gigantic Her 
iron industry was expandmg far more rapidly than that of 
the Umted States The iron indcatiy occupied m Germany 
a position of -commanding pre-eminence Directly and 
indirectly it employed 2,250,000 workers The declme of 
the German iron mdustry would senonsly affect many 
German industries connected with it It would vastly 
reduce Germany’s wealth and income and would very 
notably weaken, if not disarm, the country mihtanly 
Germany’s great military strength was largely due to the 
fact that she produced more iron and steel than all the 
countries of Europe combined 

Germany’s defeat will depnve her not only of the bulk 
of her iron ore but ako of vast quantities of coal Germany 
pos-esses two large coal fields and a small one Her large 
coalfields are in Southern Sde'is and about the Ruhr 
valley The Ruhr coal basm hes within Germany proper 
The other large coalfield, that of Silesia, hes withm the 
mdispntahle Polish zone It seems likely that at th** Peace 
Congre s Southern Sile«ia and its coal field will be handed 
over to Poland together with the numerous and important 
mdustnes which have arisen on and around the coal measure* 
The Silesian coal-field contains, according to the 
geological information available, 165,957,000,000 tons of 
coak The importance of that figure may V from 
the fact that the Umted Kmgdom is «uppored to possess 
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altogether 189,535,000,000 tons of coal In other words, 
Germany seems likely to lose to Poland almost as much 
coal as the entire store of coal of the United Kingdom At 
the low figure of 10^ per ton the coal of Southern Silesia 
would represent a truly fabulous ^alth 

Coal IS heavy and bulky Consequently manufacturers 
hke to place their works as closely as possible to the coal- 
pits Coal fields attract manufacturing industries from far 
and wide After the peace, ihany industries ^n the north 
east, the centre and the south east of Germany will feel 
compelled, for the sake of the coal which they need, to 
transfer their establishments from German territory to Pohsh 
soil, thus impoverishing Germany and enrichmg Poland 
Formerly hundreds of thousands of Polish labourers, anxious 
to find work, migrated temporarily to Germany or settled 
permanently m the eoimtry In future hundreds of thou 
sands of Germans, who will be unable to find work in 
Germany and vho mil have to take to unskilled labour, 
may have to migrate to Poland in order to make a hviog, 
and they may in course of time become Polonised The 
German Province of East Prussia with about 2,000,000 
inhabitants will become an enclave of the new Pohsh State 
That backward province is almost certain to become 
absorbed by the Poles who surround it 
The portion of Poland which formerly belonged to Russia 
has highly developed manufacturing mdustnes Industrial 
Warsaw had before the War 1,000,000 inhabitants, and Lodz 
— the Russian Manchester — ^had 600,000 inhabitants In 
view of the vast quantities of coal and of other' minerals 
which occur m Pohsh territory, it cannot be doubted that 
Poland 13 destmed to become one of the greatest industrial 
countnes m Europe, especially when the navigation on 
the Vistula, the great natural artery of all Poland, which 
has dehberately been stifled m the p^st by Germany and 
Russia, IS energetically developed 

The French, as has previously been stated, suffer acutely 
through lack of coal By the acquisition of Alsace Lorraine 
they will obtam by far the largest iron ore fields m Europe, 
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and very naturally will try to creat^ in Lorraine the largest 
iron industry of Europe, which hitherto has been possessed 
by Grennany. Until now the iron ore of I<orraine has 
been smelted in Ix)rraine itself, and especially in the Ruhr 
district, with coke made from Ruhr coal. It must, there- 
fore, be expected that Germany will be required at the 
peace to pay the indemnity duo to Prance largely in Ruhr 
coal. Germany cannot complain if this should be made 
one of the peace conditions, for she has created a precedent 
by exacting pa3rments in raw materials and food from 
famished Russia and from ruined Rumania. 

The peace settlement should have very far-reaching 
economic consequences. It should transfer vast quantities 
of coal and numerous valuable industries from Eastern 
Germany to the new Poland, and vast quantities of coal 
and iron ore and many valuable industries depending on 
these minerals from Alsace-Lorraine and from Western 
Germany to France. Besides, France will obtain large 
quantities of potash and of petroleum which are known to 
exist in the reg^med provinces.' 

Raw products determine and dominate manxifacturing. 
It is only natural that many of the German manufacturing 
industries which are dependent upon Silesian coal and 
Lorraine iron may have to^ follow the transferred minerals 
into France and Poland, even if they are located well 
inside the new German frontier. The migration of Ger- 
many’a industries towards France and Polandv would of 
jiourse be accelerated if taxation should be heavier in Ger- 
many than in France and in Poland, or if manufacturing, 
or social, conditions should be more favourable outside 
Germany than within that country. Moreover, the Govern- 
ments of France and Poland will no doubt do their utmost 
to tempt and to attract thq^wealth-creating indus^es of 
Germany across the border by those fiscal anif adminis- 
tialive'measures which Germany has taught them. 

The departure of numerous industries from Germany 
would, of course, lead to a considerable decrease in Germany’s 
wealth and income, and would harmfully affect the develop- 
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ment of Germany’s population and military strength ' On 
the other hand, the nse and growth of powerful industnes 
in France and Poland would, m accordance ■^nth Adam 
Smith’s dictum, lead to a more or less rapid augmentation 
of the population in those countries, for the demand for 
men regulates the supply of men The transfer of industries 
on a large scale from Germany to her neighbours in the 
east and west would materially alter the balance of man- 
power, and therefore the balance of military power as well, 
between Germany and her neighbours 

Germany is principally an mdustnal State Her manufac- 
turing industries constitute her chief resource The Ger- 
man manufacturing industries will suffer not only through 
the loss of vast quantities of coal and of iron ore Before 
the War Germany was as dependent on foreign raw materials 
— such as cotton, wool, silk, hides, oil, fat, rubber, iron 
ore, copper, tin, fertilisers, etc — as was Great Britain In 
addition she imported from abroad coffee, tea, cocoa, 
tobacco, etc , and vast quantities of the most necessary 
food-stuffs for men and beasts Before the War Germany’s 
foreign trade was only sbghtly smaUer than that of the 
United Kingdom Germany paid for her huge imports 
of indispensable raw material and of food chiefly with 
manufactured articles, particularly with machinery and iron- 
ware, cotton, woollen and silk goods, chemicals, electneal 
ware, glass, porcelain, paper, etc In the course of the 
War Germany has been absolutely denuded of imported raw 
materials Their purchase ivill require gigantic sums In 
view of the scarcity of sbippuig, of the urgent necessity 
of repatriating the troops, and of carrying food-stuffs to 
Europe, and in view of the world-wide demand for imported 
raw products, Germany will have to wait a considerable 
time for the materials which her industries require Besides 
their purchase will be difiScult, for Germany has been 
greatly impoverished by the War, and she will have to pay 
vastly enhanced prices owing to the depreciation of her 
currency and exchange Furthermore, she may not find 
it easy to obtain the necessary shipping, partly because she 
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will have to make good the losses which her U-bcats have 
inflicted, partly because the foreign sailors may refuse to 
handle Germany’s trade. Lastly some of the raw material 
exporting nations, particularly Australia, may refuse to 
supply her. Hence Germany will bo able to obtain the 
indispensable raw njateriaU only with very great delay, 
and her manufacturing rivals have already reserved for 
themselves vast quantities of these raw products. 

Germany can pay for the bulk of her indispensable 
imports only with the exports of manufactured goods. 
However, their sale abroad will bo exceedingly difficult 
owing to the universal hatred which she has aroused. Even 
if foreign Governments should not discriminate against 
her by special tariffs, both importers and the public will 
dechno for a long time to buy German goods. Luring 
the four years of war Germany’s foreign markets have been 
captured by her enemies and the neutrals, and she will 
find it difficult to recover them, for German business men 
and German commercial traveUers will bo shunned almost 
universally. Germany will find it exceedingly hard to 
re-create her extremely valuable foreign trade, even if she 
carries it on through neutral intermediaries. She will 
have to begin at the bottom rung of tbo ladder and to work 
her wwy slowly up, . ^ 

Before the War Germany possessed tbo second largest 
mercantile marine in tho world. The War has destroyed 
Germany’s great position on the sea and her valuable 
connections abroad. Romembering Uio U-boat outrages, 
foreign nations may refuse to German ships harbour, dock, 

. and' coaling facilities, and” merefiants may retuse lor decades 
to employ tho German carrying trade. Hero again Ger- 
many will have to work her way up from the very bottom. 
Possibly she may try to disguise tho identity of her ships 
by placing them under foreign flags. Possibly she will 
abandon her ocean trade altogether. 

Before tho War Germany had gigantic and extremely 
profitable investments in foreign countries. She dominated 
tho hanks and many of the most profitable industries in 
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Belgium, Italy, Rumania, Russia, Turkey, Argentina, 
Chib, and various other countnes She had huge invest- 
ments in the United States and in the British Empire 
Her foreign investments have been liquidated during the 
War Her financiers and bankers will everywhere bo un- 
welcome In addition to a largo portion of her foreign 
investments made before the War, she will lose the enor- 
mous sums which, during the War, she has advanced to 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgana 

Professor Werner Sombart has correctly pointed out that 
Germany’s economic success was very largely due to the 
activity of Je^vs They dominated German finance and 
bankmg (Gwinner, Mendelssohn, Bleichroder) the shipping 
trade (Ballin), the non ferrous metal trade (Merton, Hirsch), 
the electrical trades (Rathenau), etc If, as seems likely, 
Germany should become a dechning country, her keen 
Jewish busmess men will probably transfer their energies 
to expanding and progressing lands, especially as they hare 
been treated by her as panahs 
This necessarily brief and incomplete survey shows that 
the War has inflicted upon tho ^rman body economic 
injunes from which Germany will suffer for decades 
Owing to the War, Germany is bound t6 lo^e 7,000,000 
valuable wealth-creating citizens, large agricultural lem- 
tories, the bulk of her iron ore, almost onc-half of her coal, 
large quantities of potash and oil, a large portion of her 
foreign trade, the bulk of her shipping trade, tho bulk of 
her international financial, banking and insurance busmess, 
the bulk of her foreign investments, her colonies, and a 
large portion of her mannfactunng industnes Yet the 
impoverished German people will have to pay out of their 
vastly dimmished income not only their own war expen- 
diture but also a gigantic indemnity Hence poverty and 
unemployment are likely to become widespread In 
consequence of their difficulties many manufacturers will 
have to transfer their operations to countries where con- 
ditions aro less unfavourable Germany may therefore 
witness an unprecedented emigration of industries and of 
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tho ■n’orkers employed in them, and in view of the feelings 
which they have aroused German emigrants may obtain 
only the roughest work. 

Tlie increase or decrease of population depends upon 
national economic conditions. Owing to the War the 
population of Germany may become stagnant, and may 
possibly retrocede. She \ril! remain poor for decades. 
Possibly tho War has destroyed for all timo^Germany’s 
gr^tness and military jgower by destroying her economic 
positiorPaiTd prosperity. While her population should 
remain stagnant or decline, that of regenerated P^nco 
and of most other countries should rapidly increase. In a 
few decades the British Empiro, and oven Franco, may 
he far ahead of Germany in white population. Before Jong 
Germany may sink to the position of a second-rate Power, 
and for ilnancial reasons alone she may bo unable to 
maintain an army or to think of a war of revenge. Auto- 
cratic Germany led the world in the policy of national 
armaments and mihtary preparedness. A democratic, 
impoverished, and sobered 'Germany may lead tho world 
in tho policy of disarmament. 

Germany has lost not only her military preponderance 
and her great economic position in the world,' hut also her 
prestige and reputation. Her defeat has destroyed the 
/ legend of the invincibility of her army and of tho excellence 
of her generals, and her ghastly diplomatic and adminis- 
trative failures have destroyed tlie legend of German 
genius for statecraft, organisation, and administration 
which Bismarck bad created. The world has come to he- 
heve that German economi6 success was largely due to 
unscrupulousness, and German science has become despised 
by the contemptible altitude of her venal, blatant, and 
servile professors during the War. The fact that nin^y- 
three of her most eminent scientists — among them many 
legists, historians, and theologians — should have addressed 
& manifesto to the world in which they proclaimed that 
innocent Germany had been feloniously attacked by her 
enemies^' that she fought a holy war of self-defence, and 
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that she employed the most cuvilised methods of warfare . 
^vill never he forgotten, nor ^1 it be forgotten that prac- 
tically all the German bistoiians have falsified not merely 
Prusso-German history in order to glorify the HohenzoUerns 
and to defend their misdeeds, but that they have distorted 
foreign history as well with a view to exalting Prusso- 
Germany and depreciating all the non-German peoples 
and their achievements. Coming generations will find it 
interesting to compare the rhapsodies of Ranke, Sybel, 
Treitschke, and other couttier-histonans with the more 
critical and more truthful histones of Germany written 
by the republican German historians of the future, and 
to compare the teachings of the imperial and of the repub- 
lican German professors of philosophy and of international 
law. The crimes perpetrated by the German Army, and 
their condonation by the German people, will discredit for 
decades the educational system of Germany. The whole 
German race has become di<igraced. Dr. Muehlon, a former 
Director of Krupps, burning with shame and horror at 
Germany’s actions, wrote in his diary, on the 25th and 
27th of August 1914, when Germany's triumph _^emed 
certain : 

“ Tliey are like savages, drunk with any victory — ^be it 
only over unarmed victims— and dividing up the spoils, 
the treasure, and the prisoners with fierce exultation in 
their camp of tents ... 

“ If the Germans should now achieve the hegemony of 
Europe, a universal flight of Europeans will begin. Even 
the Germans uill fall out among themselves and fly from 
one another. Europe’s remotest comers will become the 

centres of intellectual life take place. And should no 
spot in Europe be left free from^-German-ruIeTTa-regular 
‘ migration of the peoples * will set in, whole peoples flocking 
to the countries oversea, everywhere and anywhere to 
bo safe from the Germans. Europe will become so un- 
pleasant a continent that it will hardly be worth while to 
pu^ up uith the discomforts of a visit to it. Outside the 
frontiers of tho new Germanic Entire, bon ever, no German 
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be able to show his face. There, either the Germans 
must quit” the field or the others will. ^ Eis^dairf and abhor- 
rence will make every one insist.updn being spared the sight 
of a German. ... 

“ Since Germany’s cause in this War is the wrong cause, 
Germany’s exertions ^tq_ win adherents can in any case 
o^y be characterised as attmnpts at comiption. It is in- 
evitably only the ipferior members in the European system 
w’ho are drawn into alliance with Germany: the^most 
charitable interpretation of their action is to suppose they , 
are deceived or influenced by motives belonging to a lower 
plane of civilisation. 

On tbe 6th of October he wrote : 

“ No_ wonder. that, Germany .has jDOt a friend outside the 
country; she, deserves none. To. speak frankly, such an 
outside friend_would be a suspicious individual, a friend of 
materialism, lies, and bribery.” ' ” ‘ ' 

The Germans have become a race accursed. Before tho 
War Germans abroad were proud of their coimtry of origin, 
were proud of their nationality and tried to preserve it. 
German schools, newspapers, clubs, etc., were to be found 
everywhere. Hencefonvard, Germans abroad will have 
to hide their heads and to disguise their origin through 
shame. They will endeavour to lose their identity as soon 
as possible and to (orget tbe German language and the fact 
that they have come from a country which lias disgraced 
itself for all time. German institutions abroad will dis- 
appear. The ^rman.language.wiU not be spoken outside 
of Germany^ 

By her inhuman methods of warfare Germany has de- 
stroyed for ail time the widely held hope of her patriots 
of a Greater Germany. According to the Handbook of the 
Pan-Gcrman League of 1911 the world contained 97,000,000 
Germans. Of these 70,000,000 dw'clt in Germany and 
in Austria-Hungary, 2,600,000 inhabited Switzerland, 
12,000,000 were in the United States, 10,000,000 were so- 
called “Ibow-Germans ” — Belgians (Flefiiish), Dutchmen, 
Luxemburgers, and Dutch Afrikanders — while about 
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3,000,000 Germans were dispersed over the five continents. 
Some of the figures given were of course grossly exaggerated. 
In consequence of the shame which Germany has brought 
upon the race, the Germans in the United States and else- 
where wU hasten to become completely de-Gcrmanised. The 
hope of attaching ^to their country, by bonds of aflection 
and esteem, the German-Swiss, the Flemish, and the Dutch 
peoples, has been destroyed for all time. The dream of a 
Greater Germany will never materialise. Germany’s great- 
ness has been destroyed by the War. She wuU neither 
become a world- Power nor a great European Power. 

•i f 

So far Germany’s future has been considered with the 
assumption that she will be able to preserve her pohtical 
unity and her social stabUity. Let us now inquxre^whether 
this assumption is correct. 

Rightly considered the Germans are not of a single race. 
They are men belonging to ^several races who happen to 
speak ,the same language. For practical purposes it will 
suffice to divide the Germans into Prussians and non- 
Prussians. The important point to remember is that the 
Prussians are in the minority in Germany and that that 
Prussian minority has conquered the non-Prussian peoples 
in the south, In the west, andin the north, and has imposed 
upon them hy force not a Prussian civilisation but merely 
a Prussian administration. Prussia proper consists of the 
provinces east of the El^. To the west of that river 
dwell Saxons, Hanoverians, Westphalians, Hessians, Rhine- 
landers. The people in the south of Germany are Bavarians, 
Wuxtembergers, and Badeners,~and the sea-faring people of 
the north caR themselves JTanseatfes '■I1ie‘*TVnssians have 
conquered and ruled the peoples of the north, south, and 
west of Germany, hut they have failed to assimilate them. 
They have known how to makcHhemselves feared, but they 
have not succeeded in making themselves loved or even 
liked. ^ 

The rule of the Prussian8,hM,been,exceedingly severe, 
for they are a stiff, 'hard, and harsh people. They am^he 
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Spartans of Germany, and the non-Prussians may perhaps 
be compared to the Athemans and Connthians. Prussia’s 
rule has been imposed l^foree on the non-Prussians and' 
has been borne with reluctance, for the non-Prussians — 
especially the people in the south and west — ^are genial, 
gay, and ea8y~g6ing, who hate sullen and brutal martmets. 
Moreover, the p^ple in*"the south and west are chiefly 
Roman Cat h olics, while the Prussians are unbending Protes- 
tants' Prussia represents force, and particularly mihtary 
^ force, while the non-Prussians represent German intelhgence, 
Bociabihty, and progress, Prmce Bulow wrote in his book 
Imperial Germany : 

“ German intellectual life, which the whole world has 
learnt to admire and which, even the first Napoleon re- 
8pecteS,’is the uork of the southern and western German 
ladds', ^achieved under the protection of her princes, small 
States, 'and free cities. . German^ intellect was developed 
in the west and the south, but the Carman State in Prussia.'* 

The great religious reformersjof Germany, Luther, Melan- 
chthon, Hutten, and Rcuchlin, were non-Prussians. Of 
the great German poets and musicians, the following were 
horn outside Prussia : Hans Sachs, Opitz, Gellert, I^ssmg, 
Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Schlegel, Kbmer, 
Amdt, Uhland, Heine, Platen, Grimm, Holderlin, Scheffel, 
Handel, Bach, Gluck, ^ydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 
Weber, Schumann, Sc hube rt.Mendebsohn, Richa rd Wag ner,* 
Strauss. Of the German philosophers, scientists, i^nd 
V historians outside" Prussia T would mention leibniz, 
Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, I^etzscbe, Liebig, Friedrich last, 
Savigny, Mommsen, Ranke, Ra^er, Ifett^k, Niebuhr, 
Sybel, Treitschke. Not so very long ago Prussia was "a 
barbarous^country. She owes her rise and growth very 
largely to the abihty of statesmen and generals bom outside 
Prussia. Among'these were Stein^ Hardenberg, Derflinger, 
Seydhtz, Schwerin, BlUcher, Gneisenau, Schamhorst, 
Schill^ Moltke, Roon, Voigta-Rhetz, Steinmetz. The 
HohenzoUems themselves are Suabians, South Germans 
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Stein, Hardenberg, Bliicber, Gneisenau, Schill, and Scbam- 
horst — the statesmen and soldiers who freed Prussia from 
the yoke of Napoleon ; Fichte, Korner, and Arndt — >pho 
inspired the Prussian people with their pen during the War 
of Liberation ; Fnedrich last — ^the father of the Zollverein 
and of Bismarck’s economic policy ; Schneckenburger who 
wrote The Watch on the Rhine, and Karl Wilhelm who set 
it to music ; Hoffmann von Fallersleben who wrote Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uhtr AUes, and Thiersch who wrote the 
Prussian national anthem ; Nietzsche who provided Prussia 
with the philosophy of the Superman and of ruthlessncss ; 
Ranke, Sybel,and Treitschke who falsified Prussia’s history ; 
Moltke, Boon, Steinmetz, and Vbigts-Rhetz who created 
modem Germany on the battlefields of France ; and Rauch 
and Schliiter who beautified Berlin, were all non-Prussians 
by birth. Nearly all the “great Prussians” were non- 
Prussians. Bismarck, who was of very old Prussian stock, 
is one of the few exceptions. Kant had a Scotch 
grandfather and the brothers Humboldt had Huguenot 
ancestors. 

The fact that German civilisation is almost entirely non- 
Prussian is very little known because the Prussians, after 
having annexed the territory of Germany, annexed Ger- 
man civilisation as well. With the same justification the 
Spartans might have claimed Athenian art, science, com- 
merce, navigation, and industry as their own after the battle 
of Aegospotami, As the Prussians were barbarians, the 
HohenzoUem rulers employed in their public services pre- 
ferably South Germans and foreigners whose immigration 
they favoured. Therefore, a large percentage of the most 
eminent Prussians bear French, Italian, Dptch, Engl^h, 
^Pol^sh, and Slavonic names, such as Du *Boh5^y^ond, 
Verdy du_ Vemois, L’Estocq, Lassallo, Fouqu6, Francois, 
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the Prussians and the non-!PrQSsians> and the dislike Trhioh 
the Pru33ians/and non-Prussians have for each other. 

It is not unnatural that the people of the south and of 
the vest of Germany dislike Prussian manners and Prussian 
methods of government. Prussian "administrators and 
Prus'sian'dfficials have a positive genius for making them- 
selves feared and hated. The vast majority of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine are German by language — ^zn IDIO only 
204,262 knew French — they hear German names, and they 
may ho of German race, as the Germans maintain. Yet the 
vast majority of the people, though ignorant of French, 
were not grateful for their reunion vdth Germany in 1871. 
On the contrary, they were anxious to return to France 
because they Had learnt to hate their Prussian adminis- 
■itratora and their bnztality. When the French troops 
entered the lost provinces they vere cheered and hugged 
by delirious people who often did not know a word of French. 
Not so very long ago the South German States and Hanover, 
dreading their Prussian nei^bours, wished to place’ them- 
selves under French“^ protection. When, in 186? , Napo - 
l eon IIL visited South Germany, he was received with 
universal jubilation. His triumphal progress caused 
amazement and consternation in Berlin. Up to 1866 the 
Germansto the westof the Rhino, who had come under the 
administration of^Prus’sia in^'lSlS and who thirsted for 


freedom from the Prussian yoke, would gladly have placed 
themselves under French rule. The revolution of the 
Rhenish Provinces in 1848 was anti-Prussian in character. 
Up to 1870 the South German States had, hoped that 
Franco would free them ^rom the Prussians who had become 
their masters in 1806.. If, in 1870, Napoleon had won tho 
first battles and had crossed the Rhine, all South Germany 
would have risen against Prussia. Tho South German 
^^vereigns were forced into tho North German Confedera- 
'xnd into the German Empire and did not dare to resist, 
V g that they might share tho fate of tho King of 
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Stein, Hardenberg, Bliicher, Gneisenau, Schill, and Scham- 
hor’st — the statesmen and soldiers who freed Prussia from 
the yoke of Napoleon ; Fichte, Korner, and Arndt — who 
in-ispired the Prussian people with their pen during the War 
of Liberation ; Friedrich Xiat — ^the father of the ZoUverein 
and of Bismarck’s economic policy ; Schneckenburger who 
wrote The Watch on the Rhine, and Karl Wilhelm who set 
it to music ; Hoffmann von Pallersleben who wrote Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland Hher Alles, and Thiersch who wrote the 
Prussian national anthem ; Nietzsche who provided Prussia 
with the philosophy of the Superman and of ruthlessness ; 
Ranke, Sybel, and Treitschke who falsified Prussia’s history ; 
Holtke, Roon, Stemmetz, and Voigts-Rbetz who created 
modem Germany on the battlefields of France ; and Rauch 
and Schluter who beautified Berlm, were all non-Prussians 
by birth. Nearly all the “great Prussians” were non- 
Prussians. Bismarck, who was of very old Prussian stock, 
is one of the few exceptions. I^nt had a Scotch 
grandfather and the brothers Humboldt bad Huguenot 
ancestors. 

The fact that German civilisation is almost entirely non- 
Prussian is very little known because the Prussians, after 
having annexed the territory of Germany, annexed Ger- 
man civihsation as well. ' With the same justification the 
Spartans might have claimed Athenian art, science, com- 
merce, navigation, and industry as their own after the battle 
of ’ Aegospotami. As the Prussians were barbarians, the 
Hohenzollern rulers employed in their public services pre- 
ferably South Germans and foreigners whose immigration 
they favoured. Therefore, a large percentage of the most 
eminent Prussians bear French, Italian, Dutch, English, 
Pqhsh, and Slavonic names, such as Du 'Bois^eymond, 
■^Verdy du Vemois, L’Estocq, Lassalle, Fouqu6, Frangois, 
Hutier, Lucchesini, Brentano, Caprivi, Yorck, *^eith, 
Chodowiecki, Lichnowsky, Bulow.’^Ja^w, Virchow, etc. 
Culture and character go hand in han?. Comparison of 
Prussian ivitlT non-Prussian civilisation enables us to imder- 
stand the fundamental differences which exist between 
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the Prussians and the non-Brasaians, and the dislike T^hioh 
the Pnissians/and non-Prusaiana have for each other. 

It is not unnat\xral that the people of the south and of 
the west of Germany dislike Prussian manners and Prussian 
methods of government. Ihussian administrators and 
Prussian" officials have a positive genius for making them- 
selves feared and hated. The vast majority of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine are German by language— in 1910 only 
204,262 knew French— they bear German names, and they 
may be of German race, as the Germans maintain. Yet the 
vast majority of the people, though ignorant of French, 
were not grateful for their reunion with Germany in 1871. 
On the contrary, they were anadons to return to France 
because they liad learnt to hate tbeir Prussian ad minis- 
strators and their brutality. When the French troops 
entered the lost provinces they were cheered and hugged 
by delirious people who often didnot know a word of French. 
Not so very long ago the South German States and Hanover, 
dreading their Prussian neighbours, wished to place them- 
selves under French' projection. When, in 1 867 , Hapo - 
le^ ni. visited South Germany, he was received witL 
universal jubilation, fiis triumphal progress caused 
amazement and consternation in Berlin. Up to 1866 the 
Germans to the west of the Rhine, who had come under, the 
administration of~Pru^ia in''1816 and who thirsted for 
freedom from the Prussian yoke, would gladly have placed 
themselves under French rule. The revolution of the 
Rhenish Provinces in 1848 was anti-Prussian in character. 
Up to 1870 the South German States had hoped that 
France woidd free them ^om the Prussians who had become 
their masters in 1868. If, in 1870, Napoleon had won the 
first battles and had crossed the Rhine, all South Germany 
would have risen against Prussia. The South German 
Sovereigns were forced into the North German Confedera- 
tion and into the German Empire and did not dare to resist, 
dreading that they might share the fate of the Bjng of 
Hanove r. 

"PrussTa and the Prussians were in the past bitterly die- 
-31 
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hked and hated in Hanover and in the south and west of 
Germany and they were not liked in the Hanseatic towns 
In the course of years considerable portions of the popula- 
tion, mesmerised by Prussia’s success and prestige and 
Prussianised to some extent by a Prussian education, seemed 
to have become reconciled to Prussia s rule It remams to 
be seen whether the West Germans, and especmlly the 
South Germans, will care to remam “ Muss Preussen,” 
Prussians by compulsion, subject to Berlin, after the present 
disaster which has destroyed the glamour of Prussia The 
most powerful cement of Germany was Prussia’s strength, 
abihty, and prestige, and a common pride in the common 
Imperial Army That cement has disappeared Ger 
many’s unity was not a thmg of natural growth, but a highly 
artificial pohtical creation It was an enforced partnership 
Jt may not be able to stand the acid test of disaster Many 
Germans in the south and west are bound to see the cause 
of their sufierings not merely m the person of Wilham II 
and his Government, but in the system and traditions of 
the Prussian State and m the character and aspirations 
of the Prussian people It seems therefore by no means 
impossible that not only the South German States but the 
non Prussian parts of Prussia also may secede It is not 
inconceivable that the South and West German people, 
and especially the people west of the Rhine, might wish 
once more to place themselves voluntarily under the pro 
tection of France as they did in the time of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon I The tendency towards 
secession may be strengthened by the hope of thereby 
escaping the penalty of the war indemmty 

The non Prussian States have their own government and 
administration The Bavanans, Saxons, etc , thmk and 
feel locally They may create independent democratic 
admmistrations of their own They may federate among 
themselves, but it seems questionable whether they would 
care to federate with Prussia, for Prussia’s preponderance 
m sheer bulk and numbers is so great that they would 
once more become helpless adjuncts of the Prussian State 
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and be forced to follow once more a Prussian pobey and 
to submit to Prussian dictation As the South Germans 
resemble the Austrians m character, and as both Austria 
and her neighbour Bavaria are Roman Cathohe States, 
Bavaria and the other South Gorman States may perhaps 
once more unite noth the country on the Danube 

For decades the Hanoverians have remembered their old 
independence and their former connection %vith England 
It is q^uite possible that they aLo may ivish to cut themselves 
adnft from their Prussian conquerors ' 

While racial differences and incompatibihties and strongly 
felt resentments seem to favour a secession of part, or of 
all, the non Prussian parts of Germany from Prussia, 
powerful economic reasons may conceivably pre«ierve 
Germany’s unity, at least for a time All the individual 
States participate in the great German market The dis 
integration of Germany might lead to the erection of customs 
barriers withm Germanj It nould accentuate the econo 
mic difficulties of tbe people Another cause which may 
counteract the separatist tendencies m the south and west 
of Germany hes m the fact that Prussia possesses practically 
all the coal m Germany, which, however, liesin Westphahan 
and Rhenish territory 

If the non Prussian parts of Germany should be guided 
merely by prudential considerations, they will probably 
maintain the connection with Prussia However, as people, 
especially at revolutionary times, aro rather influenced by 
their passions than by cool calculations of profit and loss, 
separation between tbo Prussians and non Prussians of 
Germany seems quite possible, especially m view of the 
overbearing character and donuneermgways of the Prussians 
The non Prussians are probably no longer willing to obey 
their. Prussian masters impbcitly, and the Prussian bureau- 
cracy and people may not be able to adjust their ways and 
manners to the altered conditions of the times 

The secession of the non Prussian parts of Germany would 
be absolutely fatal to Prussia Prussia proper is a back- 
ward agncultural State which owes to the non Prussian 
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parts of Germany not only its culture but also its ■wealth 
Prussia’s wealth has been created by the conquest of the 
south, west, and north In the south he the teeming 
factories of Saxony, m the west the coal fields of the Ruhr 
and the Rbme Valley, Germany’s foreign trade is con- 
centrated in Hamburg and Bremen, and her financial 
strength and abihty are derived from Frankfort Berlin’s 
wealth IS won in non Prussian Germany If the npn- 
PrusBian portions of Germany should abandon Prussia, 
that country would smk back into its original poverty and 
Berhn would once more become a provincial town 
So far the German revolution has, as we are told, been 
the most orderly and the most bloodless revolution in 
history It is ommous that the same praise was bestowed 
upon the Russian revolution at its beginning It is easy 
enough for an indignant people to depose its ruler, capture 
the government machme, and change the men at the top 
and the ancient symbols of power, but it is difficult for a 
nation which has lived m abject docility and servility fox 
centuries to establish an orderly Government on a demo 
cratic basis The Germans have lost the spirit of self 
rehanco and initiative through centuries of drill Moreover, 
democracies caimot be artificially created They are plants 
of natural and very slow growth It takes generations 
of patient endeavour to evolve the democratic spirit and 
democratic traditions, and it is particularly difficult to 
create an orderly democratic Government at a time when 
the passions have been roused and when the people are 
Buffermg An orderly democratic Government can bo 
created only by men of moderation, who possess the mstmet 
ol fairness, of reasonableness, and of self control, who 
possess the spint of givo and take Unfortunately the 
German Government has only cultivated among the people 
the spint of “ take ” By allowing the soldiers to murder, 
plunder, outrage, steal, and hum, the late Gferman 
Government has aroused among the people a spint of 
Violence and of lawlessness for which all Germany is hkoly 
to suffer in duo course Germany has encouraged and has 
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created Bolshevism in Russia, That movement has been 
a mighty weapon to Germany, but it may prove to bo one 
in the nature of a boomerang. Germany may conceivably 
become known to history as the first country which has 
produced an orderly and bloodless revolution, but the 
greater probability seems to be that the birth of German 
democracy will by no 'means be a painless and bloodless 
process. ' ' 

Germany will probably remain poor and weak for decades. 
She may never recover from the War. She may decline 
while other nations increase Perhaps she will for a long 
time he a prey to civil convulsions if not to anarchy. 

Revolutions almost invariably breed counter-revolutions, 
ffiatory teaches us that rulers who maintain that ihey are 
responsible to God alone cannot be bound by any imder- 
taking, however solemn. Sovereigns who have abdicated 
have more than once again seized power. William n. is 
absolutely unscrupulous. The 'Allies should therefore 
reckon with the possibility that the privileged classes or 
the Emperor may try to seize power by a coup d'Stat or by 
trickery. They must reckon with' the possibility of an 
Imperial revival, of a^nulitary dictatorship, of a reoeival 
of the War. It seems probable, however, that by her attack 
of 1914 Gcrm&ny hag destroyed not only the Empire but the 
future of the German race. To coming generations it may 
seem as inexplicable that Germany challenged the v orld 
and for a time held it at bay as it seems to the present 
generation that, a few centuries ago, the Turks made all 
Europe tremble. The Turks have fallen because they put 
all their trust in brute force and in frightfulness. Thus 
they -raised the world against themselves. Turkey was 
ruined because the State became an appendage to its' 
standing army, the Janissaries. Those who live by the 
sword shall perish byjthe sword, or, aa the Gterman poet 
put it, Die Weltgeschich^ ist das Weltgericht. ' 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE r U TPBE or QERllilSY AND OE THE GERMAN RACE 
{COntlAU&d ) — THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRIA 

Before the War Germany had 67 000,000 inhabitants Of 
these about 7,000,000 dwelled in Alsace Lorraine, in the 
Pohah district m the east of the country, and in the Danish 
district in the north Their loss would reduce the German 
population to 60,000,000 if we disregard both Germany’s 
losses in men during the War and the excess of births over 
deaths since 1914 Austria Hungary adjoins Germany m 
the south German Austria is a prolongation of Bavana 
Austria and Bavaria are strictly Roman Catholic countries 
On racial, on political, and on economic grounds the umon 
of Germany and of Austna seems only natural In case 
of a union of Austria with Bavaria, racial, pobtical, and 
economic reasons for an amalgamation would be remforced 
by rehgious ones as well We are told that Austna-Hungary 
contains 12,000 000 Germans If these should he united 
to Germany, Germany’s population would be increased to 
72,000,000 Germany would therefore be stronger in man- 
power after the War than she had been before its outbreak. 
Under these circumstances, it is only natural that many 
consider the possibility of a German Austrian, reunion with 
grave concern Hence it seems worth while to study 
liuSn-id s posiuon anb'to cast a glance into its'tiiture 
German Austna adjoms Bavaria in the east It stretches 
from Lake Constance in the west to Pressburg in the east, 
and from Gmund in the north to Klagenfurt in the south 
Those who beheve that 12,000,000 Germans dwell in a 
compact mass m Grerman Austria in immediate contact 
with Havana are mistaken At the Census of 1910 

476 
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n ,987,701 Germans were enumerated in the Dual Monarchy, 
and they T^re distributed as follows : 

. Iq the ProTiaces ol Germaa Austria (Lower and ' 


Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, ' 

Tirol, and Vorarlberg) 6,118,546 

In the Czecbo*Slovak Provinces (Bohemia, Moravia, 

and Austrian Bileaa) ..... 3,612,682 

In the other Provinces ot Aa3tria(Qalicis, Bukovina, 

etc) 319,038 

In Hungary, especially in the Southern and Eastern 

Districts ....... 2,037,435 


Total . ... 11,987,701 


Of the 12,000,000 Germans who were enumerated in 1910 
in Austria-Hungary, only about 6,000,000 lived in German 
Austria in the immediate vicinity of Bavaria. Of the 
remaining 6,000,000 Germans 3,500,000 dwell in the districts 
claimed by the Czecho-Slovaks and 2,600,000 in the extreme 
south and east of the late Huai Monarchy. The 2,600,000 
Germans who live in Southern Hungary and in the far-off 
Bukovina and Galicia are out of all contact with Germany 
and with German Austria. They may be considered to 'bo 
lost to Germany. On^the other hand, the bulk of the 
3,600,000 Germans in Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia occupy a long and narrow strip of land on the west, 
north, and east of the new Czecho-Slovak State. They 
form a German fringe of that new State along the borders 
of German Silesia and Saxony. 

It should be observed that the CJOrmans are in a distinct 
minority in the lands of the Czecho-Slovaks. According 
to the Census of 1910 the 2,467,724 Germans of Bohemia 
constituted 36 76 per cent, of the population of that 
country. The 719,435 Germans of Moravia formed 
27*62 per cent., and the 325,523 Germans of Austrian 
Silesia formed 43*90 per cent, of the population. In the 
remaining provinces of the late Austrian Empire, namely 
Carniola, Trieste, Goriaa, Istria, Galicia, Bukovina, and 
Dalmatia, the 319,038 Germans formed only 3*03 per cent, 
drih'e population. The position, of the Germans in Austria 
i^ therefore as follows : 6,000,000 Germans adjoin Bavaria, 
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forming a solid block, 2,60l),000 Germans live m the far-o2 
parts of the late Monarchy or are dispersed in insignificant 
numbersamong non German peoples, and 3,600,000 GennaiiB 
live m the districts claimed by the Czecho Slovaks, where 
they constitute approximately one-third of the population 
The question now arises as to the future of the German 
fnnge of Czecho Slovakia, of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia 

The Czechs claim, and with reason, that the German 
bureaucracy of Auatna and the Magyar bureaucracy of 
Hungary have mampulated the census returns for pohtical 
reasons, that the number of Czecho Slovaks has been very 
seriously understated and that of the Germans and 
Magyars considerably overstated Possibly there are only 
about 2,500,000 Germans in Greater Bohemia — that is 
Professor Benes’s estimate — and many of these live not on 
the German border, but inland among the Czechs Many 
Germans demand that the frontier districts of Bohemia 
should be separated from that country and either be made 
independent or be jomed to Germany proper On the 
other hand, the Czccho-Slovaks not unnaturally desire to 
retam their historical frontiers which coincide with the 
boundaries set by Nature 

It is not easy to divide Bohemia along racial lines, for 
the pohtical and natural boundanes of the country comcide 

The boundary of Bohemia towards Germany is formed 
by a number of important mountam chams — the Bohemian 
Forest, the Ore Mountains, the Giant Mountains, and the 
Su^etes After all the problem of Bohemia’s boundaries 
18 not a local but a European question Bohemia, together 
with Moravia and Austrian Silesia, occupies one of the 
strongest and one of the most important strategical positions 
in Europe That country separates Berlm from Vienna 
and Buda-Pestb on the one hand and Bavaria from (Jennan 
Silesia on the other It forms a gigantic sahent which 
penetrates deeply into the centre of Germany, and it bes 
ngbt across the great natural high road along the Elbe 
which runs from Central Germany via Prague_and Vienna 
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• to the Black Sea, to Constantinople and to the Near East. 
Bohemia is easily defendable, forit is a great natural fortress. 
It is surrounded, especially in the direction of Germany, by 
steep and lofty mountain walls, and it contains vast agricul- 
tural, mineral, and industrial resources useful in war and 
a highly intelligent and ve^ martial 'populationT'^ The 
strategical importance df'Greater'Bohemia may be gauged 
from the fact that within a distance of about fifty miles 
from that coxmtry lie some of the most important German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian towns, such as Slunich, Nurem- 
berg, . Regensburg, Erfurt, Chemnitz, Dresden, Leipng, 
Glogau, Breslau, Linz, Vienna, ,Buda-Pesth'. '' The 'great 
German industrial district^of Upper Silesia and of Saxony 
lie just across the Bohemian border. Bismarck stated 
repeatedly that the Power which controls Bohemia may 
dominate Europe. Professor Lyde wrote in his book, 
Tht Coniintnt of Europe, London, 1913 : , 

“ ^ohemia, though only two-thirds the size of Scotland, 
is the most important province of the Austrian Empire, 
and its importance, pobtical and historic, has been by no 
means confined to the Empire. Much mote truly than 
Switzerland it is the heart of Europe, at about equal 
distances from all the great seas^ a marked physical unit 
cut oS ^by_ forested mountains, and yet with easy access 
to those seas by the Saxon and Moravian., the Austrian 
and the Magyar Gates, holding the balance between the 
north-westward-flowing Elbe and the south-eastward- 
flowing Danube, for centunes a focus of political, intel- 
lectual, and ethnic interests and to-day one of the most 
*inpinrtaivtdndnatrial.Area^ Jr .tlvi -wnild ” 

The Czecho-Slovaks desire to possess the whole of their 
country not only for historical and sentimental reasons, 
but also for very practical considerations, ^hernia is 
naturally an_excee^ingly wealthy land which has always 
b^hT'eoveted by its nSghbour8T'~BeBi5es, it forms a Huge 
wedge, the advance guard of Slavdom, which separates the 
Germans on the Elbe from the Germans on the Danube, 
the Germans on theUpper Rhine from those of Silesia, the 
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forming a solid block, 2,&0b>000 Germans bve in the far off 
parts of the late Monarchy or are dispersed in msigmficant 
numborsamong non German peoples, andS, 600, 000 Germans 
hve m the districts claimed by the Czecho Slbvaks, where 
they constitute approximately one-third of the population. 
The question now anaes as to the future of the German 
fnnge of Czecho Slovakia, of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia 

The Czechs claim, and with reason, that the German 
bureaucracy of Austria and the Magyar bureaucracy of 
Hungary have mampulated the census returns for political 
reasons, that the number of Czecho Slovaks has been very 
seriously understated and that of the Germans and 
Magyars considerably overstated Possibly there are only 
about 2,600,000 Germans in Greater Bohemia — that is 
Professor Benes’s estimate — and many of these live not on 
the German border, but inland among the Czechs Many 
Germans demand that the frontier districts of Bohemia 
should be separated from that country and either be made 
mdependent or be jomed to Germany proper On the 
other hand, the Czecho Slovaks not unnaturally desire to 
retam their histoncal frontiers which coincide with the 
boundaries set by Nature 

It IS not easy to divide Bohemia along racial lines, for 
the pohtical and natural boundaries of the country comcide 

The boundary of Bohemia towards Germany is formed 
by a number of important mountain chams — the Bohemian 
Forest, the Ore Mountains, the Giant Mountains, and the 
Su^etes After all the problem of Bohemia’s boundaries 
13 not a local but a European question Bohemia, together 
l&unma ani ku^rian 'ofiesia, occupies one oi Vue 
strongest and one of the most important strategical positions 
m Europe That country separates Berlm from JVienna 
and Buda-Pesth on the one hand and Bavaria from German 
Silesia on the other It forms a gigantic sahent which 
penetrates deeply into the centre of Grermany, and it hes 
right across the great natural high road along the Elbe 
which runs frpm Central Germany via Pra gue an d Vienna 
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to the Black Sea, to Constantinople and to the Ifear East. 
Bohemia is easily defendable, font is agreatnaturalfortress. 
It is surrounded, especially in the direction of Germany, by 
steep and lofty mountain walls, and it contains vastagricul- 
tural, mineral, und mdustrial resources useful in "war and 
a highly^ntelligent and very martial populationT" The 
strategical imporlibce of Grea£er''BoEemia may be 'gauged 
from the fact that ■within a distance of about fifty miles 
from that country lie some of the most important German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian towns, such as Munich, Nurem- 
berg, Regensburg, Erfurt, Chemnitz, Dresden/ Leipzig, 
Glogau, Breslau, Linz, Vienna, .Buda-Pesth~^ The 'great 
German industrial districts* of Upper Silesia and of Saxony 
lie just across the Bohemian border. Bismarck stated 
repeatedly that the Power which controls Bohemia may 
dominate Europe. Professor Lyde wrote in his book, 
Tht Continent of Europe^ London, 2933 : , 

“Bohemia, though only two-thirds the size of Scotland, 
is the most important pro'vince of the Austrian Empire, 
and its importance, political and Wstoric, has been by no 
means confined to the Empire. £Iuch more truly than 
Switzerland it is the heart of Europe, at about equal 
dfstances from all the great 8eas,^a marked physical unit 
cut ofE^by forested mountains, and ^et ^iith easy access 
to those seas by the Saxon and Mora^an, the Austrian 
an'd the Magyar Gates, holding the balance between the 
north-westward-flomng Elbe and the south-eastward- 
flowing Danube, for centunes a focus of political, intel- 
lectual, and ethnic interests and to-day one of the most 
important mdustrial areas in the rrorld.” 

The Czecho-Slovahs desire to possess the whole of their 
country not only for histoncal and sentimental reasons, 
but also for very practical considerations, i^ohemia is 
naturally an exceedmgly ■wealthy land which has always 
been^emveted by its nmghbour87'~Besi5es, it forms a huge 
wedge, the advance guard of Slavdom, which separates the 
Germans on the Elbe from the Germans on the Danube, 
the Germans on the^pper Khme from those of Silesia, the 
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Protestant Grermans from the Roman Catholic Germane 
Because of its great natural wealth and its central and 
dominating position right across the great strategical mam 
road which connects Central Europe with Asia, Bohemia 
has been one of the moat important battle-grounds of the 
world smce time immemorial It was, for mstance, one 
of the pnncipal theatres of war durmg the Thirty Years’ 
War when its population was reduced from 2,000,000 to 
800,000 An independent and powerful Bohemia restrains 
and restricts Grermany s liberty of mihtary action as much 
towards the East as an independent and powerful Belgium 
does towards the West Therefore the Germans consider 
it a thorn in their side A strong and hostile Bohemia 
would make it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
the German peoples to resume their career of conquest in 
the direction of Constantmople Hence the Czecho Slovaks 
have to reckon with the possil^ihty that Germany may he 
hostile to them They must be prepared for a surprise 
attack on the part of the Germans who hem them in on 
three sides Therefore the Czechs demand that they should 
control the protecting mountam waUs which surround their 
country and the passes through which the invader may 
enter Their security would be gone should the mountain 
barriers be placed into Carman bands 

The Czecho Slovaks have suffered from German hostihty 
for centuries They have tried to shake off the GJerman 
yoke ever smce the time of Euss, who was animated qmte 
as much by hostility to the tyrannous Germans as by 
religious motives', who was quite as much a patriot as a 
rehgious reformer For centunes the Germans have en 
deavoured to destroy the mdependence, the language, 
and the culture of the Czechs and to extirpate the race 
However, the Czechs are too wise to seek revenge for their 
suffermgs upon the Germans m their midst who may 
become valuable citizens President Masaryk has an- 
nounced that the Czech Government will treat the Germans 
dwellmg m Bohemia with every consideration, spare their 
susceptibilities, and not mterfere mth their institution** 
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and language. His stateamanHte attitude has been received 
with joy by the Germans of Bohemia, and they ^vill prob- 
ably gladly acquiesce in the supremacy of the Czechs and 
endeavour to co-operate •with them. After ail, the people 
of the German fringe of Bohemia could scarcely form a 
separate State. They might of course wish to unite with 
Germany for sentimental reasons, but if they did so they 
would obviously have to share in the heavy burdens which, 
in consequence of their defeat, the German people will 
have to bear for decades. Therefore their secession seems 
unlikely. If they choose to remain citizens of Bohemia, they 
will participate in the prosperity which that wealthy country 
is certain to experience. It can therefore scarcely be 
doubted that, prompted by prudence and self-interest, prac- 
tically all the Germans dwelling in the new Czecho-Slovak 
State will cut themselves adrift from the Germans in 
Germany and in course of time they will probably become 
completely merged •with the dominant people, ^eedqm, 
toleration, and prosperity are the best nationalisers. In half 
■ a e'entury the Germans of Bohemia may have become loyal 
Czechs and the German language may have disappeared 
from the country, provided, of course, that the Czecho- 
slovak Government continues pursuing a wise policy towards 
the German citizens. ' 

It seems niost probable that the hulk of the 6,000,000 
Germans of Austria-Hungary who live dispersed among 
the jVIagyars, Rumanians, Poles, and Czecho-Slovaks will 
retain their domicile and -will earlier or later be absorbed 
by the nationalities which surround them. Let us now 
consider the position of the 0,000,000 German Austrians 
who form a solid block adjoining Bavaria. 

The development and strength of a race depends obviously 
upon th e economi c^actor. • A people which possesses 
vast wealth-creating resources can develop large and 
rapidly-expanding industries, and these will give employ- 
ment to an increasing population. A nation which lacks 
adequate resources is condemned to poverty and insignifi- 
cance. Its numbers can increase only slowly. Lastly, a 
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nation whicli loses a lai^ portion of its wealth creating 
resources and which is weighed down by heavy taxes will 
either remain stationary or it will shrink in numbers, because 
the people cannot make a hving m their country and are 
forced to seek work abroad The latter is the position in 
which Austna, and Hungary as weU, finds herself owing 
to the War 

The two principal economic resources of contmental 
countries are agriculture and the manufactunng industries, 
for commerce and trade ennch only the few Besides, 
commerce and trade are dependent for their prosperity on 
a flourishing home market The provinces of German 
Austria are very unfavourably situated for the pursuit oi 
agriculture and of manufacturing German Austria is a 
, very mountainous, and a largely alpine, country m which 
agriculture is only little developed It is more suitable 
for forestry than for farming Consequently the popula- 
tion of German Austna depends largely on imported food 
for its subsistence The imported food consumed by the 
inhabitants of German Austna came hitherto partly from 
Hungary, partly from the non German provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, especially from Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Gahcia German Austria paid for its imports 
of food with exports of manufactured articles 

Unfortunately German Austria is also very unfavourably 
situated for the pursmt of manufactures The prosperity 
of modern industry depends on an abundance of machmery, 
depends on the possession of cheap motive power with 
which to set machmes in motion, depends very largely on 
an abundance of cheap coal According to the Repot^ 
Coal Resources of_ the World which was qiaced before the 
International Geological Congress held in Canada, 1913, the 
coalpossessed bythe DualMonarchycompared as follows with 
the coal possessed by Germany and the Umted Kin gdom 
f 

Oennaay 423 350,000.000 tom of coal and ligmta 

Umted Kingdom 180,635,000,000 „ „ „ 

I Austria 63 876,000,000 , „ , 

Hungary 1,717,000,000 
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It mil be noticed that the store of coal possessed by the 
late Austnan Empire "was only small, while that possessed 
by the Kingdom of Hungary was quite msigmficant Herein 
lay the reason that the Austrian industries were com- 
paratiFely small, whilo Hungary was an almost purely agri- 
cultural country 

^ Industries habitually settle on or near the coal measures, 
so as to save the heavy cost of transportation for the huU^ 
fuel which theyvequire Unfortunately fot German Austria 
practically all the coal possessed by the late Austrian 
Empire occurs on non German territory, m Bohemia, 
Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and Gahcia Hence the manu- 
facturing districts of the Austnan Empire were situated on 
territories inhabited by Czccho Slovaks and Poles, who 
have made themselves independent owing to the War 
^German Austria is a densely populated country which is poor 
both in agncultuial and in industrial resources 
The supenonty of the non German provinces of Austria 
in the production of food and the dependence of the Austro- 
Gennans upon food raised by the Czecho Slovaks of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia and by the Poles of Gahcia 
may be gauged from the following figures, the latest which 
I have been able to obtain 

AcSTEUIT HAfiVEffT IN 1912 IN Quintaib 

Bohemia Mo- Bjr*. Btiler Okts. FqIm 

ravia, Silesia, 

Galicia !. 14,703,661 22,997 631 14,637,699 18,901,686 2,035,922 

All other parts of 

Austna 4,248,978 6,750,602 2,428,058 6 399 312 407 916 

Total 18,952,639 29,748,033 17,065 756 24,300,998 2,493,837 


redder 

_ . Bops. Fot«t«es Bogw-beet Boots kad BtrkW 

Bohemia, wo Osnou 

ravia, Silesia, 

Gahcia 180 684 105,696,875 74 017,630 24,944,605 136 184 066 

All other parts ' 

ofAostna 20,776 19,819 230 6,220 065 14,225 572 46 624 328 


Total 


201,460 125,416,105 79,237.695 39,170,177 182,803 393 
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Konea. O&tUs. 

Bohemia, UoraTia, Silesia 
Gahcia . . 1,328,874 6,793,303 

AH other parts of Austria 473,874 3,366,706 


Pig* 

3 626,460 
2,805,600 


It TviU be noticed that the C 2 echo Slovak and the Tohsh 
provinces of Austria produced in 1912 about three-quarters 
of the wheat, oats, and straw raised by the Austnan Empire, 
about five sixths of the rye, pulse, and potatoes, about 
SIX sevenths of the barley, about two thirds of the fodder 
roots and carrots, about nine tenths of the hops, and about 
fifteen-sixteenths of the sugar-beet The superiority of the 
Czecho Slovak and PoUsh districts in hve-stock is similarly 
marked, for they possessed m 1912 about two-thirds of the 
cattle, three fourths of the horses, and three-fifths of the 
pigs The bulk of the agricultural wealth of the late 
Austrian Empire was situated in the non German distnots 
of the Monarchy 

By far the most valuable minerals of the Austnan Empire 
were black coal, brown coal (bgnite), and mineral oil These 
three minerals combined furnished exactly seven eighths of 
the value of the entire mmeral production of the country 
The production of black coal, brown coal, and nuneral oil 
was distnbuted as follows between the Czecho Slovak and 
Polish provinces oi Austria and the remainmg ones in 
1911, the last year for which I have been able to obtain 
official figures ' « ■* 

AvsnoiiT FBoi>Tn?noH in 1811 in Quintaxs 

Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Black OoaL Brows OoaL inscral oih 
Gohcta . . 142,951,315 210,841,498 14,897,824 

AH other porta of Austna . ^46,857 41,811,840 , Nona 

Total . . 143,798,172 252,653,338 14,897,824 


Practically all the black coal and four-fifths of the brown 
coal produced by the late Austrian Empire came from 
Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and Gahcia, while all 
the mmeral oil produced came from Gahcia 
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The figures given show that German Austria was depen- 
dent on its subject nations for food and fuel. Consequently 
the revolt of the Czecho-Slovaks and Poles at the end of 
the War led to starvation in Vienna and to a complete 
absence of coal in the capital. 

The great industries of the Austrian Empire were situated 
in the non-German lands of the Monarchy and particularly 
in Bohemia, which is singularly blessed by Nature’s boimty 
with agricultural and mineral resources of every kind. The 
great Austrian sugar industry, which provides by far the 
largest export item, was centred in Bohemia. Bohemian 
glass ware, porcelain, earthenware, and musical instruments 
are known throughout the world. The Austrian iron 
industry was domiciled on Czech soil. The guns of the 
Austrian artillery were made at Skoda near Pilsen. About 
one-half of the beer brewed in Austria was made in Bohemia. 
Pilsen beer was exported to all countries. Bohemia pos- 
sesses very important textUe industries and excels in the 
production of embroideries, lace, leather, boots, hardware, 
chemicals, furniture, etc. It abounds not only in minerals 
of all kinds, but in mineral springs and health resorts, 
such as Karlsbad, Marienbad, Fi‘anzenbad, and many 
others. Bohemia had the most highly-develope^ railway 
system in Austria and th ejbest rbVds. The bulk of 
Aiwtf fa’i exports was furnished by Bohemia, which is drained 
by the Elbe. Hence ^Hamburg on the mouth of that river 
was the most important harbour for Austria’s foreign trade. 

The enormous industrial superiority of the non-German 
portions of Austria over the German provinces may be 
gauged from the following figures : ' 


Bohemia, Moravia, Sileaa, 
Galicia . . . . 

All other parta'of Austria 


Scet-eDgir 

piodacUon 
In Quintals. 


OntpcV^ 

HectoUtnc 


10,044 28,868 43,686,473 14,764,326 

6.886 10,702 4,333,770 7.946,105 


Total . . . 16,920 39,670 48,019,243 22,709,431 


As the non-German portions of the 'Empire of Austria pro- 
duced the bulk of the food, minerals, and manufactures 
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of the country, they created the bulk of the national 
wealth and income and furnished therefore the bulk oFthe 
national taxes as Well That may be seen from the follow 
mg comparison 


Bohemia Moravia Sileeia 
GtJ cia 

All other parta of Austria 
Total 


Taxes oit Oonsomptlca 
In 1»U 

341 995 090 crowna 
103 717 229 , 


446 712 319 crowna 


Lend Tss In 
1912 

44 209 19C crowna 
25 050 326 » 


69 259 621 crowns 


The facts and figures given show that the people of German 
Austria kved by exploitmg the non German portions of the 
Empire Vienna was wealthy, but its wealth was created 
m the non German provmcea The wealthy people of 
Vienna derived their mcome from the non German lands 
The Austrian capital was the centre of Austrian Society, ef 
the national administration, of science, of art, of music, 
of education, of commerce, of banking, of finance, of sport, 
of amusements of every kind, of fashion, and of the culinary 

arts It was, to some extent, a cosmopohtan town About 

600,000 visitors came to the capital every year Men 
of non German nationaUty who made their income in 
Bohemia, m Galicia and elsewhere spent it in gay and 
nlliant Vienna Besides, the whole country was made 
tributary to Vienna by the wealthy landed anstocracj of 
the Monarchy, by absentee landlords who possessed huge 
estates in the non German provinces, and by the Viennese 
capitabsts who possessed the bulk of the economic under 
takings which were carried on by the Germans and non 
Germans m the non German provmces The whole Empire 
was thus mortgaged to the Viennese The magnificent 
Imperial Court and a garrison of 30,000 soldiers brought a 

wealthy Czechs, 
Turks, Greeks, ete .-SpSt 
a y a rge portion of their income in that toiiii, 
which was considered to bo the i eastern 

Europe Vieuiia, being a centre of wc/ of. 
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became, like Paris, a centre of the luxury trades which are 
patronised by_tlie richlnnd the elegant." ' 

In consequence of the War the wealth of Vienna has dis- 
appeared. The Grerman-Austrian landlords who , derived 
their wealth from Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian estates 
%vill probably be expropriated by the Poles, Czechs, and 
Magyars. Tho aristocratic idlers of Vienna will have to 
turn to work. Tho wealthy financiers, bankers, and investors 
of Vienna, to whom tho whole Empire was in debt, wlU bo 
compelled to sell the bulk of tbeir investments situated in 
non-German Austria partly owing to the pressure which 
will bo probably exercised upon them by the non-Gorman 
peoples, who will declino to continue paying tribute to 
Vienna, partly owing to tho ruin which the War mil un- 
doubtedly in^ct upon them. The Czecbo-Slovaks, Poles, 
Bohemians, etc., will create capitals of their o\vn anil will 
shun Vienna. With the disappearance of tho Court and 
the wealthy aristocracy tho glamour of Vienna will go. 
Vienna which was tho capital of a great Empire will become 
tho principal town of a small State of 6,00d,000 inhabitants. 
It stands to reason that a little nation of G, 000, 000 people 
cannot maintain a capital inhabited by 2,000,000. Vienna’s 
luxury industries will decline and decay, ^aguo, Bucharest, 
Warsaw, and Belgrade may put yienna in the shade. 

The Austro-Germans will suffer through tho War in a 
twofold manner. Their income, which was principally 
derived from the non-German districts, will be vastly reduced 
by the lo?s of tbeir principal wealth-creating resontcea. In 
addition, they will be weigljcd doAvn by the burden of the 
war debt and of tho indemnities which they will have 
to pay to the countries w'hich the Austrian armies have 
doTOstated. During the War the Government of the Dual 
“Monarchy has raised an enormous debt, ^Fhich was taken 
up chiefly by the financiers, bankers, and wealthy investors 
of Vienna and Buda-Pesth, The non-German portions of 
the Austrian Empire ^vill of course refuse to take over their 
share. CJonsequently the 6,000,000 Austro-Germans will 
have to assume a financial burden which would have been 
32 
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of the country, they created the bulk of the national 
wealth and income and furnished therefore the hulk orthe 
national taxes as Well That may be seen from the follow 
mg comparison 

TkiM on Ooosamptlofi Lknl TkZ In 

in IMl 1913 

Bohemia Morana Sileaia 

Galima 341 ddS 090 erowna 44 209 19C ciowhb 

All other parts of Auatna 103717229 25060326 

Toted 445 712 319 croTnia 69 259 621 crowns 

The facts and figures given show that the people of German 
Austria lived by exploiting the non German portions of the 
Empire Vienna was wealthy, but its wealth was created 
in the non German provinces The wealthy people of 
Vienna derived their mcome from the non German lands 
The Austrian capital was the centre of Austrian Society, bf 
the national admimstration, of science, of art, of music, 
of education, of commerce of bankmg, of finance, of sport, 
of amusements of every kmd, of fashion and of the culinary 
arts It was, to some extent a cosmopohtan town About 
600,000 visitors came to the capital every year Men 
of non German nationabty who made their mcome m 
Bohenua, m Galicia and elsewhere spent it m gay and 
brilhant Vienna Besides, the whole country was made 
tributary to Vienna by tho wealthy landed aristocracy of 
the Monarchy, by absentee landlords who possessed huge 
estates in tho non German provinces and by the Viennese 
capitalists who possessed the bulk of the economic under 
takings which were earned on by the Germans and non 
Germans m tho non German provmces The whole Empire 
was thus mortgaged to the Viennese The magnificent 
Imperial Court and a garrison of 30,000 soldiers brought a 
largo amount of money to the capital, and wcalthj Czechs, 
Poles, Rumamans, Russians, Turks Greel s, etc .“i^nt 
habitually a large portion of their mcome in that town, 
which was considered to bo the capital of south eastern 
Europe Vienna, being a centre of wealth and of fashion. 
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became, like Paris, a centre of the luxury trades wbich are 
patronised by_tlio ricK^^nd the elegant. 

In consequence of the War the wealth of Vienna has dis- 
appeared. Tlio German-Austrian landlords who, derived 
their wealth from Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian estates 
■will probably bo expropriated by the Poles, Czecsbs, and 
Shigyars. The aristocratio idlers of Vienna will have to 
turn to work. The wealthy financiers, bankers, and investors 
of Vienna, to w’hora the whole Empire was in debt, will bo 
compelled to sell tho bulk of their investments situated in 
non-German Anatria partly owing to the pressure which 
will bo probably exercised upon them by the non-German 
peoples, who will decline to continue paying tribute to 
Vienna, partly owing to tbo ruin which tho War irill un- 
doubtedly inflict upon them. The Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, 
Bohemians, etc., will create capitals of their own and will 
shun Vienna. With the disappearance of tho Court and 
the wealthy aristocracy the glamour of Vienna go. 
Vienna which was tho capital of a great Empire will bccomo 
the principal of a small Stato of 0,00d,000 inhabitants. 
It stands to reason that a Uttle nation of 6,000,000 people 
cannot raaintain a capital inhabited by 2,000,000. Vienna’s 
luxury industries will decline and decay, ^aguo, Bucharest, 
Warsaw, and Belgrade may put Vienna in the shade. 

The Austro-Germans ■vs'iil sufier through the War in a 
twofold manner. Their income, which wos principally 
derived from the non-Gennan districts, will be vastly reduced 
by the lo^s of their principal wealth-creating resources. In 
addition, they will be weighed down by the burden of the 
war aVibf Ahr iiubmandiuy’ wibwib Aiuy’ wsil' 

to pay to the countries which the Austrian armies have 
devastated. During the War the Government of the Dual 
"Monarchy has raised an enormous debt, which was taken 
up chiefly by the financiers, bankem, and wealthy investors 
of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. The non-German portions of 
the Austnan Empire ^vill of course refuse to take over their- 
share. Consequently the 6,000,000 Austro-Germans will 
have to assume a financial burden which w’ould have been 
32 
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unbearably heavy to the 30,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Austrian Empire The Austnan Government wll there- 
fore bo compelled to repudiate tho larger part or the whole 
of tho National Debt Tho Austro German bankers, fman 
ciers, and investors will consequently be rumed 
The new Austria will be an exceedingly small and poor 
country German Austria will of course not be able to 
support a capital of 2,000,000 people Vienna will in course 
of time become an insigniOcant provincial town with a 
rapidly declining population, and house property should 
become exceedingly cheap Having lost its agricultural, 
mineral, and industrial resources, and the bulk of its paper 
wealth, German Austna may become one of tho poorest 
countries in tho world Possibly its population will decluio 
very quickly It la of course conceivable that misfortune 
should cause tho Austnan people to pull themselves together 
and to make a new start Agnenituro and forestry in 
German Austria may be improved Lack of coal may cause 
the Austro Germans to convert their water power into 
electricity Now resources may be discovered in tho 
country However, tho greater probability seems to bo that 
German Austria will decline and decay, for tho population 
lacks energy and enterpnse Tho Austrian manufacturers, 
bankers, and business men will probably go to Bohemia, 
Poland, and other countries where conditions are more 
^favourable for the exercise of their abihties, and the Austnan 
workers will emigrate by the hundred thousand from their 
ruined country to the more prosperous lands around them 
and to countries oversea Tho position of Magyar Hungary 
IS very similar to that of German Austna Buda Pesth 
may share the^fate of Vienna; On tho other hand, the 
Magyars have an advantage over Austna in the possession 
of the exce^uigly fruitful Hunganan plain, the productivity 
of which can be enormously increased 
If German Austria should unite with Germany, Ger- 
many 9 population would be augmented not by 12,000,000, 
as IS often asserted, but by only 6,000,000, and that number 
may rapidly shrink if economic pressure and distress should 
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lead to tho red uction of the^Austrian j)opulj^ion. A Ger- 
man-Austrian reimion may take place, but it need not be 
a lasting and n permanent union. It seems questionable 
whether the Germans and thd Austrians uiU care to com- 
bine. The accession of an utterly impoverished and exiiausted 
Austria might appear to the Germans rather a loss than a 
gam. Besides, tho Austro-Germans themselves may no 
longer wish to become citizen^f Germany. Their desire 
to enter tho German Federation was exceedingly strong as 
long as thejjennan Empire enjoyed its great prestige. At 
tliat time the Austro-Germans were anxious to become 
members of a State •which was rapidly progressing, immensely 
wealthy ^and j)owcrful, reputed invincible, and believed 
destined to^ achieve tho domination of , the w^rld. The 
glamour which surrounded Imperial Germany has disap- 
peared. Austria has been disillusioned by the U'ar. Stany 
Austrians see in the Germans tho cause of their downfall 
and of their sufTerings, and they curse the day on w’hich 
they ■went to wal' at the bidding of Berlin. During tho 
course of the War the Germans have treated tho Austrians 
not as allies, but as underlings, with deliberate insolence 
and contempt. Vienn a st aircd while Berlin feasted. 

Austrian admiration of tho Gennans may give way to 
resentment and to bitter hatred. The Austro-Germans 
may endeavour to forgot that they were over a great and 
a, conquering nation. They will probably seek peaco and 
rest, and they may strive to live their oWn life in humble 
and isolated insignificance. Possibly the alpine portions 
of Austria which incline towards Switzerland may try to 
find security by joining that country. Vorarlberg may he 
th? first province to* undertake this step. I think those are 
mistaken who believe that the Austro-Germans desire to 
join the Germans of Germany ^rith the object of embarking 
at ^ Germany’s command upon a war, of revenge at tho 
earliest opj)ortunity. Very possibly the Great War has led 
not only to the downfall of Austria, but to its final extinc- 
tion. It seems not Inconceivable that in a few decades the 
stationary or shrinking population of Aiastria TriP have been 
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absorbed by the surrounding Swiss, Italians, Czechs, Mag- 
yars, and Poles. Austrians military and economic stren^h, 
as that of Magyar Hungary, was derived from its subject 
nations. The War has knocked away tho props on which 
both these States were erected. To-day Austria is only a 
shadow of its former self. In a century tho State which 
at one time dominated tho w’orld may bo but a rcmcmbranco 
and its history may seem a romance or a fable to those 
reading it. 
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